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... factorial Bible as a premium... 

SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Embellished with Beautiful Full- 
Page Photo-Views of Bible Lands, 
Distributed Throughout the Text. J- 


BIBLE 


The Only Practical, Useful, Pictorial 
Bible Published. The Original, upon 
which all similar Bibles have been 
Modeled. 


PRINTED ON FINE WHITE PAPER, AND BOUND IN GOOD DURABLE LEATHER. 

Absolutely Flexible Covers and Back. •: Compact in Size. ■: Bight in Weight. Gllt Edges. 

viviwviuum»vv\mv\> This fj ne wor i C) bound in French Seal, divinity circuit, linen lining, round corners, red under 
OIJR OFFER 5 gold edges, the publisher’s list price being $ 7 . 00 , given for sending us THREE subscriptions to 
v v 5 “ The Etude ” at $1.50 each. Free sample copies to assist you in obtaining subscribers. 

For One subscriber to “The Etude ” at $1.50 and $1.00 additional we will send this work, post- 

ANOTHER OFFER i P aid > & 2 - 50 * n all,—an unprecedented offer. 

S Sold to our patrons for $2.00 each, postpaid, cash with order. 
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Train the Musical Sense: Not the Fingers 


j£ar framing, 




A COURSE OF SYSTEMATIC STUDY 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MUSICAL PERCEPTION. 


R Help Touuard the Better 
Understanding of JVlusie. . . 


price 75 Cents.. 


ARTHUR E. HEACOX. 


Ear training, perhaps the most important subject in all 
musical training, is at the foundation of the very structure 
of musical character. Strange as it may seem, this sub¬ 
ject has been greatly neglected in the past. It touches a 
vital point in all musical education. We have not taught 
music as music—as something to be heard. The hands 
and fingers have been taught to manipulate the instru¬ 
ment, but the musical sense was forgotten; when it was 
aroused in us it was in spite of our methods. It is neces¬ 
sary that teachers themselveR become acquainted with the 
teachings of this work. While it begins with the very 
elementary stage, it proceeds by gradual steps to the 
higher cultivation of the ear. 

Mr. Heacox is fitted to produce a thoroughly valuable 
work. He has been teaching this branch for many years 
in one of the leading conservatories of the country, so 
that the system has been thoroughly tested. 


Published by THEO. PRESSED, 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HAND GYMNASTICS. 

The Basis of Pianoforte Technic, 
By W. FRANCIS GATES. 

A clear aud concise statement of a variety of Hand 
Gymnastics for tiie acquirement of technic without the 
use of gymnastic apparatus 

EACH EXERCISE ACCURATELY DESCRIBED. 

Every teacher should keep a supply of these inex 
pensive leaflets on hand and supply them to students. 

THEIR USE WILL PRODUCE A MARKED 
GAIN IN THE STUDENT’S PLAYING. 

Price, 5 Cents Each. . 30 Cents Per Dozen, Net. 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Of great interest to those attracted in 


any manner toward an 
Artist’s Life. 


NOTES OF A PIANIST 

BY 

* LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK, 

PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 

Preceded by a Short Biographical Sketch and Con¬ 
temporaneous Criticism. Edited by his sister, 
CLARA GOTTSCHALK. Translated from the 
French by ROBERT E. PETERSON, M.D. 

CROWN OCTAVO. EXTRA CLOTH, $1.50. 

Gottschalk, one of the first American pianists and 
among the most talented that the world has ever known, 
has here related with charming vivacity his shrewd 
observations of people whom he met and places that he 
visited during his short but successful career. 

Clever anecdotes of his tours through many countries 
make the book entertaining to a great degree, not only to 
musicians but to the general reading public. 

Published by THEO. PRESSED, 
1708 Chestnut Street, ...Philadelphia, Pa. 


1NTHRHSTING. 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

entertaining. 


P 


ianoforte 
Study... 


By. 


ftlkHXAflDHf? JWeHHTflUn, 
Author of 

“ Rubinstein/’ a Biography; 
Irish Rebels/’ etc. 


Hints on 
Piano 
Playing. 

Attractively Bound in Cloth, $1.25. 

THEO. PRESSED, Publisher, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Phila:, Pa. 


The Brotherhood Technicon,... 

Pianists’ Hand Gymnasium. 

Indispensable to Pianists of every grade. 

Preeminently the invention which completely develops absolute 
control of all of the piano-playing muscles. 



Used and recommended by many celebrated Teachers and Soloists 
as the moBt direct process for developing and perfecting technical 
dexterity of the hands. 

REDUCED PRICES. CACH 

Teachers’ Technicon, Black Walnut. 912.00 

“ Mahogany. 14.00 

Students’ “ Black Walnut. 7.50 

Liberal discount to Teachers and Schools. 

Write for Mr. Brotherhood’s latest essays, illustrating the advantages 
of Technicon exercises, sent free to any address. 

J. HOWARD FOOTE, Sole Agent, 

31 Cortlandt Street, ... New York. 

MUSIC WRITING PENS. 

The beat music writer manafactnred. Made of anti-corrarire metal, 
guaranteed to be smooth, uniform, and to last longer than three ordinary 
itfltampa Pri ° e 30 ct ” per doten . n6t - * aamplea by mail for six cento 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 C HESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

NEiAZ ANTHEMS 

For Church or Chorus Choir. 

By ALONZO STONE, Mus. Bac. 

Where's* L &° S’S' 2 '' ° IT^ ** thst th ° 

s*** 4 .y- ,/mc 

Jesus! Lord Most Merciful, 10c. 

CHAS. A. BECHTER, Publisher, 416 Arch St., Phila. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO TEACHERS. 

Ube Mitmarh flBontbl?. 

An illustrated paper devoted to buyers and sellers of music, 
teachers, theatrical folks, bands, and orchestras. 

BRIGHT, NEWSY, AND IN TOUCH. 

In making application please state permanent address for 
one year. _ 

Try the "CREST” high-grade music paper (none genuine 
without water-mark) and you will accept no other. Endorsed 
and used by leading musicians. Send stamp for sample sheet. 

Being aware that teachers are more or less organizers of 
local amateur associations, we have compiled a special little 
pamphlet for that purpose, entitled, “Are You Interested in 
Amateur Affairs ? ” This little pamphlet takes in every branch 
from Minstrels to Grand Opera, with sample programmes oi 
various kinds, and are sent Free on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED FOR PIANO. 

Second Polonaise in E Minor. By J. A. 

Silberberg... 60 

•Featured at Manhattan Beach by Herbert’s Twenty-second 


’ Featured ai ju.auuBi.uftu ‘ “ 7 • I ~ 

Regiment Band. Very showy for Concert Pianists or 
Teachers. 

“ The Rough Riders.” Scene Equestrienne. By 

Chas. M. Connelly...••• . 50 

A vividly descriptive number, the best since Warrens famous 
“ Tam O’Shanter.” 

“ Lurline.” Dance Romantique. By John W. 

Bratton... 50 

Charmingly graceful—for advanced pupils. 

“ La Gazelle.” Dance Characteristic. ByTheo. 

Bendix. 50 

Enjoying fine success. 

“American Citizen Waltzes.” Frank M. 

Witmark...• 

By the composer of ‘ * Zends,” “ La Carmela,” and Cyrano 
Waltzes. 

“ In Venice.” Italian Serenade. Paul Rubens, 50 

Neapolitan in style. 

“ Awakening of Venus.” By W. C. O’Hare... 50 

. . 1 ... 1 ... I „ nrdor nf <* T,nVfl’R T)rflRIll After 


" Avvaivtiuufe o* , -j ■■■ _r . 

A graceful valse lente on the order of “ Love s Dream After 
the Ball.” 

“ L’Voodoo.” Dance Creole. By W. T. Francis, 50 
A most brilliant solo. Requires quite an exponent to give 
this number the proper showing. By the composer of the 
famous “ Cactus.” ___ 

GREAT SUCCESS OF 

Victor Herbert’s and Harry B. Smith’s Comic Opera 

“THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 

As played by the ALICE NIELSEN OPERA CO., at Wal¬ 
laces Theatre, N. Y., to the capacity of the house 
almost every performance. 

“‘The Fortune Teller’ is an unquestioned success.”—J ames Hune- 
k.ee in the Musical Courier. _ _ 

Vocal Score (complete)....$2 00 

(First edition disposed of before day of publication. Second 
edition now ready.) 

Vocal Gems.#> 50 banders...$0 60 

Libretto. 25 March.. oU 

Selections for Piano. 75 Schottische.- 60 

Waltzes. 


Selections, Vocal and Instrumental, published separately. 

PIANO COLLECTION FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

(In Book Form Only.) 

<. Mythological Fancies. ’ ’ By William Loraine, $1 00 

A suite of four dances. 

No 1. “Diana,” No. 3. ‘‘Apollo/’ 

No. 2. “ Venus,” No. 4. Undine. 

“Wild Flowers.” Chas. Bendix. 1 00 

A book of dainty solos. 

No. 1. “Arbutus,” No. 3. “Primrose,” 

No. 2. “Clematis,” No. 4. “Columbine. 

“Little Inspirations.” In Press. J. A. Silberberg, 1 00 


FOR YOUTHFUL PLAYERS. 


“ Musical High Tea.” By Eduard Holst. 50 

A popular book containing six pretty sketches. 

“ Sunny Days.” By Eduard Holst. 50 

A charming set; brimiul of novel surprises. 


We are more than anxious to interest teachers in our vari¬ 
ous deDartments, but only bona fide teachers will receive the 
Inducements. It is a well-known fact that there are any num¬ 
ber of imposters who receive benefits intended for teachers, 
and think because they present a card that same should be 
accented as indisputable proof. 

We wish to discriminate against them, and will appreciate 
anv support in the matter. We must see credentials, such as 
circulars, programmes, etc., before we will treat with any one 
on a teacher’s basis,—we prefer, however, an endorsement 
from local dealers. All real teachers (who will receive liberal 
discounts) will welcome our crusade against those not en- 
titled to the usual courtesies. . ^ 

New and complete catalogue of the Witmark Popular 
Publications just completed, and will be sent on request. 

& sons, 

8 West 29th Street, Hew* York City. 

Proprietors Witmark Music Library. 


URPEE’S 

Seeds Grow 

and are always the 

Best that Grow! 

as Droved by thousands of trials at our famous 
Fordhook Farms —the largest trial grounds 
in America. 

URPEE’S 

Farm Annual 

for 1899 —mailed FREE to all 

A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of ulus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa¬ 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY ! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Pub.ished KILLINGTON PEAK MARCH. 

By A. S. HOOD. 

This fine Two-Step March is written in 6-8 Ume,an^hwa 
pleasing melody throughout. ... » 

For the next 30 days I will mail it to readers of The Etudz 
for 20 cents. Begular discount to dealers and teachers. . 

A. S. HOOD, Manchester, N. H. 

Pronouncing 
Dictionary of 
/Vlusical Terms. 

. . BY . . 

Hugh A. Clarl<e, /Vlus. Doc. 

(University of Pennsylvania). 

Prise $1.00, Bound in Cloth. 


Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia 


The Choral 
Class Book 

a Uert^JSoofe for Singing Schools, 


Colleges, Tinstltutes, public Schools, 


ETC., ETC. 

... BY ... 

L. S. LEASON and H. H. McGRANAHAN.| 

Complete, in Boated Coveps, 75 Cents. 

19-4 Pages, Lxaitge Oetavo. 

A complete course in chorus singing from the very 
beginning to the most advanced concert work. Contain¬ 
ing an abundance of material for every purpose—church 
and concert, solos and quartets, anthems, patriotic songs, 
etc., etc., and a selection of choruses from the best 
works of the great masters. . ...... 

A great advantage this work has in addition to the 
large volume and variety of material is the separation 
into three parts: Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Chorus Department, each 30 Cents. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT IS ALLOWED. 

Send for Free Sample Pages. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Fine Collections for Teaching Purposes. 


STANDARD 

First and Second Grade Pieces 


AND . 


STANDARD 

Third and Fourth Grade Pieces 


Compiled for the Piano by 

W. S. B. iWHTplHWS. 

jt jt jt 

Designed to accompany the celebrated and 
universally used Standard Graded Course of 
Studies by the same compiler. 

No more valuable books of compositions have ever been 
published—culled and selected from the best teaching 
material in their respective grades; in all piano liter¬ 
ature-popular classical and semi-classical—something 
suitable for any pupil in addition to that contained in 
the regular course. _ 

price of each, ==== = $1.00. 

Durably and Substantially Bound. 


T HERE has been a great need for a first-class, up-to- 
date dictionary, and we have had this made by one 
of our most prominent musicians and theorists. 
There are included many new and important features not 
found in any similar publication. No matter how many 
dictionaries your library includes, it will not be complete 
without this one. 

Some of its more prominent features are: _ 

The meaning, derivation, and pronunciation in phonetic 
spelling of Italian, German, French, and other words. 

The names, with pronunciation, of all the most 
prominent musicians of the last two centuries, with dates 
of birth and death, and nationality. . 

A list of English terms with their Italian, French, and 

German equivalents. , 

A list of the most celebrated operas, with the composer s 

name. , , , 

The sale of this work so far has been unprecedented, 

Send for a copy to examine. 


Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


Not so complete as the large one, but all that is neces¬ 
sary for a reference book for pupils. It is published m 
small form, suitable for vest pocket, and will be found a 
most convenient reference book. Twice as much is con¬ 
tained in it as in any similar work. 

Published by THEO. PRESSER, 

STATION A. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tcao M eoa Colleetions of 
Standard and Popular Songs. 



g TANDARD ENGLISH SONGS... 

^TANDARD SONGS 0 BALLADS 



Pulse 75 Cents Hash. 


The first contains all that is good in English song liter¬ 
ature—67 songs by the best writers. 

The second contains popular songs by the best English 
composers, also such as Gounod, Pinsuti, Tosti, etc. 

Both volumes are embellished by beautiful title pages 
containing eight good portraits of the most celebrated 
song writers. Good paper and printing make the volumes 
all that could he desired. 
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MUSICAL 
Christmas Gifts. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Album of thirteen Songs.. $1 00 

R. Becker. 

Op. 76. A Poet’s Love. A cyclus of four Songs 

for High and Low Voice.each, 75 

John Hyatt Brewer. 

Op. 27. Six Songs for Soprano or Tenor. 75 

Geo. W. Chadwick. 

Album of fifteen Songs for Soprano or Tenor; 

Alto or Baritone.each, 1 00 

Arthur Foote. 

Op. 26. Eleven Favorite Songs. 1 00 

Henry K. Hadley. 

Op. 12. Album of twelve Songs for Medium 
Voice. 1 00 

E. W. Hanscom. 

Six Songs for High and Low Voice.each, 75 

Helen Hood. 


Op. 7. Song Etchings. A group of six Songs, 75 
Margaret R. Lang. 

Ten Selected Songs. \ 00 

Op. 15. Five Songs for Soprano or Tenor. 75 

Frank Lynes. 

A cyclus of fifteen Songs for Soprano or Tenor, 1 00 
Op- J!). Album of nine Songs for Soprano or 


Tenor; Alto or Baritone......each, 75 

Edward MacDowell. 

Six Love Songs for Medium Voices. 75 

Geo. W. Marston. 

Album of Songs for Soprano or Tenor ; Alto or 

Baritone.each, 7 00 

Alice L. Pitman. 

Album of five Songs. 75 

Clara K. Rogers. 

Six Browning Songs. 75 

Album of fourteen Songs. 1 qq 

Seb. B. Schlesinger. 

Thirteen Selected Songs. 1 00 

Gerritt Smith. 

Op. 23. Five Songs. 75 

LYRIC FANCIES. 

Album of Songs for Soprano or Tenor, by Ameri¬ 
can Composers. Two Vols.each, 1 00 


Two charming anthologies of some of the very worthiest 
songs that have yet appeared from American composers. 

Teaclier’s Manual fur tie Pianoforte Course 

By CARL FAELTEN. 

This book has been of great assistance to performers and teachers in 
selecting proper material for themselves and pupils. 

A SAMPLE COPY will be sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of Thirty=five Cents. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms and Elements of Mnsic 

By EDWIN M. LOTT and O. B. BROWN. 

Price, 50 cts. 

A SAMPLE COPY will be sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents. 

Portrait Calalope of Prominent American Composers 

With a List of their Compositions SENT FREE 
upon application. 

ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 

BOSTON: I NEW YORK: 

146 Boylston Street. | ,36 Fifth Avenue. 
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MASON & HAMLIN WAREROOMS 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Philadelphia Representative, 
CHARLES H. FISCHER, l7io Chestnut Street. 


NOTE—These new styles represent years of experi¬ 
menting and scientific research, and we bespeak for 
them the most critical examination by experts and 
connoisseurs. 

Mason & Hamlin Company. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 

220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 

SOLE REPRESENTATIVE IN CHICAGO FOR THE 

CHICKERINQ PIANO. 

Publishers and Importers of Music, 

General Dealers in Pianos and Music of 
the Better Class. 

TECHNIC AND NOTATION 

As Applied to the Pianoforte. 

BY 

JOflN W. TtJpTS. 


A Book of 136 Pages Bound in Flexible Cloth, 
PRICE, - - $ 1 . 25 . 

M R. TUFTS’ treatment of the subjects in ques¬ 
tion shows a singular grasp, insight, and 
thorough knowledge of their essentials, and 
presents very forcibly the inseparable relations 
which the subjects bear to one another. 

The book comprises several divisions covering the 
practice of the action of the fingers, wrist, and 
forearm, with chapters on time, bridging, and the 
use of the pedal. Musical punctuation receives 
extended treatment, and these are followed by 
copious illustrations selected from the time of Bach 
to the present day. These illustrations are chosen 
with special reference to all forms of technical 
demands and notation expressions. 

A series of technical formulas, together with 
directions and suggestions, are given, covering all 
phases of practice. For these exercises many 
writers have been drawn upon. Books of techni¬ 
cal exercises—special and general—are quite plenti¬ 
ful enough and these are widely referred to. 

To quote the author: “ The book will answer as 
a mde rnecum for the student, and will best serve as 
an introduction to the numerous studies and solos 
which he may select for the application of techni¬ 
cal methods and forms. ” 

Mr. Tufts was a student in Leipsie—a pupil of 
Moscheles and others—during the time of Mendels¬ 
sohn, Schumann, Moscheles, Gade, David, Liszt 
etc. In the years since then he has been a highly 
respected and prominent teacher of piano and 
theory in Boston, and a recognized authority on 
musical matters. J 

Technic and Notation, if not entirely novel is a 
work certainly unlike any of its class heretofore 
published, and its teachings are the fruits of years 
of experience and earnest thought. 


Cradle Songs 

^jVIany Rations. 

A Musical Entertainment for Children, 

ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 

KATHERINE WALLACE DAVIS. 


childreif haTiwver bMm produced mor6 8ucce88,ul Entertainment for 

a large number of children are emaLed effectiTe if 

CLil Mnrh ml ' 1 °7 d *, h6 greater lhe ^»wing Fowf?8?Jr r t c h k et n , Dmk6r of 

only^b^patient and l pe^is^ent e'fforTthat'nmny of them 6 ^^ “ * 88 

in tlm^oatume'depictingitB^^ective 0 nation^T 6 “i* child dree8ed 
must have a babyVn tafSTSh.' little 
descnptton of each costume is 

thee T ut^ k mtt. COntein8fUlUireCtion8 ^ 8 ^ S and performing 

of iu“Th y nS. h v a Ze fiT Tt z ** *»» 

amusement of the highest order but hL it. la **?* “ not onl r affords 
, , The book, however, is exZmTv imere.«„ 88 wel1 - 

Jai abies. It Is beautifully illustrated • the r ^ 81a *ply as a collection 
and designs are most excellent spSemt’ 

er s art. It is printed on extra qua Hv Da ne r 1 £r ,nt ? r 8 and design- 
volume for gift purposes. ^ y P a P er » making it a most fitting 

PRICE 

Clayton F. Summy Co., 220 WabashAve., Chicago. 


«b$-THE publisher of the etude can supply anything in jvIUSIC.^t 
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The concert and recital season is now fully upon ns. 
Every teacher in the smaller cities and towns would do 
an excellent thing for himself and for his pupils if he 
will arrange that his advanced pupils hear some fine 
piano-playing. If parties of ten or more are made up, 
nearly every railroad will give special rates of faTe, and 
the hotels will make reduced rates. Money goes further 
toward musical development and brings in richer results 
when spent for hearing fine music than in any other 
manner. Art necessarily must have models, and the 
overworked teacher can not practice sufficiently to give 
a model performance to his pupils. Listening to a good 
program often proves the turning-point in a pupil’s ad¬ 
vancement ; they begin from that moment to take their 
music seriously ; they see for the first time the impor¬ 
tance of thorough work, and for the first time they appre¬ 
ciate what the word “touch” means. Their artistic 
and musical eyes are opened, and the music world opens 
a new existence for them. But better still is it to 
secure good recitals in your own town, and, with a little 
personal effort, and by getting your wealthy patrons to 
subscribe to a guarantee fund, this can be easily done. 


Shun the vices of vanity. Noble and normal love of 
honest praise is not vanity. Vanity is the poisonous 
product wrought by the decay of selfishness. Vanity is 
to aspiration what alcohol is to corn—the one is fever, the 
other is food. The glow of delight which thrills your 
bosom when you find that you have brought tears to the 
eyes of your listener by the adagio from Beethoven’s 
E-sharp minor sonata or Chopin’s ‘ ‘ Funeral March’ ’ is not 
vanity, but healthful art-bappiness. When, after your 
recital, your enthusiastic admirers nearly wring your 
hands off in their excitement after your magnetic play¬ 
ing of a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, the pride you feel is 
nearer to vanity, hut may not really he so. 

I will tell you what is vanity. It is vanity that 
makes you ask, first of all, about a piece of music that 
you think of studying, “Will it take?” Take with 
whom, forsooth ? Does it take with you ? is the question. 
Has it magnetic iron to feed the red corpuscles of your 
own blood. Fie, for shame ! Be a vital center yourself. 
Draw others to your higher plane. Hypnotize the world 
with the charm of mystic beauty. Only in depraved, 
inert flesh can the microbes of tuberculosis and diph¬ 


theria find a suitable soil in which to fatten. Only that 
teacher is a good teacher of whom his patrons say, “He 
gives a good deal of classical music that shoots over my 
head.” 

••• 

A principle insisted upon by some writers on physi- 
cal culture, as opposed to those who advocate athletics, 
is that size of muscle does not indicate a vitally strong 
and sound man. When the call went forth from our 
government that volunteers were wanted for military 
service, it was found that many men of good physique 
were not passed by the examining surgeon. The reason 
was that the vital organs—the heart, the lungs, the 
stomach, etc.—were not in perfect condition. For 
endurance, for long-sustained effort, we must be vitally 
strong and sound. Outside appearances form no cri¬ 
terion by which a safe and sound judgment can be 
made. We must go deeper and seek the vital principles 
upon which a thing is based. 

The questions which a conscientious teacher needs to 
ask himself are, Ami giving instruction that contains 
within it real vital truth? Is it alive with the power 
that causes growth and nourishes this growth with the 
warm, rich, red blood of sound musicianship ? Is this 
growth fostered and guided by a correct understanding 
of its nature ? Am I using proper care to secure a sturdy, 
straight growth that has in it the elements of inde¬ 
pendence that will one day allow the pupil to stand alone, 
to form his own judgments, tempered from time to time 
by riper experience ? 

The best teacher does not aim for the superficial dis¬ 
play and brilliant meretriciousness, which may be 
likened to the gigantic, swelling, knotty muscles of the 
athlete who often falls a victim to premature decay. 
The rather does he seek to develop his pupil into the 
likeness of that man who, by reason of sound vitality, 
is able to make the race with the swiftest and strongest. 


Elsewhere in this issue may be found a malignant 
attack by “ Old Fogy” on the music and memory of the 
late Peter Illitsch Tschaikowsky. We say “ malignant ” 
with sorrow, for, despite Ms occasional acerbity, onr con¬ 
tributor is seldom personal, although rather old-fashioned 
in his judgments. Hence onr surprise at his rather 
frenetic outburst on the subject of the works of the 
great, dead Russian. Above all things, Tschaikowsky 
was a master of his material; above all things, he had 
something new to say. His brutality was not frequent, 
and this, with his artistic license, was the outcome of a 
sorrowful and indignant nature. He was a patriot, who 
loved his country profoundly ; his private life was un¬ 
happy ; so it is not extraordinary that his music should 
at times show traces of revolt and passion. Being a 
dramatist,—an orchestral dramatist,—Tschaikowsky 
naturally selected subjects for his symphonic poems 
that would hear his picturesque, poignant, and passional 
treatment. In his symphonies the themes are Russian 
to the core, and the color, rhythmic vigor, poetry, and 
science displayed are the sign-manual of this composer s 
claim to genius. No ; “Old Fogy” for once has let his 
better judgment he swept away by an unreflecting 
gust of passion. Perhaps his surroundings had some¬ 
thing to do with Ms want of moderation. He went to 
New York and lost his usual critical moorings, not to 
speak of the company in which he found himself. 
Tschaikowsky was a very great artist, a musical thinker, 
and a man of temperament. 


Thebe is a freedom in the playing of an artist and a 
display of finish that the amateur seldom attains. We 
recognize that it is largely in these things that one can 
recognize the artist. Ambitious amateurs seemingly 
have sufficient technic for playing, but they do not do 
the fine playing. Why is this? If yon will read over 
the programs of the many pianists for one or more musi¬ 
cal seasons, yon will find that nearly every one has 
given certain pieces in his programs, and that a number 
of other pieces have been in the programs several times. 
In other words, all pianists play about the same set of 
pieces. Did you ever stop to think that they have been 
playing these pieces ever since they were young stu¬ 
dents ; that they have played them in public for years, 
perhaps ; and that they have known these pieces so long 
and practiced them for so many years that they know 
them not only thoroughly, but that the pieces them¬ 
selves have become part of their musical consciousness— 
a part of their musical life? We speak of “playing 
the piano; these artists have practiced and known these 
pieces so long that for them it is literally playing to 
render them. Their pieces are no longer “ difficult ” to 
them. From the above statements can be called one 
thing of practical value : if you hope to play in public, 
select your pieces and work on them early and late. In 
music schools the graduate’s program should be all well 
in hand long before the graduation day. And no piece 
should be played until the mind can be entirely free to 
fill it with emotional and soulful feeling, all under the 
control of a refined taste. 


“O that mine enemy would write a hook,” said a 
cynic once npon a time. The critical faculty or tend¬ 
ency is much more common than the constructive. It 
is far easier to say how a thing should he done than to do 
it. This is the time of all times that shows a veritable 
craze for writing. Every woman’s club contains one or 
more who show far more ability as poseurs than as writers. 
Musical journals contain any number of cards of pro¬ 
fessional lecturers. Teachers in various cities announce 
lecture recitals, analytical readings, chats with pupils, 
historical evenings, and so on, through as many 
“ changes ” as the most accomplished earillonenr is able 
to make on his pet chimes. Yes ; every one will and 
does write. We are not disposed to carp at the spirit 
and ambition displayed. A fire generally starts with a 
great deal of smoke, especially if very much green wood 
is in the pile. But by and by the cloud clears away and 
the clear flame shows forth, steady, warm, and rich in 
its ruddy glow, dispensing the nourishing force of heat 
and life to all who come within the circle of its in¬ 
fluence. 

If one wishes to write, he has made hut a step. He 
must know his subject thoroughly ; he must order his 
materials, and he must have a vocabulary of sufficient 
extent to allow variety in expression. It is no easy 
trade, this of the writer’s ; and it is just as well to say to 
the apostles of technic that there is a writer’s technic 
as well as a pianist’s. It takes practice to write fluently, 
clearly, and, above all, to say something worth saying. 
In this present day the things worth saying, while not 
exhausted, are not easy to find out. What the great 
majority of writers are compelled to content themselves 
with—and this is no light thing either—is to say some 
well-known truth in a new and striking way, hold it up 
in a new light, or give it new life by some startling fig¬ 
ure of speech or powerful illustration. 

The editor of a journal such as The Etude is able 
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to use perhaps one-tenth of the articles sent in for con¬ 
sideration. It is a regrettable condition, but it iB true. 
Crudeness of expression, triteness of thought, verbosity ot 
language, redundancy of idea, flowery apostrophes to mu¬ 
sic, illogical and incoherent construction are not factors 
to give interest to an article. To be valuable to a busy- 
teacher, who, frequently, has not even time to do origi¬ 
nal thinking or to develop ideas, a journal must come to 
him with new thoughts ..clear and incisive in expression, 
forcible in illustration, conceived in simplicity, and 
clothed in as few words as possible. He is seeking 
knowledge ; he wants inspiration. He can not afford 
to waste time on old ideas and hackneyed expression. 
He must have that in his mental life which is a parallel 
to those qualities in the physical life which make flesh 
and blood, give marrow to the bones, pith to muscle, and 
quickness to nerve. He wants the very best that his 
fellow can give him. 

We say this not to discourage those who wish to write, 
but to spur them to the highest point of their powers, 
and to continued persistence in writing and a study of 
the best models. Even practiced writers are accustomed 
to revise, prune, and polish their writings. We want our 
contributors to send us only their best ideas, in the very 
best form of expression they can give to them. 


THE etude 

■QCloiMtt’s U&ovft in HDustc. 

“WOMAN IN MUSIC.” 


One of the best places to go to when one wishes to 
observe or to philosophize on musical conditions is to a 
crowded concert-room. Not long since the present writer 
stood as a solitary unit in a long, double line that 
must have contained fully 800 persons, before the door 
of a hall in which the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Rosenthal as soloist, was to give a concert. This door 
led to the only part of the house which had not been 
sold out in advance. In this crowd could be seen types 
of almost every class into which the public is divisible 
the music student, the “ solid business man, ” the college 
student, the aspirant to the medical, legal, or other pro¬ 
fessions, the clergyman, and others who represented 
various means between marked types, of every age, condi¬ 
tion, and race, all willing to put up with the discomfort of 
standing in a close line for three-quarters of an hour in 
order, later, to hear the best that music can offer. As 
many varying tastes as there were individuals, yet all, for 
the moment, united in a community of feeling by the 
desire to hear music. 

This hydra-headed creature, the public, with as varying 
tastes as it counts in numbers, pays tribute to the power 
of music to draw all together for a time, and to furnish 
to every one a motive for eagerness to come within its 
sphere of influence. 

As, later, the observer looked over the people in the 
hall while Mr. Gericke’s baton waved now right, now left, 
one moment drawing out a dynamic power that shook the 
great building, at another subduing the sound to the 
softest pianissimo, he could not but think of the poten¬ 
tialities of the moment. Here were hundreds of listeners, 
every one of them open to the reception of impressions 
which might be evanescent or in the highest degree per¬ 
manent and pregnant with great possibilities. Could 
one but have looked into every heart, what might he not 
have learned of mankind ! To the worn-out business 
man, driven almost to desperation by the merciless com¬ 
petition of commercial life, the moment may have been 
one which relaxed the strain and allowed elastic nature 
to reassert herself; to the mother, burdened by the cares 
of household drudgery, there may have come visions of 
an ease and plenty which not even the wonderful lamp 
of Aladdin could surpass ; to the brain-worker may have 
come the ether which sets the intellect aglow with that 
mysterious power that causes thought to sweep like a 
torrent into the channels of working activity. Thus we 
might go on, enumerating conditions, philosophizing on 
results that arise from hearing great music by great 
artists, and show how every one may receive an inspira¬ 
tion suited to his own peculiar needs if he will hut pay 
heed to the message it brings. 

Music tells no tale, but its wonderful power lies in 
this : that every one may take it into his own life and 
interpret it according to his own nature. Is it wonder¬ 
ful that the art has had its martyrs, its enthusiasts, who 
have sacrificed all for its sake ? 


by e. a. smith. 

It were vain to try to express in words all that music 
has done for woman ; and, in return, she has cone a 
splendid work in elevating the standard of music, 
fostering its interests, and promoting its study, bhe 
has been the inspiration of many an art gem in song, 
and she has constantly striven and risen, until she is 

now beginning to hold the reins that serve for h el 

guidance. We do not believe in the theory that the 
germ of musical composition does not exist in woman, 
but rather that from sheer idleness this faculty has 
become dormant, just as a muscle undeveloped loses 
its natural strength for want ot using. 

The last quarter of this nineteenth century has 
brought with it such remarkable changes regarding 
woman and her work and progress that we have reason 
to believe that in the broad field of composition she will 
soon take a foremost place among composers; for it is 
as a composer we wish chiefly to consider and compare. 

The demand upon the mental faculties of the composer 
is great; it requires the utmost concentration of thought 
and continuity of thought. Genius is but the concentra¬ 
tion of thought, and all the great masters possessed this 
concentration to a remarkable degree. 

As a rule, the life of woman has been one of narrow 
routine, which, from its very nature and tendency, does 
not have a broadening art influence. Great in small 
things, she has thus far been chiefly the interpreter of 
great compositions, but seldom their creator. Easily 
influenced and dominated by her surroundings, she can 
not readily rise above them and allow a great art idea to 
possess her and she possess it. With man, when the 
spirit of a great genius prompts him to speak he soars to 
unlimited heights, oblivious of his environment. Great 
emergencies provoke great deeds, inspire great thoughts, 
develop great minds and great men—for it is largely 
man who has to deal with these emergencies, and 
woman, by force of circumstances, is again deprived of 
these grand opportunities that are so potent in creating 
high art ideals. What great tone epics have been 
inspired by war, in which woman has been compelled to 
be merely a silent factor ! 

Among womankind there are many silent heroines, 
who would sarifice even life itself, were such a devotion 
required. Yet it is a suppressed heroism, that isolates, 
and seldom finds outward expression ; a light which illu¬ 
mines the soul, but is never seen by the world. It is, 
then, one thing to be inspired by one’s surroundings, and 
quite another to be enslaved by them. Again, woman 
may not have excelled as a composer because she lacks in 
the physical strength that the long and arduous labor of 
composition requires. Many of the old masters were com¬ 
pletely exhausted by the effort demanded in the compo¬ 
sition of a work of importance. Many have been years 
in gathering the necessary material wherewith to com¬ 
plete that work. Rubinstein says: “ Woman is too im¬ 
itative, and is wanting in freedom of outlining in musical 
composition.” Lack of opportunity may also have 
made her timid, and one must have courage in the heart 
if he would succeed. Courage will surely come with 
repeated success, and success is a crown that furnishes a 
tremendous impetus to the imagination and to the best 
endeavor. 

By direct comparison we find that the candidates for 
intellectual honors during the past two hundred years 
have been one woman to three or four thousand men; 
but at the present time the proportion has gradually 
decreased, so that it may be safely stated that the per¬ 
centage is one woman to every three or four hundred 
men who succeeds in the strife for intellectual recogni¬ 
tion. With this rapidly changing ratio, another century 
will witness a more equal distribution of the favors 
heretofore bestowed almost solely upon man. In the 
number of important musical works extant there are 
about 21,000 that have been written by men and 150 by 
women. These estimates are taken from the latest author¬ 
ities obtainable. Certainly, in the changed conditions of 
the present day, when woman is not only asserting her 
rights but is obtaining recognition, there is every encour- 


agementand prospect thatshe will, in the near future, be 
as much the queen of composition as she is no 
terpretation ; and with all hersubtleness of emotami and 
fineness of feeling, it were almost strange if t 
woman” should not find a medium for the outward 
expression of these emotions. Where better than in 
music, with its changing harmonies, delightful rhythm , 
and capricious melodies ? Where can she find a broader 
field, a more worthy theme, or one better suited to th 
possibilities of her nature than in this great art lan¬ 
guage of all the world—music ? 


R JWUSICHU CHUB TfiHT STUDIES. 

The membership of our club at Bayonne, N. J., is 
limited to twelve, in order that each member shall take 
an active part in each meeting-a requirement which 
helps to strengthen personal interest; and, as the clu 
meets fortnightly, it necessitates the learning of at least 
two new pieces each month. 

The hours of meeting are in the afternoon, two hours 
and a half being taken up. Allowing half an hour for 
business, two hours remain for the program of the day, 
which begins with an essay on some composer. Even 
when all the members are present, this still leaves ten 
minutes for each member in which to present her part 
of the program. 

The obligations of members are, first, to respond at 
roll-call with a suitable quotation ; second, to render a 
selection by the composer of the day ; third, if possible, 
to relate some anecdote or fact in connection with either 
the composer or the piece. 

At the time of organization we had no membership 
fee, but later we decided to have a membership fee of 
one dollar a year, which covers our federation fees and 
the cost of necessary printing. 

Refreshments are generally prohibited, and, as the club 
meets at the homes of the different members, it leaves 
the hostess of the day free to devote herself wholly to 
the musical task in hand. Each member is allowed to 
invite one guest, and after the regular program oppor¬ 
tunity |is given for guests to play. In fact, before a 
person is eligible to membership she must have per¬ 
formed, as a guest, before the club. 

It has always been our custom to choose a particular 
musician for each club day, and one of the members is 
appointed to write a five-minute essay on his life, while 
another member prepares what we call the historical 
notes—that is, names the important historic events 
which took place during the lifetime of that composer. 
Every fourth meeting is a general day, when each one 
selects her own composer. 

The first three years we worked from a chronologic 
list of composers, but last season we adopted a system¬ 
atic plan of study which will occupy several years. 
This plan contemplates the study of the composers of 
the several musical countries in order, and the club, by 
vote, chose the “Musiciansof Germany ” for last year’s 
study. It was found that the club season would include 
nineteen meetings, and, allowing five general meetings, 
fourteen “great composer ” days were left. The chron¬ 
ologic list of German musicians was carefully studied, 
and fourteen days were apportioned as well as might be 
among the stars of the first magnitude. It was then 
decided that, although on “ general day ” each one might 
select her own composer to play from, yet there could be 
no objection to having on that day at least three five- 
minute essays on the lesser contemporaries of the star of 
the preceding meeting. 

Last year showed earnest work on the new plan, and 
all indications point to an equally successful season dur¬ 
ing the coming months. 

Jean Ubquhabdt. 

It is one of the gratifying incidents of the multiplicity 
of musical clubs that an appetite for musical biography 
and history is being awakened upon a very wide scale. 
Too often it is an appetite for information about music 
and about musicians rather than for matter helpful for 
defining the standpoint of musical art and of the indi¬ 
vidual great masters. Still, it is something that the 
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musical amateur has discovered that there are more 
things in the musical heavens and earth than his philos¬ 
ophy had previously taught him. Later it will gradu¬ 
ally appear that accessory information about music is 
one thing—and a very good one, so far as it goes—and 
that real feeling for music is another, and that the 
ideals and the standpoint of the creative musician are 
also worth knowing something about. In this manner 
all the elements of a true musical culture will eventually 
arrive, and we will have a musical training and experi¬ 
ence truly appreciative. And then artists will be recog¬ 
nized at their real value ; their concerts will be supported 
and sought for—W. S. B. Mathews, in “Music. ” 

The independent spirit of the American girl is said 
to have conquered even the great Marchesi. The latter, 
so it is said, has been neglecting her pupils for pleasure 
drives occasionally. After submitting to it for a few 
times the girls rebelled, and offered to their teacher the 
option of giving full value for the money she received or 
losing the entire class. They carried their point. 

Lilian Bladvelt, the American singer, who is 
winning great success in Europe, began her musical 
career as a prodigy violinist at the age of seven. It was 
in her sixteenth year that the possibilities of her voice 
revealed themselves. 

Suzanne Adams, an American singer who has re¬ 
ceived great recognition abroad, was married recently to 
Leo Stern, the celebrated ’cello player. 

Cleveland, O., has a ladies’ orchestra of twelve 
members, including a slide- trombone and a drum- 
player. 

Mlle. Deld’Erba, a young Frenchwoman, took the 
first prize for violin-playing in the Paris Conservatoire 
this year. 

Miss Alma Powell, a New York concert singer, has 
taken up the study of law in addition to her musical 
work. 

Emma Nevada has won a great triumph in Italy by 
her rendering of operatic roles. 

Paloma Schbamm, of Los Angeles, ten years old, 
plays her own compositions and improvises on themes 
suggested by auditors. 

Worcester, Mass., has a very strong woman’s club, 
which owns a club-house. 

Miss Leonora Jackson is now on a concert tour in 
Great Britain. 

The Misses Sutro have made a distinct place for 
themselves in the concert world by their ensemble-play¬ 
ing. This kind of work offers a good field for young 
artists. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of Denver, Col., will de¬ 
vote the year’s study to the form and evolution of music 
from its earliest history up to the present. 

The Elizabeth Music Club, Elizabeth, N. J., has or¬ 
ganized an orchestra. 

Patti has composed music to Byron’s poem on “ Part¬ 
ing.” 


FEDERATION NEWS. 


The Board of Managers extends an invitation to every 
musical club in the country to attend the biennial meet¬ 
ing, in St. Louis, next May. The Circulating Library, 
of which mention was made in The Etude for November, 
is building up rapidly. Valuable lists of music are now 
at the disposal of clubs within the Federation. 


—Two urchins halted on an uptown side-street the 
other evening, says a writer in the New York “Evening 
Sun,” to listen to the strains of music proceeding from 
one of the houses there. It was very warm ; the win¬ 
dows of the house were wide open, and both the piano 
accompaniment and the soprano voice were fortissimo. 
Suddenly the melody stopped, and the singer gave vent 
to a series of blood-curdling roulades and soul-harrowing 
shakes. “Dat’s where he’s got her by de t’roat,” 
observed one of the urchins. 
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f ANSWERS 



r Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this 
department. Please write them on one sideo/ ^e paper o»7)/ 
and not with other things on the same sheet. In EVERY 
Case the Writer’s Full Address must be Given, 
or the questions will receive no attention. In no case unU the 
writer’s name be printed to the questions m The Etude. 
Questions that have no general interest will not receive atten 
tion.~[ 


L. A. M.—The trouble with your pupil, who plays from the printed 
fingering and not from the notes, is in the fact that the young mind 
can not do many things at once. It is well that young pupils think 
enough of fingering to make it stand for notes. After a piece goes 
fairly well, then let your pupil play it through, one hand at a time, 
speaking the letter names of the notes aloud. This plan will correct 
your difficulty, and follows the modern idea of “one thiug at a 
time.” It would not do not to have the fingering printed, for the 
weaker fingers of children are so undeveloped that they would do 
all of the playing with two or three fingers. 


S. H. A._To map out a year’s course on the piano and reed-organ 

is not easy to do, because no two pupils are alike in their natural 
taste and abilities. For the piano, with beginners, Landon s 
“Foundation Materials" is very useful, and for the other instru¬ 
ment, the same author’s “ Reed-organ Method” is used by many 
teachers. In either book full materials are given for the work of a 
year or more. A little piano practice, perhaps eveu half, on the 
piano, is good for the reed-organ pupil. But for the piano pupil 
who is a beginner, but little organ practice is safe from the point of 
good touch. Advanced piano or organ pupils receive no harm, but, 
in many cases positive help, in practicing on the other instrument. 
The piano pupil will gain a true legato, learn how to hold notes of 
different lengths in the same hand, and gain practical help in many 
other ways, while the organ pupil will gain promptness of at tack 
and celerity of finger action, valuable work in scale and arpeggio 
playing, and many other things of value to the organist by playing 
ou the piano. 

G. W. N.—Modern pianists are making so much of the study of 
the pedal that special works of instruction are written for it. Many 
of the beautiful effects that concert pianists produce are only possible 
through their artistic use of the pedal. Schmidt’s “Pedal Book” 
will give you the best available instruction without the presence of 
the living teacher. A knowledge of harmony is absolutely necessary 
for correct use of the pedal. Pupils of the easier and medium grades 
should not use the pedal until they have the piece well learned; then 
they should follow the printed pedal indications. 

jj E p # _“Rag-time” is essentially a simple syncopation. The 

faculty for it must be acquired, much like a taste for caviar. The 
negroes of the South employed it in the banjo accompaniments to 
their songs, but not until the “ midways” of our recent expositions 
stimulated general appreciation of Oriental rhythms did rag¬ 
time” find supporters throughout the country. There are several 
varieties of this rhythm, the most common being those in which 
the regular beats of the melody alternate with those of the accom¬ 
paniment, and vice versa. There are various degrees of skill in this 
process of distortion, and occasional chromatic progressions in the 
bass add greatly to the weirdness, if not to the beauty, of” rag-time.” 
Another of its peculiarities is that its best exponents are generally 
execrable musicians. 


B. K. W._I would not give the pieces of an album or book as they 

come. Not every piece in any book is best for any one pupil. As 
to grading, what is easy for one pupil is not always so for another. 
Teachers will do well to remember Edward Baxter Perry’s motto: 

“ Why is this piece any better than a thousand others, that I should 
use it in preference to any other one of the thousand?" 

G. T. L.—You have no right to take a teacher’s time and effort 
for correcting mistakes that you would not make if you would only 
take the time and trouble to study them out for yourself. You are 
paying him for his time, not to do your work, but to teach you the 
art of music. If he must do work that you can as well do, why 
employ a teacher at all? It is his duty to teach yon what is not 
self-evident, to point out possibilities of improvement, and show 
you how to bring about that improvement expeditiously and thor¬ 
oughly ; to help you discover the phrasing and the best expression. 

k. F._Von can find the actual number of sets of reeds in a 

reed-organ by drawing similarly placed and named stops, and mak¬ 
ing an unbroken scale from end to end of the keyboard. There is 
in nearly all reed-organs two sets of stops to a single set of reeds, 
one set of stops bringing on the full power of the reeds and the 
other only a part of their power. Some of the stops briDg on a set 
of reeds that are in unison with the voice, and others sets that are 
one or two octaves higher than the voice, and some stops bring on a 
set of reeds that are an octave lower than the voice. Then there 
may be sets of like pitch which have different and contrasted tone- 
quality. Never play a reed-organ without having tried it as above, 
so that you may know what pitch and tone-quality are indicated by 
the stops. 

U. s. _1. Willie Pape, as he was known to the public, was born in 

Mobile, Ala., in 1850 ; commenced the study of music at five years 
of age, and when he was eleven was placed under the instruction of 
S. B. Mills in New York City. In 1862 he went to England, and 


remained abroad until 1875 as a concert-player. He is now 
of the Medical College of Alabama, at Mobile and 18 n d f eT fi " and 
profession. He commenced composition at the age ’ 

averaged a piece every month. His pieces were very popular when 
they were written, hut are in a styie unsni.ed to modem pi-isim 
2 You will find a useful article on “Pupils’ Recitals in The 
Etude for March, 1898. It makes no difference whether the pupiis 
are advanced or beginners, attention to detail is necessary. Peop e 
do not attend to hear music such as given in the coneer -room,. but 
to find out the kind of work the teacher is doing, and this can be 
displayed by young players as well as those more advanced. 

F R W.—You write asking for an inexpensive way of making 
the touch of a piano heavier. This may be accomplished in two 
ways; 1. If you remove a key you will find that at about two inches 
from the inside end it is loaded with lead. Yon may add to the 
weight of the touch by inserting more lead until it is as heavy as 
you desire. Be sure you make them all evenly heavy; also be sure 
the lead fits tight. 2. A better way is to fit a rail over the keys jus 
back of the name-board, and fasten a spring for each key to it, so 
that one end of the spring will rest in a little groove that should be 
cut in each key just in front of the action. The* springs should be 
like those used in a reed-organ action, but need not be so strong. 
Arrange the rail so that it may be raised or lowered to make the 
touch lighter or heavier, as you may desire it. Making it adjustable 
is a very important matter, as practicing all the lime on a heavy 
touch is sure to result in stiff and awkward motions, which make 
the acquirement of a good technic impossible. 

H. M.-Six years is not too young to begin music lessons, but all 
depends upon the child. Finger exercises should be used, certainly, 
as muscular development must keep pace with mental. Be careful 
not to let the little hand become weary, and lighten the work by 
pieces that introduce good finger work. 

H.—The seventh of a chord may ascend when the bass accom¬ 
panies it in parallel thirds, as, for example, in the resolution of 
dominant seventh chord, Becond inversion, into the tonic, first 
inversion; in an ornamental resolution, as, for example, I, the 
seventh of the dominant in the key of C, may rise to G before fall¬ 
ing to E, Us note of resolution. In harmony, in five or more parts, it 
might chance that two sevenths appear in the chord ; in such a case 
one may move upward ; it may ascend chromatically, generally in¬ 
troducing a modulation into the dominant key ; it may ascend when 
another voice falls to its note of resolution ; it may leap up and take 
the ninth. 

M. E. J.—The following musicians, residents of Indiana, have 
earned some note as composers: C. H. Weegmann, Hubert J. Schon- 
acker, Barclay Walker, Robert A. Newland, Paul Bahr, of Indian¬ 
apolis, and Albert Kiissner, of Terre Haute. Their writings have 
been mainly in the lighter forms, such as dance-music, popular 
songs, and easy teaching pieces. It would be of some value if State 
associations collected and filed such data as the above. 

** plain movement ” is one in which the diatonic chords 
—that is, chords natural to the scale—are used. 

A. p._1. “ Coda” is an Italian word meaning literally a “tail.” 

In music it applies to something added after the theme or themes 
are finished. The object is to make a satisfactory wind-up to a 
composition. In modern music the coda plays a very imporlant 
part. Beethoven was the first great writer to treat the coda as a 
special part of the form of large movements, and in his hands it 
often became the most interesting and important treatment of his 
themes, although he sometimes introduced entirely new material 
into his codas. Modern composers have followed closely in his steps, 
and but few works are without a coda of independent interest, 
variety in modulation, or new thematic treatment, in order to 
heighten the principal climax, which is usually reserved for the coda. 

2. A minor or perfect interval may be diminished either by raising 
the lower or lowering the upper note. Thus, C, E-flat, may be di¬ 
minished by raising C to C-sharp, or by lowering E-flat to E-double 
flat. As to which way the diminution is to be effected will depend 
on the key in which it is to occur. Thus, C-sharp, E-flat, may occur 
in G; C, E-double flat, in G-flat. 

Sister D.—There is no harm in occasionally allowing a pupil to 
follow the melody, when counting, provided the counting does not 
become unsteady and sing-song; yet it is not advisable, as a rule, 
since it introduces an element that may distract the attention. The 
pupil may sing the time as it has learned the melody, and if the time 
was not correct at first, to sing the counts is to confirm the mistake. 
Only musical pupils have a tendency to do this, many not having 
sufficient ear to pick out the tune from the surrounding harmony. 
Following the melody with the voice is often an excellent means of 
inducing a “ singing touch.” 

T j, j,._i. The terms reed organ, cabinet organ, and parlor organ 

all refer to the same instrument. In Europe they are called harmo¬ 
niums. 

2. Vol. II of “Touch and Technic” naturally follows Mathews 
“ Twenty Lessons to a Beginner,” but it is well to give some other 
studies in connection with it—such standard graded studies as voL 
I or II. 

E y g.—A ltered chords may or may not imply modulations. 
The major chords in the scale may be altered to augmented fifth 
chords without modulation; also the tonic and subdominant in the 
major key may be changed to minor chords without modulation. If 
the minor chords in the scale are changed to major, they generally 
imply a modulation to a related key ; the same is the case with the 
diminished chord on the seventh of the scale when it is changed to 
major. No modulation is implied by the entrance of the augmented 
sixth chord or the Neapolitan sixth (major chord on lowered super¬ 
tonic). A safe guide Is found in the following rule; A modulation 
is not established until a tonic chord foreign to the” related group ” 
is struck. 
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ON IRRESPONSIBLE CRITICISm. 

H. C. I.AHEE. 

Under no circumstances is the young musician likely 
to cut a figure more ludicrous to the world in general 
than when he undertakes to criticize the performances of 
those who are both his seniors and his superiors. To hear 
a young man snorting disapproval at a pianist because 
some phrase iB not interpreted according to his ideas, 
when his country has not yet intrusted him with the 
responsibility of voting, is all too common. To see a 
young lady turn up her nose at a singer of renown because 
this or that tone was not produced in the special manner 
which she considers to be the only correct method, when 
she is too young to be allowed to purchase the materials 
for her own dresses, is simply ludicrous. 

There is great danger that in the study of music one 
may become narrow, and be led to magnify unduly the 
importance of the musician. This narrowness may, 
perhaps, be due to an overanxiety to assimilate the doc¬ 
trines of the teacher, for many teachers—in fact, most 
teachers—are exponents of some particular “method” 
which is, to them, of paramount importance. Perhaps 
it is right and well that it should be so, but there are 
several good methods of arriving at artistic results, both 
in piano-playing, violin-playing, and in singing—in fact, 
in all branches of musical art. 

Every prudent buyer is suspicious of the salesman who 
abuses his rival’s goods, and the wise salesman is he who 
confines himself to setting forth the merits of his own 
merchandise; indeed, the man who has nothing but good 
to say of his rival is likely to be the most successful in 
his business. 

The same rule holds good in the musical profession, 
and in life generally ; if you can not say good things, say 
nothing. In any case, it is well to remember that the 
student will be judged by methods applied to people in 
general, and by constituting himself an authority on 
questions of art he will make himself an object of ridi¬ 
cule, if not of contempt. 

Let the student remember, then, that he is living under 
conditions not essentially different from those which 
govern the rest of the world. Let him be careful lest he 
shut himself up behind a wall of prejudices from the rest 
of the world and become narrow and bigoted. True art 
is for those of open and generous nature, and the man, 
whether artist, politician, or business man, who is preju¬ 
diced and narrow, is never great. The word “great”in 
itself signifies freedom from these faults. 

young teachers and their feeling op 

CONSISTENCY. 

CHARLES W. LANDON. 

Experience reveals that many young teachers are at 
a loss to know how to introduce new and better ways 
and ideas of teaching and at the same time not to leave 
the impression with their pupils that their former work 
was not up to par. These teachers have an undefined 
feeling that to introduce improvements would not be 
consistent with their past standing as teachers and 
musicians. It is this feeling that keeps many from at¬ 
tending summer music schools, or taking a short course 
of some leading teacher, as is customary with many 
during the holiday vacation season. 

One fact that this class of teachers overlook is that 
musical people have special respect for a teacher who 
keeps growing, and is keen enough to recognize that he 
does not know it all. Then, too, such people enjoy 
having their children receive instruction from a teacher 
whom they believe to be thoroughly familiar with the 
best methods of teaching. In conversation, they will 


say, “ My daughter takes lessons of Professor Prog¬ 
ress,” which is as much as to say, “ We take the best 
or nothing.” Large classes come from the words of 
commendation spoken by patrons more than from any 
other one cause. 

One of the principal values of a public musicale is 
that it makes people talk about your work as a teacher. 
Hence, remarks to pupils and musical friends that will 
lead to a talking interest in your coming events will 
bring greater results. Silence is said to be golden, but 
this is not true in the public affairs of a teacher. 

But silence is golden when giving a new idea which is 
a distinct improvement on one’s past methods. The 
best way to introduce newer and better ways ot teach¬ 
ing is simply to give the newer without remark that 
these ideas are new, or, if something must be said, it 
can be done by saying, “ Here is an idea that is making 

Mr.-, the famous teacher, still more celebrated as 

a man of advanced ideas in the teaching world, and I 
am pleased to be able to give you it in the same form as 
he gives it to his personal pupils. ” It is the old fight of 
keeping the good from crowding out the best. It is 
good to keep up one’s reputation, but it is better to do 
the best work. 


the effect of such a misapplication of well-meant 
advice, carried out with such good intent, but to such 
wrong purpose ! If to “make the fingers strong were 
the desideratum of piano-playing, she might have ob¬ 
tained the required strength much sooner in simpler 
ways. Alas ! it was not strength that was needed so 
much as control, and control is strength made manifest 
in another form and of a higher order. Self-study is 
all right when the ideals are all right, but it should not 
be undertaken too seriously, unless it can be under t e 
supervision or direction of some one capable of guiding 
aright, else keen disappointment will surely result. 

THE legato touch* 

PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

The four essentials to the development of a perfect 
legato are: First, lightness of arm and freedom from 
pressure. Second, a proper condition of repose in the 
nerves and muscles, the condition known as devitali¬ 
zation.” Third, a quick action of the fingers up an 
away from the keys, with perfect equality of up-and- 
down action. Fourth, a proper timing of the start ot 
the fingers involved, the one finger rising, the other 
falling. Failure to produce a legato arises generally 
from neglect of one or more of these essentials, and if 
the teacher can locate the faulty condition, he can easily 
correct it by means of table exercises, through which, as 
a general thing, a good legato is easily established, 
should be borne in mind that, however valuable 
pressure touch may be in its proper place, it is ruin to 
the beginner, and renders the acquisition of a pure 
legato almost impossible. 


It 

the 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

LOUIS C. ELSON. 

IV ith many a musical student 11 Europe ” is a magical 
word. It often seems an ‘ 1 Open Sesame 1 ” to the inner¬ 
most realms of our art. And yet, if a pupil were sud¬ 
denly cross-examined regarding the difference between 
musical study in America and Europe, he might be 
sorely puzzled to give a sensible reply. The teachers in 
America and in Europe are now very nearly on the 
same level, for not only have we hundreds of the best 
European music teachers settled in our country, but we 
have a host of American teachers, long resident abroad, 
who bring to us the entire European musical curriculum 
plus the adaptability to American needs which some 
German and Italian teachers never acquire. 

As regards the “ musical atmosphere ” (a mystical 
expression that!), our leading cities present as much and 
as good music as any of the foreign cities ; our critics 
are as well-trained and generally more honest than those 
on transatlantic shores. It is, however, a deplorable 
fact that the student who will attend every lecture, 
every opera, every concert abroad, is often callous to 
these advantages at home. I have known instances of 
students who were rather careless workers in America 
work themselves almost to death in Europe, and then 
ascribe the advance to the superiority of foreign teach¬ 
ing, while if they had taken matters as seriously in 
their native land, they would have advanced quite as 
rapidly and effectively as after their voyage. 

dangers in self-study. 

E. A. SMITH. 

A YOUNG lady possessing considerable talent was, 
through adverse circumstances, unable to obtain a 
thorough musical education. In order to accomplish 
something she set diligently to work practicing at odd 
moments. Some one had told her that “ the first and 
one of the most important things to do was to practice 
everything very loud in order to make her fingers very 
strong. ’ ’ So she proceeded very religiously to carry out 
these instructions. Having heard her play the lovely 
Chopin Nocturne in G-major, Op. 37, No. 2, several 
times fortissimo , I asked the reason for so doing, 
and learned that she was doing so in order to 
“make her fingers strong.” Imagine, if you can, 


RHVTHH. meter, and time. 

DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT. 

It seems to me regrettable that writers on musical 
topics occasionally use the word rhythm in a twofold 
sense. This is the more to be deplored since there are 
words in ordinary use which cover each of the meanings 
without ambiguity. Ehythm ought always to signify 
the special arrangement of note-lengths that is either 
characteristic of the particular style of composition 
under consideration or that expresses the composer’s 
idea when writing. The rhythm of the polonaise, for 
example, is not three beats of the measure, but is the 
eighth, two-sixteenths, and four-eighths, which will be 
heard in more than half the measures of the piece. The 
rhythm of the first two measures of Beethoven’s third 
sonata consists of half-notes, four sixteenth notes, two 
eighth notes, and two quarter notes, followed by a half 
measure of silence. But the number of beats which fill 
a measure and bring us to a primary accent in regular 
sequence is not necessarily the rhythm of a piece, but 
its meter; although it not infrequently happens, as 
often in the waltz, that the rhythm coincides with the 
meter. The regular recurrence of accent (utilized or not, 
as the case may be) at equal distances should lie called 
“meter”; but this is not denoted by the “time 
signature.” The time signature denotes time—that is, 
the period of duration that the piece is properly to con¬ 
sume—and that is, from another view-point, the rate at 
which it shall move. The time signature of a piece is a 
word, as allegro, adagio, and the like ; or a metronome 
mark, which is more definite, referring as it does to a 
sort of musical clock or time-keeper. The figures §, f, 
and the like, always present at the beginning of a compo¬ 
sition, constitute the meter signature, and teachers should 
always insist upon its being so called. How often do 
we hear that a piece is in “common time”? But one 
who has tried to leave a quartet of good musicians to 
get through a moderately difficult new composition 
without accompaniment or direction, has, it is more 
than likely, come to doubt whether there is such a 
thing, after all, as “common” time among musicians. 
And if some pieces have common time, why should not 
others have a “royal good time,” or even a “bad 
quarter of an hour ” ? No. Let us learn to be precise 
and distinguish between time, meter, and rhythm. This 
is but one of a number of points upon which musicians 
are apt to allow a good deal of ambiguity to enter into 
their usage of language. Let us be clear and exact. 
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exercise practice. 

s. N. PENFIELD. 

Finger exercises are the b&te noir of piano students, 
likewise the stumbling-block of a majority of piano 
teachers. In theory they are so essential in practice, so 
tedious. Result, they are largely neglected ; ultimate 
result, the immense number of poorly equipped and slip¬ 
shod players. Human nature we have to take as we 
find it, and human nature in America, far more than in 
Europe, is uneasy and impatient. An earnest scholar 
probably accepts the dictum of the teacher for exercises 
as for pieces, but expects the results to be immediately 
forthcoming. If not, the exercises are quietly but 
quickly relegated to the rubbish-room ; or, if still prac¬ 
ticed, it is done in a perfunctory and absent-minded 
way that accomplishes next to nothing. 

The teacher quickly discovers this; perhaps, scolds, per¬ 
haps coaxes. If this avails little or nothing, the teacher 
is tempted to acquiesce and get on without them. 

Herein lies the stumbling-block. The fault is less 
frequently that of the pupil than of the teacher, who, 
when he was a pupil, probably shirked in the same 
way. Now, having attained to teaching dignities, he must 
atone for past deficiencies and accomplish for his scholars 
what his own teacher did not do for him. But how ? In 
the first place, he must have a clear understanding of the 
bearing and importance of all classes of exercises—in 
other words, of their relation to the playing of pieces. 
Exercises galore have been written by Plaidy, Schmitt, 
Mason, and a multitude of others, probably all useful in 
application here or there ; but life is short, and the play¬ 
ing of music is the important thing. No greater mistake 
can the teacher make than to put all of his scholars 
through great lists of five-finger exercises and not in 
immediate connection with their use in pieces. It is 
easy to exalt the technical above the musical, and to 
spend a great share of one’s life in teaching and prac¬ 
ticing dry exercises, preparing for fine playing that never 
comes, because the musical sense has become mummi¬ 
fied. All-essential, then, is it to pick out the most appro¬ 
priate exercises for each pupil, to see that they are 
properly learned, and immediately to show their appli¬ 
cation in the performance of actual music. 

BIRTH OF MUSIC. 

DR. ROBERT GOLDBECK. 

Just as man is the latest born in the creation of living 
beings, so is music last developed of the fine arts. Poetry 
flourished among the Greeks as a fully unfolded art, 
not inferior in form, meter, dramatic power, or lyric 
beauty to the literature of the present day. The painters 
and sculptors of ancient times are stiH regarded as su¬ 
preme masters of artistic creation. Music alone re¬ 
mained in its infancy for many centuries, harmony, or 
the combination of tones, being unknown to the Greeks, 
except in the sense of melodic tone-succession. Not 
until the seventeenth century did music begin to broaden 
out its sway of harmony : Bach and Handel indicating 
the way, Haydn and Mozart striving onward, until the 
great modern art of music culminated in Beethoven, 
then only the science and art of tones attaining the 
same proportion, the same greatness that the older sister 
arts had long before acquired. Is music more spiritual 
in its nature, because the latest to appear in its fullest 
bloom? It is singular, however, that the first rudi¬ 
mentary musical sound upon this earth appeared ten 
million years before the advent of man, in the cricket 
(as proved by fossil remains found in the primary strata), 
which was the first to utter its monotonous song, the 
first to break the silence of nature. The little insect 
has kept up the same song to the present time. 

THE MINOR SCALE. 

MADAME A. PUPIN. • 

I NEVER had a pupil to come to me who understood the 
minor scale. Although many of them had played the 
minor scales by note, they had a very hazy idea of 
their whys and wherefores ; and I found this to be the 
case because they had been taught to play the scale of 
C-major and then its relative minor A, and so on. But 
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as soon as I made them play the scale of C-major, and 
then the scale of C-minor, everything became clear to 
them. 

I told them to play the scale of C ascending, first in 
the major and then in the minor, and to note that the 
only difference was in the 3d. Thus they became 
familiar with the major and the minor 3d. Then I told 
them that they could not descend the minor scale with¬ 
out knowing its signature, and I taught them these two 
little formulas : (1) The signature of a minor scale is 
the same as the signature of its relative major ; (2) the 
relative major of any minor key is found on its minor 
3d. After this first example it seemed to be easy not 
only to play any minor scale ascending and descending, 
but to give instantly the signature of any major or 
minor key, which could not be done by the former 
method. Learning the melodic minor scales in this 
wise, the pupil found no trouble with the harmonic 
minor scales. This seems to me much more simple and 
logical than learning a major scale and then its relative 
minor. 

IiII^ES AflD DISLjlIKES. 

CARL W. GRIMM. 

11 1 do n’t like my new piece,” is an expression often 
to be heard. The teacher selects the music for his 
pupils for its purely artistic beauty, for its entertaining 
feature, or for its useful qualities. If you do not like a 
piece your teacher gives you, it shows that you are not 
yet educated np to the standard to appreciate it. For a 
teacher is more apt to give music above, than below, 
your level of attainments. Conscientious study will 
surely reveal its beauties to you. If you were to like, 
at first hearing, every piece you began to study, it would 
imply that you came to this world with a previously 
educated taste, or, when you limit your music to your 
likes merely, that you are really not making any progress 
in your spiritual development. A new style may at 
times seem very attractive to you, but, as a rule, on 
account of its being so different to what you are accus¬ 
tomed, it will not always please you, and you must first 
learn to like it. Any teacher will readily consider the 
wishes parents may have in regard to music for their 
children, provided their wishes can be complied with ; 
but parents ought not to dictate to the teacher what 
to do. They ought to remember that, as a consequence 
of his teaching so many years and so many hundreds of 
pupils and so many thousands of pieces, the teacher has 
a better judgment than they of what is good for the 
pupils. 

Worse it is yet when the pupil himself wants to make 
his demands of what the teacher should give or not give. 
What would people say of a patient who would tell a 
doctor what to write on the prescription ? 

Another queer sort of people limit their likes to an 
inherited lot of old music. Now, this music may be an 
excellent collection, but not at all suited to the party 
taking lessons. 

A teacher not only instructs you in notes and keys, 
but knows best what is good for your fingers and music 
soul. _ _ __ 

Music, in itself, is perfect purity. It can not even 
be stained by association with words nor scenes. But 
that which has been identified with secular festivities is 
thereby unfitted for sacred use, by reason of the incon¬ 
gruous associations that cling to it. Every emotion, 
from gravest to gayest, is stirred, at times, in sacred as 
well as secular proceedings ; only that one class pertains 
to this life and the other to that beyond. Had the music 
of the “Blue Danube” waltzes been composed for and 
exclusively used with words of religious jubilation, it 
would be very effective sacred music; now, it is not and 
never can be. All secular amusements are the outlets of 
true piety, when properly toned and regulated ; and the 
prudery, male or female, that incontinently denounces 
them is—to my mind—ineffably despicable. “Music 
can not make us more prudent nor practical. She neither 
teaches ethics nor appeals to our reasons, our principles, 
nor our honors ; but she can make us more romantic and 
less careworn ; and that is what is wanted in these 
money-grabbing times, more than anything else.”— W. 
JET. Neave. 



GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORK. By 
Louis C. Elson. L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

In the preface the author says that it was his effort 
“ to bring together the lives of the great composers in 
such manner that the average reader may understand 
how their work aided in musical development, and in 
what degree their schools were interwoven.” In carrying 
out this idea, the old Flemish and Italian schools, the 
latter culminating in Palestrina, are considered with 
great care, the object being, by means of the connection 
between the composers and their pupils, to establish a 
clear bond of union between the first schools and modern 
music. Although not strictly biographical, the book 
contains much that will enable the reader to form a clear 
notion of the lives and characters of the “ great com¬ 
posers,” and the particular influence they exerted on 
the music of the age in which they lived. There are 
twelve portraits in the book. A specially notable 
chapter is the one on “ Wagner: His Life and Theo¬ 
ries.” 

FAMOUS SINGERS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 
By Henry C. Lahee. L. C. Page & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

This book is welcome to the musical public because it 
gives much more than the majority of books of its kind, 
in that it brings into one volume a mass of information, 
carefully sifted and condensed, that ordinarily fills 
several volumes. The arrangement of the book is also 
to be commended. The first chapter includes from 1600 
to 1800. Then the epochs are indicated by names— 
Pasta, Mario, Titjens. Then follow prima donnas of 
the ’50’s, ’60’s, etc. ; chapter on “ Famous Tenors and 
Baritones,” “Contraltos and Bassos,” and a chrono¬ 
logical table giving the dates of birth, debut, and death 
of about 300 noted singers who are not included in 
the main body of the book. The records of the famous 
artists, their struggles for recognition, their hard work 
and continual care and practice, not only form interesting 
reading, but teach many valuable lessons to the ambi¬ 
tious student who aspires to equal eminence. It is not 
simply a collection of incidents, but an intelligent and 
helpful estimate of the facts that make up the life of the 
singers who are represented in the book. 

DAS KLAVIERSPIEL FUR MUSIKSTUDIRENDE. 

By Alfred Richter. Breitkopf & Hartel. 

Price, $1.80. 

To those who are able to read German we can recom¬ 
mend this book as a valuable work on piano-playing. 
The various questions are treated with that thorough¬ 
ness of detail so characteristic of the German. There 
are three divisions to the book : “Technic,” “Embel¬ 
lishments,” “ Performance.” Special chapters are on 
“Position at the Piano,” “Attack,” “ Training of the 
Fingers,” and “Principles of Fingering” in the part 
devoted to technic, and “Technic as a Means to an 
End,” “Modification of Tone-power,” “ Phrasing, ” and 
“The Esthetic Side of Performance.” The rules and 
suggestions are amplified by many iUustrations. 

GESCHICHTE DER MUSIKTHEORIE YOM IX BIS 
XIX JAHRHUNDERT. Yon Hugo Riemann. 
Leipzig, Max Hesse. Price, $3.35 
For those of our readers who are interested in the his¬ 
tory of the theory of music, and are able to read Ger¬ 
man, we can recommend this work as one of the most 
valuable, since it brings together a mass of information 
from many and widely separated sources, with the con¬ 
clusions of an eminent theorist. The work of the early 
writers,— Scotus, Hucbald, Guido, Franco,—with all the 
theories and works of the composers of the Middle Ages, 
is carefully and critically considered, with copious illus¬ 
trations. As a work of reference for the library it has a 
permanent value. 
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Edvard Gkieg has been very ill with hronchitis. 
Puccini is said to have made $100,000 out of his 
operas. 

Rosenthal’s tour will include a trip to the Pacific 
Coast and Mexico. 

The Eisteddfod, at Salt Lake City, was attended by 
over 15,000 persons. 

Heinrich Ehrlich has given np teaching. He is 
seventy-six years old. 

Ecgen d’Albkrt has achieved success with a comic 
opera called “ The Departure.” 

The building to be erected in Cincinnati for the Siin- 
gerfest next year will cost $30,000. 

Milwaukee is to have a national Eisteddfod in 
January. $500 is the prize for the best chorus. 

Massenet is to write music to an opera founded on 
Dumas’ great romance, ’’The Three Musketeers.” 

The late Empress of Austria was a warm patron of 
Wagner and assisted him financially on different occa¬ 
sions. 

Patti is to marry again. This time it is a Swedish 
nobleman, Baron Kederstrom. He is about thirty-five 
years old. 

England seems to attract American singers. It is 
announced that David Bispham is to make his home 
permanently there. 

A FIRM of autoharp manufacturers, on the authority 
of a trade paper, has received an order from Germany 
for 150,000 instruments. 

An act is pending before the Legislature of Georgia to 
compel piano-tnners to take out a State license in order 
to carry on their trade. 

Busoni has commenced a “ Clavier-Orchester-Cyklus” 
—a series of four concerts illustrating the origin and 
development of the piano concerto. 

Selling music by the pound is a new idea. It was 
done in Dayton, O. A pound of Beethoven weighs the 
same as a pound of “ Coon songs,” of course. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has been offered the post of 
director of the music at the Crystal Palace, London. 
It is said that he is inclined to accept the offer. 

Hans Richter, the celebrated Yiennese conductor, 
is to take charge of the orchestral concerts at Manches¬ 
ter, England, for six months. The salary is $7500. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the English composer, 
has been ordered to rest from work. He is suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, due to an attack of the grip. 

A Berlin correspondent says that during the entire 
musical season in that city there will not be many even¬ 
ings in which two, three, or more concerts will not occur. 

Sight-singing classes are very popular in the large 
cities at the present time. It is the old “ singin’ skewl ” 
revived, without the mirth and jolly good humor of the 
latter. 

Professor J. K. Paine, of Harvard University, has 
about finished a grand opera. It deals with a romantic 
Moorish story and is called Azara. The libretto is also 
from his pen. 

Doring, whose pianoforte studies are well known to 
American teachers, recently celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his connection with the Royal Conserva¬ 
tory of Dresden, Germany. 

An opera in one act, forty minutes long, and with but 
one character, a ‘ 1 prima donna soprano, ” as an exchange 
had it, was produced lately at Copenhagen. It was 
written by Ludwig Schytte. 

Saint SaEns, now sixty-four, was asked by a cele¬ 
brated violinist why he had never written a strong 
quartet. “I am yet too young, and lack sufficient 
experience,” was the reply. 
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It is reported that Sauer intends, during his American 
tour, to play a number of compositions not often heard 
in concerts. This is somewhat different from the custom 
of the great artists. 

Leschetitzky, the famous Vienna pedagogue, once 
reproached Paderewski for spending four hours daily in 
practicing Czerny exercises. “Think ten times and 
play one time,” he said. 

An interviewer says that Rosenthal confessed that he 
never played finger-exercises. He selects the difficu t 
figures in a composition, and also makes new combina¬ 
tions of them, for practice. 

Announcement is made that Verdi has written an 
opera with Nero as the leading character. All the 
tyrant’s musical qualities and all Verdi’s ability can 
not change Nero into a hero. 

Music has been taking hold of the students of Co¬ 
lumbia University, under the inspiration of Professor 
MacDowell. A strong chorus and a full orchestra are 
prominent features of the work. 

Sousa, when a boy in Washington, D. C., played with 
the colored children of the neighborhood. He says he 
learned from them the peculiar melodic and rhythmic 
swing that his compositions have. 

Some years ago the Government of Sweden instituted 
a system of lottery which has j ust been discontinued. A 
sum of $1,500,000 was raised by this means, which was 
used to build a magnificent State opera-house. 

Don Lorenzo Perosi, whose sacred oratorios are the 
latest sensation in Italy, has just completed a fourth. 
His ambition is to write twelve before the end of this 
century. His style is said to be very contrapuntal. 

A New York piano trade reporter says that Chauncey 
M. Depew predicts that it will not be long before every 
parlor-car on the great railroads will carry a piano for 
the guests, just as is the custom on the greatocean liners. 

A monument has been erected to Vieuxtemps at Ver- 
viers, Belgium, his birthplace. It represents the gTeat 
violinist, life-size, with his instrument under his left 
arm, and the bow, in his right hand, pointing down¬ 
ward. 

Pope Leo has written the text for an ode for a festival 
occasion. The composition is for tenor and baritone 
solos, chorus, and orchestra. The subject is the conver¬ 
sion of King Clovis, of early French history, to Christi¬ 
anity. 

Moskowski, who has been troubled with a nervous 
affection of the arm that defied the efforts of many phy¬ 
sicians, is said to have been relieved by a Paris physi¬ 
cian. He will again appear in concerts and will bring 
out a new concerto. 

The rage for decoration has now taken hold among 
piano manufacturers. Some beautiful cases have been 
specially designed lately for wealthy customers. All 
the resources of artistry in wood-carving and ornamen¬ 
tation have been employed. 

An Indianapolis inventor claims to have completed an 
attachment for changing the pitch of pianos. It manipu¬ 
lates the action in such fashion that a change from inter¬ 
national to concert pitch is the work of but an instant. 
A patent has been secured. 

Rosenthal’s first lessons were from Mikuli, the well- 
known Chopin editor. Later, while still but a youth, 
he was with Joseffy, then living in Vienna. At this 
same time he attended the university from which he 
received the degree of M. A. 

A number of musicians of Cleveland, O., have organ¬ 
ized “The Cleveland Manuscript Club.” Wilson G. 
Smith was appointed temporary chairman. This spirit 
should manifest itself in other cities. Philadelphia and 
New York have strong societies of this kind. 

“ Musical America,” edited by John C. Freund, is 
the last candidate for the favor of the musical public. 
It is a bright, newsy, weekly journal, and covers the 
territory ot the United States very well by means of 
correspondents in every important city. 

At a sale of copyrights, held by the great music-pub¬ 
lishing firm, Robert Cocks & Co., of London, the rights 
of Mascheroni’s famous song, “ For All Eternity,” were 


sold for $11,000. This song was brought out by Adelma 
Patti, and was considered the “ hit” of the season. 

That the public is not yet tired of the star system is 
shown by the fact that even the Boston Symphony Or¬ 
chestra concerts do not d.aw as good houses when they 

have no soloist as when some artist is announced. It is 

said that a singer draws better than an instrumentalist. 

Gustav Hinrichs is in charge of the orchestra ol the 
National Conservatory of Music, New York. All t e 
large music schools should follow this example and 
organize orchestras from their teachers and capable 
pupils, under the direction of an experienced eondmtqr. 

Mr.G.W.CHAD WICK, director of the New England Con¬ 
servatory, has arranged that a section of 150 seats is to be 
retained for conservatory students at all the concer s o 
the Kneisel Quartet. The hearing of chamber music, 
rendered in a finished style, is a valuable adjunct to a 
musical education. 

Sprucewood is not ordinarily considered a valuable 
wood, but some kinds of it are extensively used in 
making the tops of stringed instruments. Rosewood 
ranges in price from lj cents to 10 cents a pound. A 
certain kind of Adirondack spruce, that is scarce, is 
worth more than rosewood. 

After 1900 no one can take the degree of Musical 
Doctor at Oxford or Cambridge Universities in England, 
and after 1902 the degree of Musical Bachelor, unless 
he has been in residence nine terms. In order to obtain 
the doctor’s degree he must also have graduated in some 
other faculty. This is scholasticism rampant. 

A violinist, playing in the house of a self-made 
man, who had also made bis fortune, showed his instru¬ 
ment—a fine “Strad.”—to the host. “This is more 
than two hundred years old,” he said. In his desire to 
keep things going well, the host said, soothingly, Go 
on all the same ; I hope no one will notice it.” 

The Knabe Piano Company has opened a hall for 
concerts in New York city to be known as Knabe Hall. 
It is at Fifth Avenne and Twentieth Street. It is said 
that the firm has guaranteed the concerts of Emil Paur 
and his orchestra, which were to have been given under 
the management of Carl Loewenstein, who failed lately. 

An organization has been formed to lake the place of 
the old Music Hall Corporation in Boston. A new build¬ 
ing is to be erected at Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues. It will be built on lines similar to the old 
building, with some modifications, based on the Music 
Hall at Leipsic, Germany, which is considered the best 
in Europe. 

The Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Williamsport, Pa., Wednesday and Thurs¬ 
day, December 28th and 29th. Mr. Roscoe Huff, of 
Williamsport, is the president. A fine program of essays 
and music has been arranged, and a good attendance is 
expected. 

Max Alvary, one of the greatest of Wagnerian 
tenors, died at Tabarz, Thuringia, Germany, November 
8th, of cancer of the stomach. He was forty-one years 
old. His early training was that of an architect. Ilis 
vocal Btudies were under the direction of Stockhausen 
and Lamperti, in Dresden. His real name was Aschen- 
bach. He leaves a wife and seven children. 

The Musical Protective Union, an association of the 
orchestra players of New York city, examined Mr. Laf- 
ricain, formerly a trumpeter in the Boston Simphony 
Orchestra, for the post of first trumpeter in the new 
orchestra of which Emil Paur is thecondnctor. Although 
he was backed by Mr. Paur, they decided that he was 
not competent to fill the post. Some time a It«r the 
decision was reconsidered. It is this petty spirit that 
seems to justify the carping spirit of criticism which the 
public often displays toward the musical profession. 

It is particularly desirable that America should 
devote to music that wide and popular study which it 
gives to general education. We have a smaller percent- 
age of illiterate persons probably than any other nation 
in the world, and there is no reason why we should 
permit musical illiteracy to exist when an understanding 
of the first principles ol the art is so easily acquired.— 
11 Self- Culture. ’ ’ 


COMMENTS BY EMIL LIEBLING. 

Musical Salmagundi. 

The other night I had the opportunity of listening to 
a performance of the Wieniawski concert waltz by one of 
the mechanical instruments of which so many are in t e 
market, and it was enough to make one very thought u 
indeed, and apprehensive of inevitable results, so far as 
executive art is concerned. This very difficult selection 
was not only played with a vim and technical proficiency 
which no living virtuoso could emulate, but with a nicety 
of phrasing and a variety of tone that effectually dis¬ 
armed all criticism which might have been made on that 
score. If this sort of thing goes on, it is difficult to 
perceive the necessity of individual effort, for this 
mechanical device, to most intents and purposes, does 
away with the artist, who, even after endless practice, 
can never hope to equal its perfection, either in force, 

rapidity, clearness, or precision.. 

If the proper enjoyment of music lies in its being 
heard, instead of being assisted by the visual sense, I 
for one am free to confess that 1 have heard many famous 
artists who, after a lifetime of study, fell far short of 
the instrument quoted above. 

The Arab of the concert-stage, the nomad of art,—the 
traveling virtuoso,—is once more upon us. Captured by 
some enterprising piano firm, he cavorts up and down 
this vast country, gets himself interviewed, has his plati¬ 
tudes copied with avidity in all the exchanges, makes 
dollars where he made francs abroad, and then leaves 
us, having a more or less mottled opinion of the nation 
as a whole, which he is not slow to express to his ad¬ 
miring friends in Europe. It is gratifying to observe, 
however, how many local celebrities spring up who are 
fully as good as auy of the Rosenthals and Paderewskis 
who visit us. We have a score of them right here in 
Chicago, who, endowed with much gall, more nerve, 
somewhat nimble fingers, and very injudicious friends, 
aided by a complaisant daily press, try to play that sort 
of confidence game on the public. The height of that 
sort of idiotic local patriotism was reached when the 
editor of a Chicago publication advised Josef Hofmann to 
come here and study with tne of our teachers. 

What constitutes a local artist anyway ? It certainly 
takes more than the mere fact of living in a certain 
ward and being liable to jury duty to establish one’s 
identity with a certain locality. We have right here 
among us many musicians who are in, but not of, Chi¬ 
cago, and who seem to feel that to he classed among 
local artists is a reflection on their standing with the 
world at large. Truly a very narrow way of looking at 
the matter, and it were far better for these same people 
to identify themselves more with their surroundings. 

I notice that they are very glad to pick up the crumbs 
which fall from the local table. 

'.*• 

We are to hear Rosenthal in December, and he makes 
his entree with the hackneyed Liszt E-flat Concerto— 
rather an unfortunate selection. Has the great pianist 
gone back on the Schytte concerto, of which such great 
things were promised ? or is he reserving his tours tie 
force , in the literal sense of the word, for his own re¬ 
citals,—to be given later on,—so as to, as it were, whet 
the appetite of the public for more? Perhaps a wise 
precaution. There is a curious note of criticism in the 
Eastern press reviews, which Paderewski did not evoke. 
What a strange career the great Pole had ! All criticism 
seemed to suspend its functions when he appeared. 
Later on, we are to hear Sauer, who makes a specialty of 
everything, and Zeldenrust, who is said to have Bach as 
his hobby. It is difficult to imagine a specialistic Bach 
player, but then nowadays everybody must have some 
sort of label. 


To judge from MacDowell’s latest set of pieces, en¬ 
titled “Sea Pieces,” he is abetter landsman than sailor, 
for his “ Woodland Sketches ” were immeasurably supe¬ 
rior to the watery opus. Endowed with rare musical imag¬ 
ination, he covers his ideas with endless modulations, 
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and loses all sense of tonality. Most of our American 
composers either know too much or not enough. Nevin 
illustrates the latter phrase. He also has an exquisite 
musical inventiveness, but lacks form and sense of fit¬ 
ness. Dudley Buck has been a useful writer. John K. 
Paine’s music reflects the classic shades of Cambridge. 
Foote is a very live man with a very curious penchant for 
Irish cadences, and Chadwick and Parker may be relied 
on for good things to come. 

We need, in piano-playing, force, but not strength ; 
firmness, but neither flabbiness nor contraction ; not de¬ 
vitalization, but a vitalized sense of the doing of it. 

You have been doing good work in your community, 
raised the standard of music, produced the very best re¬ 
sults, and yet, all of a sudden, without any cause, your 
business drops off, your authority is no more recognized, 
you feel your influence waning, and your very living 
and existence threatened. Men and women whom you 
could teach are taking your place, and you are fast 
drifting toward oblivion or the vaudeville stage, which 
even a Del Puente and Camilla Urso have found a prof¬ 
itable retreat from the legitimate concert stage. What 
is the reason ? and why are you being retired so uncere¬ 
moniously ? Simply because you have neglected to 
recognize the ever-changing conditions of the musical 
market. Somehow or other, the indefinite impression 
has gone abroad that you are getting old, not up to 
the times, old-fogyish in your notions, cranky, too rem¬ 
iniscent, purs^ig ancient methods in short, getting 
passe. The fiat has gone forth, perchance started by 
some school-girl or some jealous competitor, and all 
your subsequent efforts are in vain. Go and hang your¬ 
self! In every other profession the experience that 
comes with age is duly recognized as an additional ad- 
vantage ; not so in music. 

Where does good music begin, and bad music end ! 
Can music be specifically either ? A Strauss waltz is as 
good in its way as a Beethoven symphony is in other 
ways. I should consider music bad which was incorrect 
or served vile purposes ; and even in the latter case it is 
only demoralized by association and inference, and not 
per se. It is very safe not to draw any conclusions from 
a man’s works as to his own self—but, then, to say 
more on this subject, would be telling tales out of 
school. 

It is not a difficult matter to imagine how Chopin 
came to write his “Funeral March.” A ready pianist, 
even without the additional gift of composition, is eter¬ 
nally trying new combinations, and this accounts in a 
way for the many awful things which are published, and 
which should really come under the criminal law. 
Almost any one might have stumbled on the opening 
phrase in which the chord of B-flat minor alternates 
with the third portion of the G flat major triad. With 
the instinct of genius, however, Chopin knew a good 
thing when he had it, and became interested in it to the 
extent of experimenting with this basso ostinato, and 
seeing how far it would stand development; and, sure 
enough, it panned out beautifully ! But there came a 
gentle sufficiency, which he speedily recognized, and a 
deviation to the relative major very naturally followed, 
yielding a fine climax, which was at once bagged and 
taken advantage of. This ended the first part. For the 
middle portion he simply took one of many melodies 
which a man af his caliber always had in stock, and the 
repetition of the first part saved the trouble of inventing 
a third movement. Rather a cold-blooded way of look- 
in^ at it, is it not ? But not so far from the truth as you 
would imagine. The recipe is very simple, and yet how 
few can compound similar results ! 

Perfection of form is at once the great achievement and 
curse of the great composers. They could not get away 
from it, and, as the form is bound to become superseded 
and antiquated, the contents must follow suit. It is 
from this point of view that even the Beethoven sonatas 
and symphonies will at last have to bow to the inevitable 
and become shelved. 

Chicago, November 20 th. 
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DANGER OF PREMATURE INTRODUCTION OF 
CLASSICAL MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 

How often do we hear an ambitious and musically profi¬ 
cient parent declare that her child shall be taught to 
play the simple classics as early as possible, in order 
that a taste for the noblest and purest music may be cul¬ 
tivated from the beginning ! The ambition, to be sure, 
is a laudable one, and, at first thought, the method 
seems plausible and commendable; hut experience 
teaches otherwise. Let us look at the facts : 

Here is a child who, at the age of ten, has passed the 
stage of simple finger-exercises, and is capable of playing 
easy three- or four part themes. The teacher or parent is 
delighted at the opportunity to introduce the child to 

“ something classic’’—something that, while simple in 

technic and slow in movement, embodies the soul and 
art of a master, and ought, it would seem, to appeal to 
and educate the artistic sensibility and appreciation of 
the pupil. A sonata of Haydn or Mozart is chosen, we 
will suppose, and the pupil is set to work upon it, nec¬ 
essarily, as upon any ordinary exercise or theme. What 
is the result ? Does the child derive any inspiration or 
any artistic enjoyment from the practice ? Does it arrive 
at length at auy power of interpretation, or any artistic 
finish in performance? On the contrary, I think it will 
be found that the classic production, no matter how 
faithfully practiced, will inevitably he reduced by the 
child to a labored, perfunctory, purely mechanical 
exercise ; and, worse than this, for all aftertime it will 
remain in memory a mere rudimentary exercise in tech¬ 
nic, for which there will survive a certain distaste, 
almost repugnance, just like anything else which calls up 
the associations of the exercise hook. These beautiful 
works of art, when used as practice pieces, will forever 
seem to have a sort of haunting crudity and childishness, 
like the verses in our old First Reader that we stumbled 
over with the lifeless sing-song of our early school-days. 

The reason is evident enough—namely, that the 
young music pupil is set to performing themes that re¬ 
quire interpretation, before the interpretative faculty, 
except in very rare instances, is developed. It is just 
as unreasonable to expect large results in the musical 
education of a child from the early introduction of the 
simpler masterpieces as it would be to expect to develop 
literary appreciation in a boy of ten or twelve by drill¬ 
ing him in the reading of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam 
onthe ground that the words are mostly short and sim¬ 
ple. To be sure, the words are; but consider the 
thoughts, which constitute the essence of the poem and 
make it a masterpiece. So with a sonata of Mozart: 
consider the soul of it, which a child is wholly unfit 
and unable to interpret, and you will surely admit the 
folly of setting a beginner to master it, on the absurd 
excuse that its technicalities are slight. 

Children ought not to be introduced to classic 
music as performers of it until they are old enough to 
understand, appreciate, and interpret it. There is no 
objection, of course, to playing classic music to them, if 
it be played soulfully and well. Indeed, this is about 
the only way to awaken in them the soul of art, and 
make them aware of those longings, those tender sensi¬ 
bilities and spiritual glowings, which are the beginning 
of their interpretative power. “A child,” says Carl 
Reinecke “ does not at once demand poetic nourish¬ 
ment, but simply healthy food.” Indeed, a child can 
hardly give attention to the poetry of music until its 
technic has been measurably mastered ; for the mental 
attention is not sufficiently released from the intricacies 
of technic to allow any real liberty of soul. Were 
there no positively deleterious effects from the too early 
use of masterpieces as exercises, their introduction 
would be futile, so far as the cultivation of musical taste 
and appreciation is concerned. Far better to 1 eave them 
in their unpolluted beauty and majesty and sweetness, 
until the young musician has reached the age and the 
technical proficiency that will enable him to approach 
them consciously as works of art. For practice pieces, 
for “ healthy food,” as Reinecke puts it, let the teacher 
or parent be satisfied with such excellent material as is 
supplied by Krause, dementi, Alban Foerster, Knhlau, 
and other musical writers of the same class. There are 
so few of the divine masters that it would be a pity to 
develop a distaste for the least of their incomparable 
works by their premature introduction as practice 
exercises. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON TEACHING THE PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 

BY EMMA HALL TARBET. 


Teaching piano means something more than explain¬ 
ing rules and prescribing exercises. Method is scarcely 
more to the teacher than the chisel in the hand of the 
sculptor—a necessary implement, but useless -wit - 
out the designing brain, the skilful and expenenced 

hand. e 

A method is an individual or a common way of doing 

something that rests upon definite principles. The ex¬ 
perience of a teacher will go a long way in shaping his 
particular method. To tell a pupil to play with relaxed 
muscles, to accent, to slur, is one thing ; but to direct his 
efforts with exact judgment, with such untiring careful¬ 
ness as to lead him in the end to the extent of his power 
of doing, is quite another thing. 

Mind is the balance-wheel which governs all activity 
in a well-regulated human mechanism. It is the motor 
which furnishes power to the physical organism. 

The mind must be correctly educated for playing. As 
we think, so we act. Playing is directed mental power ; 
it goes beyond the knowledge of all the muscles. Every 
muscle, developed to the very highest point of delicacy, 
as well as strength, needs but a thought to respond faith¬ 
fully to its master—the brain. The pianist “ thinks 
with his finger-tips.” 

A method can not he perfect unless meeting individual 
needs. No two pupils can he treated alike, either in a 
purely technical or a musical sense. The teacher must 
think out the artistic path for each pupil, and show him 

the way through it. 

The sooner we learn to reproduce the thought, to use 
execution as a means rather than as an end, so much the 
sooner will our minds and tastes reach a refinement of 
appreciation that shall reveal to ns mysteries in art 
otherwise unknown. 

Taste is more spiritual than mental. The cultivation 
of good, refined taste should be one of the chief efforts of 
the teacher. A pupil must have such music as he can 
find some pleasure in, “ for one only understands what 
is akin to something already existing in himselt.” At 
the same time, the teacher must lead the pupil to make 
a constant effort toward appreciation of the beautiful 
if he develops taste. 

The pianist needs mechanical physical exercise to 
make the muscles flexible, but these must be under the 
control of a cultivated mind. When the student realizes 
that mechanism and flexibility do not constitute music, 
then we will have pianists worthy the name. 

Necessarily, the musical sense in individuals differs 
widely. All may have two hands and ten fingers. 
Determination on the part of a pupil to be an artist will 
not make him one ; no amount of study and time will 
accomplish that. It is not achievement, it is the 
development of the divine spark, and that which no 
teacher can put into a pupil, but which a good teacher 
can help to develop. 

Piano-playing is not gymnastics or the result of 
certain trained muscles; it is more—it is a gift from 
heaven. If there is no talent, no matter how great a 
love for music exists, there is no gain. Science and art 
may be acquired by learning, hut the power behind them 
is the gift of God. 

The intuition which penetrates a pupil’s character 
at once, clearness in demonstration, instructing and also 
keeping up the interest, is a gift of nature rather than a 
result of study. Patience, tact, and perseverance make 
a successful teacher, combined with a thorough, careful 
preparation in knowledge and in the science of im¬ 
parting it. 

The greater the art, the more simple and natural it 
appears. It is to control and utilize the muscles of 
finger, hand, and arm that we put all our effort upon 
the idea and use it according to our educated taste and 
knowledge. 

The physical is but the servant of the mental. 
Through study we become acquainted with ourselves, 
and through the ability of our teachers we find the way 
to our own possibilities. 
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GREAT PLAYERS AND GREAT TEACHERS. 


BY E. A. BAUGH AN. 


Can a musician be a second-rate singer or pianist and 
yet be a fair teacher ? That is the usual mode of argu¬ 
ment. But it may well he doubted if it be true. Leav¬ 
ing singers out of the question,-for there have been 
several very successful teachers who have never achieved 
much success as public vocalists,-it is certainly a fact 
that the great virtuosi who have taught—Liszt, Joachim, 
Ysaye, Madame Schumann, and Rubinstein have pro¬ 
duced some of the best among the younger artists oi 
to-day If one took into account only those pupils who 
have achieved a place in the first flight, it might be a 
little unfair to reason that the best performers make the 
best teachers ; for certainly it must be allowed thatgreat 
virtuosi have the pick of talent as their pupils, and 
therefore are in a better position to have promising 
pupils than is a professor who has not the same attractive 

renown. But it is not true that the good teaching o 
celebrated artists is only to be traced in celebrated pupils, 
for there is not a violinist of second-rate talent who has 
studied under Joachim, or a pianist of mediocre ability 
under Madame Schumann, who does not show a hundred 
good effects of the teaching and influence of genius, 
this fact be admitted, then it follows that the better the 
performer, the better will he or she be as a teacher, pro¬ 
vided there is no absolute incapacity for imparting 
knowledge.—“ IfiSEfll 


DO N’TS. 


BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 


Don’t let your child stop music study because he 
dislikes the drudgery and confinement of practice. 

Do n’t expect that an active child will enjoy practice 
for the first year or two before he can play well enough 
to make real music. 

Do n’t feel disappointed if your child would, at times, 
rather continue his sport with playfellows than come 
away from them to his music study. 

Do n’t think that you can get a pupil to enjoy classical 
music hy giving him heroic instalments of it. 

Do n’t attempt to teach a child as if he was a diminu¬ 
tive adult, but teach him as a child. 

Don’t expect to teach a child as a child until you 
know child-life. Read “The Study of the Child,” by 
A. R. Taylor. 

Do n’t keep a pupil so long at one piece that he 
becomes tired of it. Change to a new one, and later 
review the former piece. 

Don’t slight your gift of musical talent. It is an 
obligation upon you to cultivate it. 

Don’t imagine that neglected or poor practice is a 
small matter ; it is downright robbery of the money 
paid for tuition. 

Do n’t go to your lesson with better prepared excuses 
than exercises, Mudes, and pieces. 

Do n’t expect a good lesson when you give a poor reci¬ 
tation. 

Do n’t expect your teacher to do all, for your part is 
the larger. 

Don’t neglect practice, and then tell your friends 
that your teacher is of no account. 

Don’t deceive yourself with the idea that you can 
learn music when thinking of other things than your 
practice. 

Don’t practice so fast as to cause you to feel “an im¬ 
pending disaster,” for this apprehension will soon 
become a fixed part in your playing of that piece. 

Do n’t dread the study of harmony. New methods 
and live teachers make it enjoyable. 

Do n’t forget that there is a difference between a per¬ 
former and a musician. 

Do n’t expect to become a real musician unless yon 
give the first place in estimation and time to the study 
and practice of music. 

Don’t say that you can not memorize a piece, 
can, if you take it phrase hy phrase. 


You 


Don’t neglect the cultivation of your vocal powers 
for it will teach you how to make your instrument 

S1 Don’t keep all your musical gifts and skill for your- 
self Play at the social meetings of your church, in t 
Sunday-school, and for people who have an instrument 

but no one to play it. 

Do n’t expect good music from a bad piano. 

Do n’t willingly pay five hundred dollars for a good 
piano, and regretfully five dollars a year for keeping it 

111 Don’t employ “pin-money teachers,” but profes¬ 
sionals who are musicians as well as teachers. 

Don’t carry on an interesting conversation in the 
hearing of a pupil and expect him to apply himself 

h D P S let trifling excuses prevent daily practice any 
more than it does regular attendance at school. 

Don’t willingly pay a fair sum for tuition and gru 
blingly begrudge a few cents for suitable sheet music. 

Do n’t say that a piece is unmusical because you do 
see any music in it at your first playing. 

Don’t expect sufficient daily practice without fixed 

hours for it faithfully kept. 

Don’t tell your child that you can’t endure his prac¬ 
tice of exercises and scales. 

Do n’t expect good results from your child’s teacher 
unless you do your part in seeing that the practice is 
thorough and regular. 

Don’t make a disobedient child do an extra hour of 
practice as a punishment. 

Don’t quit practicing because you have stopped taking 


lessons. 

Do n’t think there is any beauty in your playing 1 
you neglect to make the phrases clear. 

Don’t put off practicing your technical exercises 
until the next time, or you will never do them. 

Don’t think that careless and imperfect practice will 
make effective and perfect playing. 

Don’t expect a child to delight in practicing in a cold 
room. 

Don’t play your newest and half-learned piece for 
friends, for an old one to you will be new to them. 

Do n’t play over all the pieces in your new book, but 
wait until you take them as lessons, and so have a new 
piece each time. 

Do n’t think you are economical when yon buy cheap 
editions of sheet music, for the lack of good fingering, 
phrasing, and correct editing makes such music dear at 
any price. 

Don’t think that you can keep advancing if you do 
not read the best music journals and new works on 
music. 

Don’t underestimate the practical value to yourself 
of attendance at the Music Teachers’ Association meet¬ 
ings. 

Do n’t lack the moral courage to take a summer course 
of lessons of some first-class teacher. 

Do n’t neglect the study of pupils. 

Don’t keep teaching the same old set of pieces. 

Don’t let pupils play without making real music out 
of their pieces. 

Do n’t make a sharper criticism over a wrong note 
than over wrong expression or interpretation. 

Do n’t expect a pupil to make a satisfactory advance¬ 
ment by means of music that does not interest him. 

Do n’t expect fine musical effects from a pupil who 
has a hard and thumping touch. 

Do n’t trust to luck for getting over a hard place in 
your lesson, but learn it so well that it no longer causes 
you to hesitate. 


Do n’t hurry when you are practicing a fast piece. 
Don’t use the pedal as a foot rest. 


Do n’t forget that the pedal requires as delicate skill 
in its use as do the keys. 

Do n’tplaylongnnbrokenly without making the phrases 
evidentforitwillsoundasthissentencelooks. 

Do n’t forget that phrasing is punctuation, separation 
of phrases from one another, and continuity within the 
phrase. 


Do n’t expect to have a well-learned lesson if you 
keep putting off a thorough practice of its hard pass 
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Symposium. 


IS THE TEACHING SEASON GROWING 
SHORTER? 


II. 

Thebe seems to be ground for the opinion advanced 
by a number of the correspondents of The Etude and 
by teachers in different parts of the country that the 
season for musical study has been shortening of late 
years. In order to test the matter, The Etude sent out 
letters to a number of teachers inviting replies to the 
following questions: 

1. Have you noticed that the season of regular teach 
ing is growing shorter year by year? 

2. What causes do you assign for this condition ? 

3. What means would you suggest to change this con¬ 
dition for the better ? 

In The Etude for November we printed some replies 
from a number of prominent teachers, and below follows 
another series. 

FROM CONSTANTIN VON stern be R q - 

I hesitate not to confess that I have noticed a short¬ 
ening of the teaching season. Teachers from other and 
smaller cities, who utilized the months of September 
and May for their own studies with me, and then left 
me, partly because their own pupils demanded their 
presence at home, and partly because they had to re¬ 
linquish their lesson-hour in favor of my returning 
season-pupils, now continue their studies with me until 
November, and return in the middle of April. I do 
not personally suffer thereby, but many of my former 
pupils, who are still in the first years of their career as 
teachers, look with considerable alarm into the future, 
because of the unmistakable tendency toward a short¬ 
ening of the teaching season. 

The reasons ? The causes ? Some say the growing 
luxury of travel ; some the growing prosperity ; some 
this, and some that ; but these things are not causes, 
they are rather effects ; at best they are excuses. The 
cause lies with the parents of our pupils. I am far 
from denying that a large number of people are fully 
alive to their duties toward their children, and fulfil 
them with a most loving earnestness ; but I must also 
acknowledge that many are not. And these latter, a 
large majority, are not wanting in love for their chil¬ 
dren, nor are they unwilling to spend money freely for 
their children’s education ; but they take a low view of 
the subject; they do not appreciate education ; they 
confound a mere stuffing of the memory with data, 
names, and formulae, for the sake of social scintillating, 
with education, and (and this is the worst part) they 
spend money, bnt no personal care, on it ; they will not 
sacrifice one single day of country comfort for the mental 
benefit of their children. The worst father in this re¬ 
spect is the so-called “self-made man”; he exerts a very 
harmful influence upon his children by boasting of his 
ignorance of a higher life, and upon others by his exam¬ 
ple. The “self-made man” must go and make room 
for the man who acknowledges the kindly offices of the 
Almighty and his own parents. For only he who recog¬ 
nizes what his parents did for him can be expected to 
become a good, faithful parent. 

Thus the cause lies primarily in low ethics on the part 
of many parents ; these, in their turn, are due to wealth 
acquired too quickly to admit of their realizing more 
than the privileges of wealth, and this again is only 
possible under the social system of this blessed, advanced, 
enlightened, civilized century. And here we are in the 
midst of sociology ; and here we better stop, for policy’s 
sake. 

As to a remedy? There are two, but they are im¬ 
possible to obtain. Concerted action among music 
teachers is a Utopia, and without it nothing can be done. 

But even if music teachers would unite on an increase 
of price, proportionate to the lateness of the season, they 
might find those aforesaid parents willing to pay the in¬ 
creased prices, and thus find themselves foiled again. 
They may thus obtain financial immunity (something 
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they were not primarily after), but the chance of doing 
really a season’s work for their pupils might sooner de¬ 
crease than grow ; and so there is practically nothing to 
be done beyond personal endeavor, lectures on the sub¬ 
ject, and the like. 

The other day, a little Miss of about nine years, very 
gaudily dressed, and with a blast expression on her 
face, came alone into my office, and wished “ to see me.” 
She said she had been unwilling to take music lessons, 
but some of her friends played very well, and so “she 
had decided to tale!” I was very much amused ; the 
whole vista of her home, of her rearing, of her parents 
(who let her decide, and do not even select the teacher, 
not to speak of letting her go alone) arose before my 
mind, and I said, in the kindliest possible tone, “ Poor 
child, you are in the wrong place ; we here teach only 
such children whose parents ‘ decide ’. Good-by, dear ! 

FROM WmiHHM N- SflERYKOOD. 

In answer to your questions, I take pleasure in 
saying: 1. Moderately so. 2. A healthy tendency 
toward out-door life and exercises, such as bicycles, 
tennis, golf, and other out door sports. 3. Within pres¬ 
ent limits I scarcely think it needs changing ; both 
teachers and pupils can profit by good vacations and do 
better work afterward. I suggest that teachers raise 
their prices in proportion to the shorter term. 

FROM EMIL LIEBIilN G - 

Are the seasons of regular teaching contracting from 
year to year? Seemingly so, in the larger cities. In 
smaller communities the long summer vacation is the 
harvest-time of the teacher ; children are out of school 
and more apt to study ; the average city family is more 
apt to go to the country, while country people eschew 
city life. The weather is quite a factor, for a prema¬ 
turely hot spell in May, followed by a late visitation of 
the same infliction in September will materially con¬ 
tract and abbreviate the available period of study, and 
music pupils are only too liable to emulate the practices 
of concert-goers, to come late and go early. Every busi¬ 
ness has its changing seasons, but can adapt itself by 
suiting the different requirements of the buyer with 
varying lines of goods ; the musician can not do that ; 
he can only sing the same little song all the year round. 
On the whole, however, it is safe to assume that in large 
cities a class will gradually dwindle away during June 
and stop lessons during July and August. Perhaps it is 
a merciful and mysterious dispensation of Providence 
which thus imposes a vacation, which, otherwise, might 
not be enjoyed ; the greater part of September is con¬ 
sumed in gettiDg things started again, and by October 
1st things should be in fair running order again. 
Music, which to the teacher represents a living, is to 
most pupils only an ephemeral pursuit and easily put 
off and postponed. It is of little benefit to follow up 
pupils, visit and haunt them ; a reasonable amount of 
dignified independence and seeming indifference often 
produces better results ; if the work has been satisfactory 
to the man who foots the bills (and he had better be 
considered), the chances are that the scholar will resume. 
The private schools have of late years commenced later 
in the season, which has also been of some influence in 
retarding the earlier return of pupils. In my own ex¬ 
perience, which, no doubt, is shared by .some others, I 
can always find plenty to do all summer by devoting 
my attention to an interesting class of teachers, who 
come from long distances to catch up in their work 
under my direction ; I discontinue the study of those 
who have taken lessons regularly during the winter of 
my own accord during the summer months for many 
obvious reasons ; the pupil loses nothing by the change 
and rest, and resumes with renewed energy and vigor. 
The teacher, like every one else, must recognize exist¬ 
ing conditions and adapt himself to them, and, if there 
is only nine or ten months’ teaching to do, he will have 
to arrange his expenditures accordingly ; the remaining 
period, spent in individual study and intelligent prep¬ 
aration for future work, will prove often a better in¬ 
vestment than a few dollars more or less. 

As to the means for changing this state of affairs, they 


will vary with each individual ; the hustler and man of 
executive business ability will find the season quite 
long enough to suit him, and the shorter the season is 
for the many barnacles and hangers-on, with which the 
profession abounds, the better for the public at large. 

FROM EDWARD A. BERG. 

1. The teaching season has certainly been getting 
shorter the past few years. It barely extends now from 
the middle of October to the beginning of June. Of 
course, there are a few stray scholars before and after 
that time. 

2. I think the public schools have a great deal to do 
with shortening the season in the locality in which I 
live ; music pupils who mostly attend the public schools 
are generally assigned new and more numerous studies 
in the beginning of the fall term, and they postpone re¬ 
suming their music lessons until they are familiar with 
the school routine. In the spring they discontinue on 
account of their severe school examination. During 
the summer months they, like the teachers themselves, 
want to enjoy their vacation. 

3. The only remedy for the teacher that I can think of 
is to be born rich, if he or she wants to enjoy the dis¬ 
tinction of being a music teacher. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The annual prize essay contests, instituted some 
years ago by the publisher of The Etude, have always 
attracted considerable attention. This year we shall 
follow the usual custom, and announce that we will 
receive essays for this contest until March 1st. The 
competition is open to all, without any restrictions. 

Articles of a historical or biographical nature will not 
be considered. Essays in praise of music will not be of 
any value in this contest. Let the topic chosen be one 
that is practical, that bears directly on the work of the 
music-teacher, and that will give him ideas such as will 
tend to make him a more capable and successful teacher. 
While but four prizes will be awarded, we hope that all 
the essays sent in will be good enough to be used at 
some time in The Etude. Stories will not be consid¬ 
ered as available for prizes. The articles should not 
contain more than 1500 words. A contestant may enter 
more than one essay. 

Address all essays to The Etude, 1708 Chestnut 
Street, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa., being careful to give, 
in full, the name and address of the writer on the manu¬ 
script,and marking it “ For Prize Essay Competition.” 

The following prizes are offered : 


First prize.. 

Second prize. 20.00 

Third prize. 15.00 

Fourth prize. 10.00 


ORIGIN OF THE BATON. 


The origin of the baton used by conductors is said to 
be as follows: When Lulli, the celebrated musician 
and Florentine composer, one of those very original 
figures of the seventeenth century, betook himself to 
Paris in 1652, he was intrusted, by Louis XIV, with 
the task of organizing a band of violin-players. As he 
was not able to keep the somewhat poorly trained fid¬ 
dlers in time, he supplied himself with a stick about 
six feet long, which he struck on a table to give the 
beat. It not infrequently happened, however, that it 
fell on the shoulder of a rebellious player. After him, 
the baton, still very long, became traditional in the 
hands of conductors. Gluck, who reformed entirely the 
orchestra of his epoch, retained the baton because he 
found it necessary ; but he reduced the length to more 
modest proportions. 
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CRITICAL COMMENT. 


Rosenthal has been undoubtedly the reigning mu¬ 
sical sensation of the past month. Since his arrival a 
thousand pens have damned and deified, audiences 
have flocked and marveled, and pianists have everywhere 
started with renewed zeal on the arduous process of 
technical refinement. Everybody is playing the piano 
faster, nowadays. 

It is not within the province of this column to at¬ 
tempt au autocratic estimate of Rosenthal’s status as an 
artist. Certain it is that there has been a marked 
change in his purpose and methods ; but to assert posi¬ 
tively that Rosenthal feels or does not feel while playing, 
is an impertinent assumption. On this head most of his 
critics have displayed a degree of positiveness that must 
be reassuring to champions of mental telepathy. 

Comparisons are odious, but—seductive. The musical 
public have an extremely short memory, and with them 
what is latest is generally best. So it was not to be 
wondered at that Rosenthal was judged, both last year 
and this, by the standard that Paderewski had set. This 
sort of criticism is both short-sighted and manifestly 
unfair. If all pianists were Paderewskis, the critics 
would be out of work. Is it the province of criticism 
to destroy or to encourage individuality ? 

We should be thankful that the piano is such a sym¬ 
pathetic transmitter of personality. If it were not, we 
might as well have drum as piano recitals. 


Op course, one never thinks of Rosenthal without his 
technic—that technic which is at once the despair and 
the envy of all the other great pianists. If this prodig¬ 
ious dexterity has stimulated some pianists, it has mis¬ 
led many others. Rosenthal has a peculiar, inborn 
faculty for overcoming technical difficulties which can 
never be acquired by practice. Years ago, when he was 
a mere boy, at Liszt’s, in Weimar, he was wont to amuse 
himself by gathering around him D’Albert, Sauer, Rei- 
senaur, Siloti, and others; set them to playing Rubin¬ 
stein’s C-major Etude, Op. 17, gauged by the metro¬ 
nome, and then to move the lead a dozen degrees faster 
and play the piece in that tempo with amazing clearness 
and endurance. 


Pianists might console themselves with the reflection 
that Rosenthal has an “ unnecessary ” technic. Alfred 
Grlinfeld touched on this point in his characteristic 
fashion, when asked for an opinion of Rosenthal. “He 
is the fastest pianist in the world,” replied the witty 
Viennese artist. 


We are all agreed that those teachers who seek for, and 
encourage, individuality in their pupils are the most 
competent. Of what use the individuality, however, 
when our critical brethren hammer and pound and 
fashion it into their own ready-made molds. 

They talk of tradition ! Forsooth, I know of none. 
If you and I were to study all the books ever written on 
Beethoven, unless we had some musical feeling we 
would be unable to appreciate even his smallest “ Baga¬ 
telle” for piano. And, if we have musical feeling, we 
need no critics. I love music because of its variety; be¬ 
cause it appeals to us all in different ways. If we were 
to follow this talk of tradition to its logical end, we 
should find that there is no pianist who could be even 
relatively perfect, for nobody knows what Chopin, Bee¬ 
thoven, Bach, and Schumann thought and felt while com¬ 
posing, and nobody could play their works exactly as 
they did. Let every pianist play as he feels, and let us 
glory in the richness of his musical imagination, rather 
than in his observance of conventional canons. 


Whenever I hear of persons who are searching for 
“musical atmosphere,” I think of those great artists 
who tried to get away from it and who developed most 
grandly in solitude. Leonard Lieblinu. 
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PUPILS’ RECITALS. 


The question of giving pupils’ recitals is one that is 
likely to confront every teacher of music, and usually it 
causes some debate. One thing seems to be clear amid 
all of the theorizing upon the subject, and that is that a 
complete answer can be obtained only by considering 
the question from two points of view : that of the teacher, 
and that of the pupil and his friends. 

To the teacher who is doing progressive work, giving 
recitals seems to be a wise policy, if only for business 
considerations. A private teacher’s opportunity for ad¬ 
vertising is generally somewhat limited. He may place 
his name in the professional column of the local paper, 
or issue a neat little card of announcement, but he can 
not very well go from house to house soliciting pupils, 
and the most effective as well as legitimate resource at 
his command is a successful recital at which his patrons 
as well as the general public can observe the results of 
his teaching. Moreover, the press notice that appears 
the following day is likely to be worth more to him than 
the professional column and announcement put together. 
It is only another version of the maxim that “nothing 
succeeds like success.” A teacher who reigns in a little 
town, without a rival, may be justified in claiming that 
the recital is of no advantage to him, but one who must 
compete with other teachers in a town or city where re¬ 
citals are given will soon find that they are a business 
necessity. So much for one aspect of the case. 

Consider now the pupil’s side of the question. The 
best schools of music recognize the pupil’s claim to the 
peculiar kind of training that public performance alone 
can give, and to this end make provision for weekly or 
semi-weekly recitals. The advantage that the school has 
over the average private teacher in respect to the num¬ 
ber of pupils from which to choose in making up 
a program, and the place for holding recitals, is at once 
apparent; but the need of the pupil who studies with a 
private teacher is the same as that of the student in a 
school, and the conscientious teacher will seek to give 
his pupils as many opportunities as possible to appear 
before an audience. For it is only by constant and ju¬ 
dicious training that pupils can be freed from the nerv- 
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to public performing, and become competent and r< 
able musicians. 

It requires wisdom on the part of the teacher to mi 
the recital a means of genuine benefit to the pupil, an 
display recital in which pupils are forced beyond th 
ability for the sake of gratifying their vanity and maki 
a show is worse than useless—it is a positive ei 
Moreover, a recital of this order will eventually re; 
upon the teacher to his disadvantage, for thinking p 
pie are not deceived by bluster, and, in the long r, 
manifest improvement in the work of the pupils v 
impress the unthinking more favorably than the mu 
cal pyrotechnics that first captured their fancy. 

Most of those who argue against the pupils’ reci 
base their claim upon the labor and expense incur, 
y the teacher and the demoralizing effect produc 
upon pupils by the dislocation of regular work to n 
pare a special piece and the heart-burnings and jealous 
that ensue if all are not treated exactly alike. It is I 
often true that a recital produces just these results 
winch case the game is certainly not worth the candle 

The ideal recital, however, is no such excrescence 
this but is rather a legitimate outgrowth of the regn 
wor . iere should be no dropping of the regu 
pieces and exercises, no distnrbance of t])e nsnal 

in its preparation, and very little special practice shot 
be necessary, because a forced program-that effectual 
or unstrung nerves-must be ruled out. The s 
turns played at this exercise in public oerformtaL i 
have absolutely no unconquered difficulties lift' 

Should also be perfect./memortaet; 6 ZZt a “ 
for in his initial appearance, and subsequently the 
is likely to be nervous, and this must be taken tat 
“. ™: en i8 —ous, it is easier to redte“t 

- the alphabet and the recital a part of CegnW t 


tine that the pupil’s dread of appearing before an audi¬ 
ence can be overcome. 

Another influence that the teacher should strive to 
counteract is the injudicious chatter and misplaced 
fussiness of anxious relatives when the recital is in prep¬ 
aration. This inevitably produces self-consciousness, 
which is the ready ally of nervousness. Petting and flat¬ 
tery only increase the ego of the pupil, his worst enemy. 
It is not himself, but his work, that is the main consider¬ 
ation, and until the idea of self has been eliminated the 
mind will not be free to do good work. Subordination of 
personality, too, means the disappearance of jealousy, 
for pupils should be called upon without preference, by 
a regular method. If the teacher has a studio or hall 
at his command, the more of such public or semi public 
demonstrations of his work that he can give, the better, 
for each one will record improvement that is sure to be 
convincing to his patrons. And it is only by following 
some such course of training as this that the pupil can 
pass, perhaps, from utter failure at first, through various 
stages of increasing confidence, to that mental pome and 
musical competency that will make an audience a posi¬ 
tive inspiration and himself » thoroughly useful 
musician.— “IT. E. Consrnatory Magazine ." 


FACTORS IN A TEACHER’S SUCCESS. 

BY T. L. KICK AIIV. 


It is hardly necessary to say that to ancceed as a 
teacher one must possess technical skill, general musician- 
ship, a broad education outside of music, and a natural 
aptitude for im]»arting knowledge to others. There is 
one other item in a teacher’s equipment, without which 
all else will avail him but little. This item is a com¬ 
bination of common sense, good manners, phasing nd- 
dress, sympathy, generosity, and a few other intangible 
qualities, which will often atone for n considerable lack 
of executive ability and musicinuship. It will even 
occasionally cover many defects in education and 
methods, Ou the other hand, no amount of skill or 
knowledge will ever make np for n lack of the above 
combination, which will engender that mysterious human 
force we call personality. How to cultivate this, or 
whether it is possible to cultivate it, is beyond the 
province of this paragraph. It is snfficient to emphasize 
the need of it. 

A teacher a success rests on the relations existing be- 
tweeu himself, his pupils, and the public. If his pupils 
regard him as a taskmaster, ami come to him for lessons 
m “ fear and trembling,” the most valuable part of the 
instruction will be lost. If the teacher is irritable and 


pacing the floor, he will simply lose the respect of 11; 
pupil and merit his contempt. In his relations to tli 
public a teacher must be rational. No amount of talen 
or even genius, will excuse eccentricity in our dav an 
generation. To bemoan his hardships and trials is m 
lse, as even the most charitable will become weary ( 
aeo woe if it is perpetual. Music-teachers hav 
no more troubles than other people. To he foreve 
ing o the lack of appreciation is equally unwise, * 
« is nothing more nor less than a manifestation of cot 
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To J L C —You ask whether the last note of a group 
under a legato curve should be made short, whether so 
indicated or not. Yes, in all cases, with one single 
exception—we sometimes find a short phrase in which 
the last tone is tied to a note of the same pitch or ends 
with a long note, such as a half, upon which immediately 
begins another curve. Suppose you saw the melody, 

C, third space, a quarter ; B-quarter ; A-quarter; G- 
half; up E—quarter ; D—quarter ; C, D, C—half. The 
four first notes will be included under one curve. Then 
upon the G—a half another slur begins extending to 
the C—a half. This is a form of phrasing which occa¬ 
sionally occurs in pianoforte music, but is totally without 
meaning upon that instrument, entirely contradicts its 
nature, and can not he done. It is a reminiscence of 
orchestral effect, and in the orchestra is extremely beau¬ 
tiful and very often used. Thus, suppose that the violins 
give out the first four notes, and that just as they take 
th e (>—a half the oboe begins with the same G, and plays 
the second phrase. This dovetailing is constant in the 
orchestra and is highly significant there, not only because 
of the many voices, hut because the tone-colors of the 
instruments are so diverse and distinct. In such a case, 
when you are playing the piano, you can do nothing 
but weld the two phrases together and merge them 
into one. There are, however, hundreds of examples of 
phrases which immediately touch each other, but are not 
to be connected. Thus, suppose you had third space C, B, 

A, G ; then fifth line F, E, D, C, with a curve over each 
of the four notes ; in this instance, whether the printer 
has taken the pains to mark a dot over the last note or 
not, you are obliged to make it staccato, thus detaching 
the two tone-figures or musical words. Some years ago 
Mr. E. N. Bowman read a paper before the Music Teach¬ 
ers’ National Association upon the subject of “Legato 
Touch,” and announced the doctrine that a pure legato 
is the most difficult thing in piano playing. I agree 
with him only in part. During the last twenty five years 
and more I have not only taught hundreds of piano 
students, hut have listened to pupils’ concerts without 
limit, and have heard all the artists from Rubinstein, 
Biilow, D’Albert, down to the smallest of local lumi¬ 
naries, and it is my opinion that nothing is more lacking 
than a sane, genuine use of legitimate staccato—that 
is, such a judicious intermixture of staccato notes as 
will properly divide up and define the details of the 
musical structure. One of the most distinct ear-marks 
by which I kDOW that a pupil has been well taught is 
conscientious regard for the tone-figures and phrases, so 
that, as they play along, the music is not a confused mass 
of sounds, hut a distinct and intelligent combination of 
tones, arranged by constructive thought according to a 
definite pattern. Music is something more than a mere 
assemblage of pleasantly sounding noises; it is as deep 
and mysterious as language itself, and is fraught with 
meanings as wonderful. Cultivate, therefore, careful at¬ 
tention to staccato, and he sure to study musical analysis. 
Especially do I recommend that all students master the 
science of music, and especially the laws of musical 
structure; for by this means only can one attain to a 
knowledge and enjoyment of the greatest works, an 
entrance into those mysterious chambers where Music 
hides her most precious treasures. One of the greatest 
composers of our century, Johannes Brahms, is chiefly 
remarkable for his great constructive skill. The pas¬ 
sage you quote from Dussek—a series of sixteen notes, in 
which the phrase ends on one sixteenth and begins on the 
next _i 9 by no means easy to make clear upon the piano ; 
in fact, at anything rnoTe than a very moderate tempo 
the ear can not detect any real difference. It is strictly 
a violin passage. The legato is very easy on that instru¬ 
ment, since the mere reversal of the direction of the bow¬ 
ing serves to separate phrases neatly and audibly. 
Therefore, all divisions and segregations of rapid notes 
of equal value can he made lucid, just as is done in the 
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orchestra. On the piano, however, all such passages 
are difficult, for two reasons : First, to secure a perfect 
staccato the automatic descent of the damper must he 
instantaneous and firm, and this is the case only in the 
very best made grand pianos ; secondly, as we can use 
only the downward motion of the finger to produce tone, 
there must always he extra attention to the quick up¬ 
ward jerk to obtain detachment. While playing the 
passage in question, however, and all similar passages, 
make the distinct difference of staccato and legato wit 
as much neatness as possible for the sake of your own 
habit of thought, even if, to the ear, the distinction be 
not very clear. 

To E. M. Green. —You say that after taking six 
years’ piano instruction you are not able to play from 
memory more than two or three classical compositions, 
though your taste is for such pieces in preference to the 
so-called popular music ; and you ask for advice as to 
memorizing. I do not think that musical memorizing 
differs essentially from the same process in literature or 
philosophy. The first condition of memorizing is clear 
perception, and clear perception means analysis, keen as 
the surgeon’s knife. The first thing yon must do is 
to study musical theory, and be able to follow the con¬ 
structive process of the composer’s mind. You say you 
can play eighth grade music correctly. I judge by this 
that your playing is largely an unreflecting, mechanical 
act of the eye and finger, since at your early age the 
analytical thinking powers are not developed so fully as 
the mere articulating and uttering powers. This is the 
reason why you can gallop over pages and pages of 
printed notes and articulate them with your fingers, but 
can not retain them mentally. Set to work at once 
studying musical theory, then practically analyze yonr 
music ; take small bits at a time, and try to repeat them 
without looking at the printed page. Little by little 
you will find your power to retain musical thought in¬ 
creasing, and the tenacious function of the memory will 
grow marvelously by use. I had a curious experience 
lately. A young lady o'f great executive ability, who 
actually had sixteen concertos in her repertory, came to 
me complaining that she lacked something and she knew 
not what. I asked her if she had studied theory. She 
said she had, naming two prominent teachers from whom 
she had had lessons. I gave her Brockhoven’s “ Manual 
of Theory,” and she said, “Oh, I know all this- 
this is easy !” I found that she really could answer the 
questions, for the most part. I then took the eight first 
measures of the second part of Chopin’s Nocturne 
in G-minor, Op. 37, No. 1. It is a series of quarter- 
note chords, simple triads, nearly all fundamental in 
the key of E-flat major. I told her to transpose the pas¬ 
sage into F major. She floundered lamentably, simple 
as'the passage was. “ Oh, yes ; I see you are glib enough 
when it comes to words ; hut real, inner musicianship 
you lack.” What you need, my inquiring friend, is to 
patiently analyze hundreds of compositions, and practice 
transposition until yon are able to think music from inside 
outward, not always from outside inward ; until yon are 
able to go from thought out into tones, not always from 
notes inward to the tones. If I have a hobby in music, 
it is the extreme wide-spread need of musical analysis 
among our students. 

D. C. R.—You say you are fifteen years old and prac- 
tice from three to four hours a day, and ask me if that 
is sufficient. If you are a strong, healthy girl, and have 
not too many other studies, you may practice that much ; 
but if you are doing much other mental work, or are in 
less than average good health, an hour a day less would 
he better. True musicianship,—true, healthy, well bal¬ 
anced, happy musicianship,—the musicianship which 
hears fruits of joy and wholesome strengthening—is a 
tree of slow growth. Hothouse forcing methods make 
only a weak and pulpy plant, with too much water and 
too little fiber; and such “ Jonah’s gourds” wither ui a 
day when the worm of weakened health gets at the root, 
or when the first bitter blast of adverse criticism en¬ 
crusts its twigs with hoar-frost. Do not he impatient. 
The true culture of music is the interest of a lifetime. 
As for your second question, it is quite impossible to 
answer definitely how long a teacher should superin¬ 
tend the daily practice of a beginner. I am inclined to 


think it should not he for long. The lessons for a be¬ 
ginner should be short and frequent, but the practice 
like that of other people, should he done alone ant 
independently. 

L. A. L.—You say that your pupil has the objection¬ 
able habit of always striking the keys with the le 
hand before the right in playing chords which employ 
both bauds, and that she declares she can detect no (in¬ 
ference when you play them correctly. To cure this 
habit, I would recommend, first, that you require her to 
play the chord in single notes from bottom to top in 
exact order ascending, first giving each tone the time of 
a half-note. Allow no deviation whatsoever from exact, 
uniform length of each tone ; then do the same in quar¬ 
ter notes, next in eighth-notes, then finally in sixteenth- 
notes. Now instruct her to raise both forearms from the 
elbow so that the distance between the keys and finger¬ 
tips will he about six inches. Then throw both hands 
down as quick as a flash, and surely no stupidity will be 
able long to resist such treatment. 

H B —You ask how to distinguish classical from 
other music, and say that your teacher assures you that, 
all you need to do is to look at the name of the com¬ 
poser. Your teacher reminds me of those connoisseurs (?) 
who never praise the wine until they have looked at the 
label. Shakspere tells us that “Good wine needs no 
bush!” I certainly agree with Shakspere as to musical 
judgment. Good music does not need the christening ot 
a famous name.' Mozart, who was undeniably classical, 
sometimes wrote trivial things, Schubert was often pro¬ 
lix, Schumann was dull at times, Liszt pompous and 
empty, Mendelssohn commonplace, so that the name is 
not an infallible warrant of excellence. Whenever I am 
asked this question as to what is classical music, I repeat 
the bon mot of Berlioz : Some one asked him whether be 
liked classical or modern music. He replied laconi¬ 
cally, “I like music.” The pith of yonr question, 
however, lies in the distinction between the sonata form 
and the cheaper march, dance, and variation forms. The 
classical school, strictly speaking, in contrast to the 
romantic school, was founded by the Viennese com¬ 
posers,—Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven,—who perfected 
the sonata type of instrumental music. However, do 
not be alarmed; some very stupid Philistines have 
written sonatas, and much bewitchingly beautiful music 
has been cast in novel, even fantastic, forms. You are 
not in honor hound to love everything that has been 
poured into classical molds, and, in fact, the broader 
meaning of the word classical is typical or model. 
Whatever is beautiful and perfect as a structure may 
justly win our admiration and be termed classical—that 
is, ideal, model, permanent. The word is derived from 
the Latin word “classis,” and meant any poem, his¬ 
tory, or oration which was so ideally perfect as to be 
used for teaching in schools. It then came to mean any¬ 
thing in the Latin and Greek languages, in contradis¬ 
tinction to any book written in a language of modern 
Europe. It now means any work of ideal perfection, 
whether written yesterday or in the days of the Phar¬ 
aohs When applied to music it has exactly the same 
scope and meaning, and may he used to signify sonatas 
only, or more broadly, any perfectly beautiful music. The 
Fugues of Bach, the Nocturnes of Chopin, the Songs 
Without Words, by Mendelssohn, the Novelettes of 
Schumann, and the Rhapsodies of Liszt are certainly 
not sonatas, but they are ideally beautiful and undoubt¬ 
edly permanent. _ 


—A little incident which occurred at the Toronto 
Clef Club’s reception to M. Guilmant seems sufficiently 
interesting to record. The distinguished guest of the 
club upon being offered some cigarettes, declined, ex¬ 
plaining that when a boy his father had given him 
some money with which to purchase cigarettes, but he 
straightway wended his way to a music-shop and pur¬ 
chased instead a volume of Bach’s works. In this 
manner he persevered until he had purchased the 
complete organ works of the great Leipsic cantor. 
With an amused expression he added: “And so I 
never took to tobacco, but whenever I play one of Bach’s 
works I say to myself, ‘How, this is your smoke,’ and 
how I do enjoy it! ” 
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“I have recently adopted your ‘Standard Graded 
Course of Studies ’ and find that pupils advance very 
rapidly with them. Will yon kindly advise me on one 
or two points concerning them? (1) In what grade 
would you place a pupil who has finished thoroughly 
the first book of Lebert and Stark ? (2) I have a new 
pupil of fifteen who has just finished grade IV of your 
course. She plays very well and seems to understand 
all she has been over ; hut she has had no other studies 
except those contained in the course. Is that enough? 
What studies should I give her with grade V? (3) 
When should Bach’s ‘Inventions’ be introduced? (4) 
How long should it take a pupil to go through one grade 
of the course? I am very anxious to succeed with your 
method and hope I make no mistakes.”—M. F. 


I have not a copy of the first Lebert and Stark book, 
but as near as I can remember, the pupil having com¬ 
pleted it will be through the second grade, or perhaps 
third. 

With reference to your next pupil I would advise 
using a liberal supply of rather brilliant music for the 
filth grade and a great deal of poetic music, like the 
pieces in the second book of my “ Studies in Phrasing.” 
With the addition of these two classes of material—the 
poetic, in order to make her playing artistic and sensi¬ 
tive, and the brilliant parlor pieces, in order to give more 
freedom on the keyboard, and a liberal dosing of Mason’s 
arpeggios for both hands together and the two-finger 
exercises—you will have no need of any additional 
studies besides these in the fifth grade. 

Bach’s “Inventions” should begin with the fourth 
grade and go on in the fifth. It is not necessary or de¬ 
sirable to use the whole book. Use numbers 1, 4, 8, 12, 
and 14, and play them well; it is better to do one or two 
of them well than to play over the whole lot of them. 

My idea is that each grade of the course ought to 
occupy about six months if the pupil practices at least 
two hours a day. 


On page 25, volume IV, Mason’s ‘ Touch and Tech¬ 
nic,’ does the author mean that the same fingering must 
be adhered to in all the keys in actual playing, or merely 
that they are to be practiced as exercises with this 
fingering? Even as exercises they seem to me to be 
well-nigh impossible in some of the keys, and I notice 
that very different fiDgering is marked for arpeggio 
passages in von Billow’s edition of ‘ Beethoven’s Sonatas ’ 
Peters’ edition of Schumann, and other authoritative 
publications. 

“ Would yon advis® any different studies for ladies 
who are no farther advanced than first and second 
grades, from those used with children ? 

“ A young lady came to me for lessons, having been 
taken through volume iv of the ‘Graded Materials.’ 
Although she had practiced hard, apparently, there was 
hardly one of these studies she could play correctly her 
instructor having supposed her to be farther advanced 
than she was, and imprudently made up her mind to 
‘ fight it out on that line if it took all summer.’ What 
could I do? She knew in what grade she had been 
working, and to tell her that she would have to begin 
farther down and travel in the same road later on might 
prove disheartening. I believe this happens often 
enough to make the question worth answering in Tttf 
Etude.”—F. L. W. 


I am not able to answer your first question satis¬ 
factorily because I can not understand it. Page 25 in 
my copy of Mason’s volume iv, is a thematic catalogue 
of studies to be practiced. Moreover, you go on to 
speak of arpeggios in the Billow edition of “ Beethoven’s 
Sonatas,” but the fourth volume of Mason’s “Touch and 
Technic ” has nothing to do with arpeggios ; so I do not 
understand your question. Please make it again. 

Pupils who are adult and still not advanced but 
practically beginners, should be dosed pretty resolutely 
with Mason’s arpeggios and two-finger exercises ; but it 
will not be necessary for them to play all the composi¬ 
tions in the lower grades of the studies. This music is 
too childish for adult persons ; and so soon as they 
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make a beginning in the first study of chords and 
scales and so forth, you had better begin to. use pieces 
for them that will sound well and still not be impossible 

for them to play. . . ... 

In the case you mention I am inclined to think that 
the best you can do will be to give your pupil most of 
the first book of Loeschhorn, Op. 66 ; let her learn each, 
study carefully, taking two or three weeks for it if 
necessary, and practice it until it can be played well. 
This book of studies is a very important one indeed ; in 
my own teaching I always use six or seven of these 
studies in the fourth grade. By the time she can ac¬ 
complish this and play the pieces properly, some of the 
little Heller and Schumann studies in my first book of 
Studies in Phrasing, with one or two pretty parlor 
pieces, which you can easily find for her, will make up 
the ground which has been imperfectly covered, and 
you can go along all right without discouraging the 
pupil or seeming to set her back. 

“ I have only just begun to take The Etude, and lam 
going to ask you for a little help. I expect to teach 
piano as soon as I return to my home, and am, of course, 
very anxious to make a success of it. 

“ Will you kindly recommend to me some technical 
studies to use in my teaching ? I studied the Virgil 
method, and my technical work was necessarily confined 
to the studies Mr. Virgil has invented for the clavier. 
Although these are said to be adapted to the piano as 
well as the clavier, it seems to me better results would 
be obtained by using regular piano exercises, and I 
would prefer to use them. I have looked over the first 
volume of Mason’s ‘Touch and Technic,’ because I 
understood that the Virgil method was very similar to 
his; but I find that there are a great many little points 
of difference, and I would not like to teach Mason’s 
system without having studied it. 

“I am sure there must be some studies I can use and 
apply the Virgil principles of teaching, aren’t there? 
And will you please let me know about them ? How 
are those by Rosenthal and Ludwig Schytte ? A. G. 

Your letter interested me very much, and there are 
two answers that I want to make. The first one is the 
ordinary, commonplace, practical suggestion as to what 
you had better do ; and I should recommend you to use 
for your elementary pupils such technical exercises as 
those of Mason’s in the first and third books. If you are 
careful you can easily manage the exercises in the first 
book ; the only thing that need make you any trouble 
there is the arm treatment, in consequence of the 
diagram not being entirely perfect. In the last edition 
of this Dr. Mason has put the arm touch in the advanced 
and not in the elementary. This, in my opinion, is a 
mistake, and a very serious one, because the arm ought 
to be taken up at the very beginning ; but as the study 
of arpeggios, as he gives them, has the effect of giving 
the arm a great deal of unconscious training you do not 

wholly lose the value of these arm exercises thus post- 
poned. * 

In connection with Mason’s exercises, you will find the 
studies of my “ Standard Grades ’ ’ sufficiently wood for all 
your purposes If you study the Virgil method care' 
fully you will easily find some exercises in it which 
will be good to use m connection with this other teach¬ 
ing ; but it would be very unwise for you to allow the 
Virgil teaching to prevent your availing yourself of the 
use of practical exercises of any really superior pianist 
You must remember that the prime object of It 
teaching is the Art of Music-that is, the art ofp£ffi! 
music in a musical way ; and the prime end of b 
Virgil method is a certain elementary keyboard 
tery, according to Mr. Virvil’s ,,, J ™ mas ' 

sis of the motions that ought to be made ? a “ % ' 

Now, concerning this part of the system 
two things which you will have to remember^ v™ 
that while Mr. Virgil has been - “ ’ Flrst ’ 


instinct, inasmuch as you desire something more musical, 
is entirely just. 

You ought to note, further, that Dr. Mason is a vir¬ 
tuoso pianist, with a very beautiful touch and a very 
finished style of interpretation. His combination of 
exercises he arrived at from the artistic side, for the 
purpose of making his pupils do the things which 
artists do. The system has been the outgrow th of his 
own practical teaching during a period of forty-three 
In the course of this time he has produced a 


in years. 


a very painstaking inves¬ 


tigator of piano technic for many y^rs^nd a, , . 
entitled to the respect of the mLical profeLl " 
not now nor ever has been an artist and in 11 ’ 18 

many of his analyses are faulty in this respect-XtT 
thinks the rapid playing of artists to cL st rf f 
elementary motions he has discovered ™ T r f 
rapidly. This I do not believe to he P f med more 
it is the case, it still remains true that"no ’’ T* * 
player has ever been produced by any kind of 1 u 
system—Mr. Virgil’s or anybody eL,Yo^S 


very large number of very beautiful players, all of whom 
have been noted for singularly fine and attractive touch, 
musical intelligence, and satisfactory ease at the piano. 
In this respect his pupils have distinguished themselves 
from 1855 down to 1898 ; and if you will go to New 
York and get an introduction to one of Dr. Mason's as¬ 
sistants, you will hear playing of the kind I have men¬ 
tioned ; and if you could be among other teachers, yon 
would find that there are certain qualities of musical 
intelligence and refined, brilliant, and artistic style of 
playing which are more noticeable in Dr. Mason's 
pupils than in those of anybody else. And when it romes 
to the question of authority, the competent artist takes 
the supremacy over any painstaking analyzer, be he 
whom he may, because artistic instinct is a special gift, 
and regulates things in a different way from what the 
school-master arrives at. 

I have myself been a diligent investigator of piano 
technic for a period of about thirty years, and have been 
in a position to make elaborate experiments with pupils, 
and have arrived at results, in mauy cases, very satis¬ 
factory ; nevertheless, I would not for a moment set up 
my own opinion oil a question of technic and fingering 
against that of a first-rate artist. But Mr. Virgil’s 
position amounts to saying that the manner in which 
the majority of artists play is ill-considered and imper¬ 
fect, and if they will come to him they will be very 
greatly improved. The foremost vice of the Virgil 
system is that it puts system above art. It has many 
excellences, and if yon go over it carefully you will find 
them for yourself. Moreover, it will be an advantage 
for you to do some of your practicing on the clavier ; 
you will strengthen your fingers more rnpidly that way 
than upon the piano, and you will also make them more 
even ; but the touch will also become more monotonous 
and less musical unless you restrict your clavier practice 
within somewhat narrow limits. You can also memorize 
your pieces on the clavier if your imagination is lively 
enough. 

The objections I have made above apply equally 
against all the orthodox German systems of technic, 
from Plaidy down to Rosenthal and Schytte. All of 
these works limit the term “ technic ” to finger fluency, 
and ignore a number of vital elements which, if neglected 
in elementary instruction, have to be made up later with 
great difficulty. The playiDg of Rosenthal himself 
illustrates what I mean. Although he is reported to 
have improved in sympathy of touch within the last few 
years, his playing still remains rather dry—at least, this 
18 e criticism which is generally made upon it in 
private circles. Now, I hold that the “ technic ” of the 
piano is all that part of piano-playing which can be 
aug . Some parts of piano-playing can not be taught; 

L • 6 P " P ‘ bas them 01 has the germs of them, they can 
be improved and perfected ; they can not be created by 

nmd “'r nt everyt ''iug belonging to fluency, tone- 
p eduction, and dynamics can be tanght-and this part 

learned “ “ 8cbo01 ’ ^hen the pupil has 

nower e ' 6r ' t lng possible of tone-production, fluency, 

cult nartofV 6tC '’ he 8tm 1,M * be inflniteI y more diffi- 
apnlv tb h ' 8 t0 IearD ’ name, y. wfa ere and how to 
works Th‘ “ ‘u 6 ln ‘ erpretation of musical master- 

It is the' 13 18 T herethe superior teacher comes in. 
form desiraH^ , merit of Mason’s exercises that they 
prartice and t " and habit8 in the early stages of 
mental habits^ ^ 881116 tlme cnltivate a part of the 
not necessary W 8 °° d playing depends. It is 
with success. It"°' everythlng to nse Mason’s system 
the wav he di ' S * 5886 ° f doing what he directs in 
for the good r ’ aDd ver y shortly you will see reasons 

most inZ^Tlnt^ 11 WiH f ° ,,0W - Mason «• ‘he 

last half-century. " t0 P ' an ° pedagog y of the 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN ART-LIFE. 


BY ALEXANDEB MCABTHUB. 


To outsiders the life of an artist possesses attractions 
that are dazzling. As they see it, it seems ideal to make 
a livelihood by playing Chopin nocturnes, by painting 
harmonies in color, by carving poems in marble, or by 
giving life to the creations of Shakspere or Wagner. 
Then to be feted and made much of, as Paderewski, 
Duse, or Carolus Duran is made much of; to say nothing 
of the agreeable question of remunerations to successful 
artists nowadays. All this is very convincing. They 
hear that Paderewski owns a castle ; that Sardou lives 
like a prince, and Jean de Keszke leads the life of a 
nobleman on his Polish estates, and naturally are led to 
believe that the best of all possible lives is the life of a 
great artist. Of artistic life as it really is, however, not 
ten in a hundred have even the slightest idea, and to 
these ten what a different aspect is visible! They know, 
of all paths in life the path of art is the most thorny, 
difficult, and deceptive. That to he an artist is to suffer, 
to lead a life of self-sacrifice, of self-denial, and of never- 
ceasing strain. Those who have lived among artists can 
testify how heavy is the mental and physical strain art 
briDgs. It is a strain that hardly ever relaxes and 
which causes so much of the queerness, eccentricity, and 
downright craziness observable among artists of every 
class. Bat of all this the outside world unhappily lives 
in ignorance, otherwise we would not have so many 
young aspirants fall, and halt, and even die on the road 
to fame ; and the last thing a parent or guardian would 
consent to, except under protest, would be the choice of 
art as a profession for their children or charges. A 
little talent for drawing, or a correct ear for music, how 
often has it sent yoimg people to misery ! How many, 
too proud to confess defeat, have starved, and waited, 
and grown desperate in their attics in Paris or Berlin, 
and spent years of useless labor in the pursuit of an idea 
that was impossible to them ! Even to the successful 
artist the path is one of strain and trouble ; hut to the 
unsuccessful aspirant the path is surely one of torture. 

“ Witbin him hell 
He brings, and round about him.” 

Art is a vocation in every sense of the word, a voca¬ 
tion as difficult as that of religion, and every whit as 
self-sacrificing. There is as much self-renunciation in 
the life of an artist as there is in that of a monk or nun. 
An artist has his ways and moods. He is very often a 
trouble to himself and to all around him. He lives in 
the evanescent, in the past or future. Imagination 
holds sway over his life. He is a creature of the moment 
and of caprice. He can not be accepted seriously, 
neither can he be j udged as others. He lives and suffers 
and, through his suffering, creates. 

When Raphael Joseffy comes smiling to his evening’s 
task, and nocturne, sonata, and fantasia are played with 
a skill and poetry that is marvelous, how few of his 
audience consider the hours and days, the months and 
years of labor, of discouragement, of painful soul absorp¬ 
tion necessary to the fashioning of his art ? Which of 
us, looking at the marvelous masterpieces of Puvis de 
Chavannes, of Alexander Harrison, or of Monet, can 
realize the reams of spoiled paper, the dark days in the 
Quartier Latin, and the steady, patient, tireless striving 
that have produced these ? Twenty years ago, as a 
student, Ysaye, unknown, lived over a wine-shop at 
Paris, and Rubinstein, as a youth, starved in an attic in 
Vienna. Each of them, as all great artists must, made 
their way through suffering, and that not the vulgar, 
ordinary suffering of the body,—the pangs of hunger, for 
instance, or the weary consciousness of bills unpaid,— 
but the suffering of the spirit, of the feelings, of the 
heart, the torture of mind caused by the heavy burden 
of artistic effort without which all art is fruitless and all 
artists are failures. 

To those who have been blessed with a vocation for 
art, no matter how difficult the path may he, no other 
life is possible. There is a satisfaction to be found and 
enjoyed in every phase of self-denial, for your true artist 
knows—the greater the suffering, the greater the progress. 
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To he great the artist must forget himself in and for his 
art. It must be his mistress ; he must he its slave. 

Only in this fashion can really great work be done. 

Art is not like other professions. Any clever man can 
he a doctor or a lawyer, hut no matter how great the 
sympathy or the love of work and study may be, art 
can not he taken np as one takes up medicine or law. 
There must be inborn gifts and talent—in other words, a 
vocation. 

As a money-making medium art is hopeless. A for¬ 
tune in art there is not for any but the exceptionally 
successful. It is a mere matter of pleasing the capricious 
thing, public taste, and always a chance, the result of 
luck, circumstances, or surroundings. It is no criterion 
whatever of merit, and it can neither he cajoled nor com¬ 
manded. 

An artist to be in any degree happy in his calling 
must more or less give up all that society holds absolute, 
especially the art-student. He must he ready to face 
scorn, to laugh at poverty, and bravely disregard social 
laws when they grow irksome. He must give up all his 
time and thought to one idea, to one mistress. To the 
ordinary individual there is in the mere fact of going 
supperless to bed not only discomfort, hut shame ; hut 
to the average Latin-quarter student the glory of the 
cause outweighs the discomfort and the shame is non est. 

It is because they disregard all social laws that the 
Quartier Latin denizens, in spite of poverty, misery, 
and hardships, are, without doubt, the happiest set of 
young students in the world. They are free to go their 
own way as each listeth. To them wealth is so sug¬ 
gestive of the Philistine that they honestly despise and 
fear it. Not, too, perhaps, without reason. Among 
themselves, and looking through the annals of art, they 
quickly see that where there is wealth or even suffi¬ 
ciency, the subject is apt to grow half-hearted and indif¬ 
ferent. Art is no longer completely his mistress, and its 
hardships are looked on as hardships, rather than vic¬ 
tories. The spirit in Goethe’s lines— 

“ Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne'er, through lonely midnight hours, 

Weeping at his bedside sate, 

He knows ye not, ye heavenly Powers!” 

is missed or scoffed at, and serious work is impossible, 
because serious self-sacrifice and effort there are none. 

Effort and self-sacrifice—these are the corner-stones of 
art and the reasons why the art-life will always be 
difficult and, according to the rules of every-day life, 
full of hardships. 

To the true artist there is in his calling a joy impos¬ 
sible to describe or enumerate, hut this joy is subtle and 
remains unknown to those who have not genius, or at 
least talent. It is a joy the average student can not rely 
or count upon. It may grow on him after years of 
application and study, and if the seed be there, it can 
always he fostered, but, poeta nascitur, non fit, it must be 
inborn. 

Of course, to the poet and to artists of all classes the 
art-life, no matter how difficult, is always the best and 
only one. But even at its best it is not the life of ease, 
luxury, and idleness the average individual supposes. 
Its trials and tribulations are many, and these can not 
be considered with the every-day trials of ordinary folk. 
They are trials of the spirit—trials that can only be 
realized by those who have experienced them. Taking 
even the successful artists, who can measure the depth 
of their sufferings ? Ask Sardou, and you will find that 
the long list of his successes has not consoled him for the 
apparent failure of his “Thermidor,” and brilliant as 
were Wagner’s later triumphs, in poignancy of joy they 
did not equal the misery caused by his first failures. 
He was consoled by the former, perhaps, hut the memory 
of the latter had scarred the musician’s heart too deeply 
for effacement. 

Suffering is a sine qua non of success. We have a great 
example in Paderewski. As a young man he was a 
teacher in Warsaw, and by no means a remarkable player. 
In fact, some of his colleagues, whom I met in St. Peters¬ 
burg, could not believe that Paderewski, the idol of 
America, could he the young artist who had been their 
colleague. But Paderewski met his misfortune,—crush¬ 
ing, cruel misfortune,—the iron entered his soul, he 
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gave himself up to his studies heart and soul m orderYo 
forget his misery, and, after drowning his ^ef for year 
in the drudgery of piano technic, he stepped forth into 
fame and fortune the irreproachable artist we know 
to-day. As de Musset writes : 

” L'homme eat un apprenti, le doleur est son maitre, 

(Man is an apprentice, sorrow is his master,) 

Et nul ne se connait tant qu’il n’a pas souffert. 

(And no one knows it so well as he who has suffered.) 

Unfortunately, all who love art are capable of suffering 
for art’s sake, but without talent the suffering is use ess, 
needless, and a menace rather than a benefit to art. O 
the milHous of piano-players, painters, actors, and artists 
of all classes, there are not a thousand who gain by their 

suffering. T . 

You can not stifle art in an artist; it is life itself. It 
can be warped or stunted, perhaps, hut never killed. 
Glancing through the history of art we see no persecu¬ 
tion has been able to kill it in those who are poets. The 
composer of “ Carnival ” and “ Kreisleriana could not 
be a lawyer, strive as he would. No amount of parental 
objections could stifle the love of color in Michael Angelo, 
and Keats was a poet in spice of his gallipots. 

Happy is the artist whose destiny in life leads him 
through the roughest paths. “Four sentn Vhornme*a 
besom des pleurs , ’ ’ * writes de Musset in his N uit d Oc- 
tohre,” and if we study the lives of Beethoven of 
Mozart, of Dante, Aristotle, Milton, or Chopin, we find 
its truth. The names of the great ones in art are also 
the names of those who have greatly suffered, and, 
although no one of himself seeks sorrow, yet destiny 
seems in its wisdom and kindness to mark out the artist 
for the cruelest attacks. 


VIOLINS AND GIRLS. 


The Rev H. R. Haweis has an amusing paper in the 
“Contemporary Review” entitled “Violins and Girls ” 
The advantages to a girl of performing on the violin, he 
says, are obvious. If she sings, she may lose her voice, 
and if she has not got one she can’t sing. If she plays 
the piano, no one will cease talking, in England at least; 
no not even if she plays divinely ; and then she can not 
he’well seen at the piano. But if she hold a violin, she 
is at once isolated. In our overcrowded female popula¬ 
tion isolation is everything. To be picked or to pick 
yourself out of the crowd, to command the undivided 
attention of the room, to have your innings, and to have 
it all to yourself under the most advantageous, the most 
fascinating circumstances— that is a great point. A girl 
may go to a dozen “at homes ” and parties, but there 
are dozens more girls there along with her, and she is 
but one in the dozen. But let her suddenly appear with 
her violin, and she gets her opportunity. 

Every motion of both her well-rounded arms is ex¬ 
pressive ; every attitude, if she plays really well, and 
knows how to hold her instrument, must be graceful- 
displaying her flexible wrists, arms, and shoulders to 
the best advantage. 

Her sensitive hand seems made to clasp its smooth 
and taper neck. At last, at last, she has found a vehicle 
worthy of her subtle or passionate, hnt too long impris¬ 
oned, emotions ; those shy reticences which yearn for an 
ear that can not be found, those confidences which will 
be revealed through her violin, but never betrayed, that 
feeling that finds no relief until it is suddenly lifted away 
upon those tidal waves of ineffable melody, the inter¬ 
preter of things which “ words are powerless to express, 
and leave them still unsaid in part, or say them in too 
great excess.” Yes, surely, the violin is made for woman, 
and woman is made for the violin. 


_There are people who want to have every com¬ 
position explained ; they would like to know exactly 
what the composers meant, and what he was thinking of 
when he wrote this or that. But we narrow music 
altogether when we try to put definite meanings and 
feelings into everything. Art is beyond language. 


* “ In order to feel, one must have wept.” 
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HEARING MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY DR. H. A. CLARKE. 


Among the many agencies that contribute to the thor¬ 
ough furnishing of the musical student, one of the most 
potent is the hearing, at every opportunity,ofgood music. 
Example is always more powerful than precept, necessary 
as precept is in instruction. 

There are several ways in which the hearing of good 
music well performed reacts upon the listener to his ad¬ 
vantage, if he is possessed of the right spirit and is roused 
to emulation instead of being depressed and despondent 
on thinking of the long, hard path he has to climb before 
he may hope to range himself with those who have 
attained the summit of the hill. 

The most important effect produced by hearing good 
music is that the artistic instinct is developed by this 
means, and by this only. Setting aside the great choral 
and orchestral works, and confining our attention to the 
works for the piano, we may with safety assert that no 
amount of careful training by precept as to the way a 
Beethoven sonata should be played will convey to the 
student so lively and so complete a conception of it, its 
meaning, musically considered, as he can gain from 
hearing it played by a master — one who is possessed not 
only of the technical facility required, but has learned to 
subordinate his technic to the design of the composer, 
having learned, through sympathy, the meaning of the 
composer. 

This interpretation, as it is called, of a musical work 
is what may be called the personal equation of the player. 
It should be carefully studied by the learner and, as a 
matter of training, he may try to imitate it; but should 
never rest at mere imitation, but, pondering well the 
various interpretations that he hears from the masters of 
the piano, he will, if he has the gift of music, be grad¬ 
ually and insensibly guided and trained until he, too, will 
understand music from the inside, and be able to inter¬ 
pret and makegood his claim to mastership in his craft. 

Next in importance to the training it gives to the 
artistic side of the stndent, the hearing of good music 
supplies a powerful stimulus to technical development. 
No student of the piano can sit beside a master of the 
instrument and fail of being stirred and incited to more 
strenirous effort at seeing what to him seem almost in¬ 
surmountable difficulties treated with easy mastery as 
the strong, nimble fingers, soft as velvet, yet firm' as 
steel, obey every slightest impulse of the brain that 
directs them. 

We all have a natural aversion to the overcoming of 
difficulties, especially when this overcoming means long, 
slow, determined, and even distasteful work ; the daily 
scale practice, the finger-exercises, that the disobedient 
fingers will not do as they ought. Then the temptation 
not to “scorn delights and live laborious days” is very 
strong when we see attainment so far in the future. 

When such feelings and temptations come,— as come 
they will to all,—there is no tonic like sitting down 
quietly beside a master of the piano, listening and watch¬ 
ing, until the fire of emulation begins to burn, and yon 
feel, “ This one has traveled the weary path before me, 
and has attained the summit; what he has done I, too, can 
do,” and you return to your work with a resolve that of 
itself half wins the battle. 

If the hearing of masters of the piano is an essential 
to the artistic development of the student, the hearing 
of great vocal and orchestral works is a fortiori still more 
important. Specialization has its proper place in art, as 
in all other affairs ; but the culture in art that stops here 
falls far short not only of artistic completeness, hut even 
of doing the best work in its specialty. The pianist 
whose knowledge of music begins and ends with the 
piano may be a respectable pianist, but he is far from de¬ 
serving the name of a musician. 

I suppose it has been the experience of hundreds to 
grow from childhood to adult years in some small inland 
town, far from any opportunity of hearing opera, ora¬ 
torio or symphony ; gifted with musical instincts, they 
have taken to the study of the piano as its only available 
outlet, under the guidance of some one of that noble 
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army of teachers that are scattered everywhere over this 
broad land, doing worthy service in the caise of the art 
they love. To such pupils the opportunity comes of a 
visit to one of the large cities and the hearing of some 
great work. It is not using too strong language to say 
that it comes to them as a revelation. The writer met 
one such case last summer—one who heard, a ew years 
since, in Boston, an oratorio for the first time, and went 
home to the little New England town where he lived so 
full of amaze that for two days and nights he could no 
sleep. In his case the hearing of a great work was an 
impulse that has put him in the front rank of those who 
follow the art in the line of work he has chosen. 

The hearing of great orchestral works is of inestimable 
value to the pianist. He may learn much by observing 
the varying effects of tone-qualities, the effects ol 
phrasing on the different instruments, their capabilities 
and their limitations. Beyond and above these matters 
of detail he will, if gifted with the musical instinct, 
get glimpses of the possibilities of the art of music far 
surpassing any conception he might form from the music 
of the piano only. 

If the position taken in this essay is sound, it would 
seem that no better service can be done by the State 
associations of music teachers for the cause of music than 
by giving the very best musical performances they can 
contrive. When these meetings are held at a distance 
from the larger centers, it is impossible to estimate how 
great an incentive they may be to discouraged stragglers 
after musical knowledge, or how great an encouragement 
and a refreshing of spirit to many teachers who never 
hear anything better than their pupils, except what they 
do themselves. 

A great dramatic authority said that the best part of 
an actor’s training was gained in front of the stage, not 
on it. This dictum will apply with equal truth to the 
musician. By hearing only may he learn what to do, 
what to avoid ; by hearing only may he learn to estimate 
his own ability at its proper value. It will correct any 
tendency to vanity, because he must be a rare genius 
who never meets with his superiors. On the other hand, 
it will teach him a firm, yet modest, self-reliance- 
modest enough to be ever willing to learn, yet firm 
enough not to he “carried about by every wind of 
doctrine.” 


ATTEMPTING THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


BY HARVEY WICKHAM. 


I WISH every reader of The Etdde would turn to h 
Bible and read these words from the one hundred ar 
thirty-first Psalm: 

“ Neither do I exercise myself in great matters, nor in thinss t, 
high for me.” 6 

All pupils make the mistake of wishing for tasks qui 
beyond their strength, and nearly all teachers are foolb 
enough to humor them. Many will question this stat 
ment; but let us consider the matter. I do not say tin 
all pnpils desire to master tasks beyond and above then 
for some, alas! never care to take trouble enouirh i 
master anything; but all pupils, industrious and la* 
alike, love to have magnificent stints assigned them 
tickles their pride or their ambition, or both. The- 
may be exceptions (I wish I could add a few to my class 
but they are like angels’ visits, few and far betweei 
Speaking of angels, there is an old proverb very much 
the point. It runs, as everybody knows, “ Fools 7n 
in where angels fear to tread.” I heard a foul U 
that good old harsh word) the other day executing 
was murder in the first degree) a fugue from the “ W e 
tempered Clavichord.” He was in my studio, too • and 
I had not been particularly well-tempered my’sel 
would have ejected him unceremoniously for r 1 ’ ■ 
mortal terror lest some one should hear him and mlsTal 
h,m for one of my pupil 9 . if he had been a 

own proper needs, he would have been studv, 

Two part Inventions,” slowly, one hand at a time 8 l 


only. Of course, it is possible to plod along slowly 
through almost anything without making very great 
demands upon one’s technic, but it iS the height of folly 
to attempt a piece which lies quite beyond the present 
ability in the hope of working up to it. 

I wish to emphasize the above sentence. A composi¬ 
tion which is too difficult remains too difficult, no matter 
how much practice is put upon it. I was glad to see 
this stated by a leading American teacher in a recent 
magazine. Many think that, no matter how difficult a 
thing is, it may be conquered by sheer dint of practice. 
Nothing could be more false. 

In the first place, no amount of practice, however well 
applied, by whomsoever guided, can enable any one not 
exceptionally endowed to interpret even tolerably the 
program of a Rosenthal or a Saner. There are master¬ 
pieces in the literature of the piano which even the tal¬ 
ented would better listen to with a grain of awe and 
reverence, instead of attempting for themselves. And 
when such a masterpiece pours in a glorious Hood of tone 
from the fingers of one of the world’s great, .t masters, 
be quite aware of the fact that you are in the presence 
of an extraordinary manifestation of nature’s power. 
The first artists are not made by methods nor by prac¬ 
tice — these are mere incidents in their lives. Quite liter¬ 
ally they are artists by the grace of God, for they are 
born with more than the common shure of th -e mental 
and emotional qualities which make up the executant. 
Of course, if it is any satisfaction to the nov in- to dream 
that he will be a.Sauer some day, let him dream, ltnmy 
encourage him, and even (in one case in a million) come 
true. But the important thing for him to i. ilize is this 
— that between himself and a Katter there is ul presents 
great gulf fixed, and he need not expect to leap over it 
by any amount of misspent drudgery upon compositions 
beyond his musical or technical comprehension. Only 
by taking each step in its proper order and advancing 
gradually from grade to grade can the gulf b. bridged. 
Never mind if life proves too short to complete it, for the 
bridge in question is, or should lie, of cantilever design, 
and perfectly available so far as it goes. There is much 
consolation in the fart that while no amount of applica¬ 
tion will lead every climber to the highest point, judi¬ 
cious practice will lead the weakest constantly forward 
throughout the length of his days. 

Whatis judicious practice? It is practice direelednpon 
a work which is for the most part within the player’s 
powers. When it is learned as thoroughly nsn few weeks 
of effort can learn it, something else should be taken up. 
By and by the student will have passed the first piece. 
It is now below his level and he can relearn it and play 
it acceptably. But he could never have pa.-sed it by 
working on it alone. As well try to lift himself by the 
boot straps. 

The reason is not far to seek. Let us suppose that a 
certain difficulty is encountered — say, skips in the left 
hand. It will be found impossible to attain accuracy by 
practicing any one skip. The mind has not learned to 
gage distances from right to left. Make a study of 
skips in general, however, and the mind gains this power, 
and any one skip becomes possible with little effort. 

Why do teachers give such difficult works to the unpre¬ 
pared ? Partially to cater to false vanity, as I have said. 
Principally from the fact that they have no well-digested 
method, and give any piece which happens to suggest 
itself. Sometimes, because their specialty is advanced 
pnpils. This is the case with many teachers of world¬ 
wide renown. They naturally turn their attention to 
the budding virtuosi. If yon are not a budding virtuoso, 
ut a poor, plodding mortal with a weak fourth finger 
and a stiff wrist, so much the worse for you. You will 
please practice Chopin’s “Grandes Etudes,” Op. 10, for 
next lesson. There is material for a whole essay in this 
last paragraph, bnt I forbear. 


— the men in America who imagine that their 
rains need prodding wonld substitute music for whisky 
as a prodder, they would be amazed at results. Music 
arc es all through the convolutions of our gray tliink- 
„ machinery. It seeks out the sleepy places and stirs 
em up. It makes the worn and soggy brain a new 
and active worker again— Ex, 


TECHNIC AND EMOTION. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


THE recent performances of Moriz Rosenthal, the 
famous pianist, in New York, gave food for a great deal 
of wild and inconsiderate comment. There is no ques¬ 
tion that Rosenthal’s playing has some qualities of 
greatness, and that it possesses the power to move many 
hearers to great excitement. In the course of his first 
visit to this country I wrote of him these words: Monz 
Rosenthal is a pianistic whirlwind. The impression he 
made on me at a first hearing was that he literally para¬ 
lyzed the sensibilities of his audience. Stupefied by 
such an exhibition of technical perfection and physical 
power as had not been known since the springtime of 
Rubinstein, his first hearers momentarily forgot that 
there was spirituality in music and went mad over its 
bodily strength and beauty. ’ ’ In another article I said : 

» To enumerate the traits of his technic would be to 
cover the entire field of piano mechanics as known to 
the virtuosity of to-day. Yet, notwithstanding the fact 
that he is a notably fine legato player, with a delightful 
variety of tone-color, it remains incontrovertible that he 
is not an interpreter. He does not penetrate to the soul 
of the music of Schumann and Chopin, and the spiritual 
quality, without which real piano exposition can not 
exist, is not found in his playing. 

Having heard Rosenthal again, after a lapse of ten 
years I must admit that I can find no reason to change 
the opinions expressed in my first comments on his 
work. Rosenthal has grown ; there is no question about 
that. But he lias grown in virtuosity, not in musical 
emotion. Of course, he is not devoid of a feeling for 
music. To infer that would be ludicrous, in view of the 
fact that he is a musician, and a highly intelligent one. 
But in music, as in poetry, honest, earnest, eager aspira¬ 
tion is too often mistaken for true, spontaneous, heaven¬ 
sent inspiration. Rosenthal is ambitious. He aspires 
to be the greatest pianist of his time, but the limits o 
his nature prevent it. His musical feeling is purely 
pianistic. Can I make my meaning clear, I wonder? 

It is worth while trying, because people seem to me to 
go quite mad about Rosenthal, especially pianists and 
piano teachers. 

With the teachers I have the greatest sympathy. All 
their lives they spend in trying to hammer technic into 
their pupils ; for, in spite of all their pretty talk, most of 
them at heart believe that Liszt spoke the truth when 
he said : “Three things are necessary to make a great 
pianist: First, technic; second, technic; and third, 
TECHNIC.” I do not wonder that the technical side of 
piano-playing absorbs most of their thought. So when 
they go to hear Rosenthal, and find him thundering 
with the hammer of Thor or caressing with the kiss of 
Delilah, writing chromatic scales across the vibrating 
air in rainbow curves, sweeping the keyboard in irides¬ 
cent cascades of translucent octaves, or purling in the 
brook-like shallows of glancing double-thirds, I am not 
amazed that their hearts are so stirred that they fall 
upon their faces, crying, “This is he of whom the 
prophets wrote.” The most conservative criticism ot 
Rosenthal which I ever heard made by a pianist was 
this: “Well, I’ll tell you. It’s like the difference 
between a man with fifty millions of dollars and ODe 
with a hundred millions. The one with a hundred mil¬ 
lions can not do much more.” You see, he was thinking 
of the technic 1 

Personally, I believe in extreme development of tech¬ 
nic. If that’s all a pianist has, in heaven’s name let 
him make the best of it. But if he is a thinker, an in¬ 
terpreter, a preacher of the holy gospel of beautiful 
music, let him get the technic, too ; for the bigger 
his command of his language, the better he will 
preach. Rosenthal, who is a thinker, but an interpreter 
rarely, and a preacher of the gospel only in its most 
pianistic tenets, can by sheer beauty of technic make 
most people think that, when he sits down before the 
piano, the high priest of music is before the altar. 

Yet I insist that it is nearly all the effect of technic; 
and that pure technic, applied as Rosenthal applies it, is 
capable of exciting much feeling in an audience. Why 
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is it, then, that Rosenthal plays with unquestionable 
sympathy and with undoubted expressiveness such 
works as Chopin’s E-minor Concerto and A-flat Ballade. 

I said above that his musical feeling was entirely 
pianistic. Rosenthal’s musical feeling is not tor the 
music which he plays, but for the instrument upon 
which he plays it. The piano is his adored mistress, 
and it is the beauties of her wooing voice that move him 
to rapture. When he sits down to play one of those 
compositions which are so essentially “ klavier-mdssig, 
as the Germans call it, that they almost sing themselves 
out of the keys, he falls in love with that song. Finding 
that the resources of his technic bring out all its beau¬ 
ties, he employs them not only with judgment, but with 
enthusiasm and affection, and we get a result which is 
beautiful. It is about as satisfying in such a case as 
that which would be produced by a genuine interpreter. 

But put Rosenthal at the piano to play one of those 
works which are not essentially characteristic of the 
instrument, but are simply great music for which the 
pianist must supply the piano-coloring, as is the case 
with some of Beethoven’s greatest sonatas, and he at 
once reveals the poverty of his musical equipment. 
Technic does not suggest its own solution oi such a 
problem ; there must be deep and true musical emotion 
behind the fingers. Does not this theory explain the 
irregularity of the work of all pianists? Wagner said 
that the reason why old Habeneck succeeded so well in 
conducting Beethoven’s symphonies at the Pans Con¬ 
servatoire was that he had taught his orchestra to seek 
for the true melos of Beethoven, and having found it, 
to sing it. Is it not likely that too many pianists 
neglect to seek for the true melos of the music before 
them and to compel the piano to sing it, but incline 
rather to the easier and more tempting process of seeking 
for purely pianistic beauty and making the most of it ? 

That is only a higher branch of the pure technics oi 
the piano. It is not a whit better in its fundamental 
essence than studying the effective use of the pedal, or 
the best method of playing double-thirds. The true 
interpreter is he who looks upon his technic as a sort of 
typewriter, to whom he may dictate his thought. I, for 
one, am weary of being amazed. I would rather hear 
Joseffy play a Brahms impromptu than hear Rosenthal 
play the same composer’s variations on a theme by 
Paganini, and I much prefer Schumann’s “ Nachtstiick ” 

to Liszt’s “ Don Juan ” fantasia. 


A SIN AGAINST GOOD TASTE. 


Cheap music has a more demoralizing effect upon 
the public than cheap literature. 

By the word cheap we do not mean sensational as 
applied to literature, or trashy as applied to music, but 
we mean the unworthy form in which much good music 
is published. It is an insidious enemy to the entire 
musical and unmusical public ; all the more dangerous 
that its influence is so subtle. What would be thought 
of an elocutionist who took the poorest and cheapest 
edition of some classic from which to study and unfold 
his interpretation to an audience ? How long would his 
pupils, if he had any, continue to follow his instruc¬ 
tions? Yet there are singing teachers and chorus lead¬ 
ers, precentors and conductors, pianists and other instru¬ 
mentalists, who study and interpret from editions full of 
errors, errors which are corrupting to the musical sensi¬ 
bilities of those upon whom are inflicted these garbled 
versions. 

Unfortunately, the number is comparatively small, 
even among trained musicians, of those whose instincts 
are so fine for rhythmic effects, for accentuation, for 
color, and for shading, that they are able to correct errors 
and omissions. Nearly all singers and players must 
rely on their intelligence to do this, and their intelli¬ 
gence, unluckily, is guided by what they see before 
them. 

It is in eliminating poetic accents that the greatest 
harm is done by cheap music. These point to the emo¬ 
tional element. Their removal is a crime against the 
composer. Yet here is a page before us with no evidence 
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to the ordinary student of the composer’s intent beyond 
a few long and almost haphazard slurs, which are 
usually taken to indicate smooth playing ; here is an¬ 
other, with no indication that sudden force is required 
for certain discords in order to give them meaning, and 
no sign that a soft note should end this strong ascending 
passage; and still another page with no sign that this 
passage should be sonorous and this smorzando, and so 
examples are multiplied. We might enlarge specially, 
were space at command, upon the absence of pedal marks 
and upon the greater sin of careless pedal markings ; 
upon the absence, in a tempo rubato composition ol e 
“ accelerandos” and “diminuendos,” which should be 
indicated by composer or editor in accordance wi 
esthetic principles underlying the structure of the com¬ 
position, and which are not understood by the average 
musician. 

Now, even the thousands in country towns, who are 
so honestly endeavoring to gain some musical knowledge, 
are making the saddest possible mistake in their own 
musical development by trying to study from cheap and 
badly edited compositions. Better one Beethoven sonata 
well printed, with all proper indications of the com¬ 
poser’s meaning, than ten which lead the student into 
some heathenish misunderstanding. A great composer s 
thought is entitled to interpretation as he meant it. 
And, above all, the keynote phrase, so to speak, must be 
given out with due effect, according to the composer’s 
intention, or the whole movement may assume a com¬ 
monplace meaning instead of oim that is perhaps fresh 

and full of originality. 

And from a general standpoint consider the difference 
between a piece as played by an ordinary piano student 
who has studied from a copy without special marks to 
indicate phrasing and expression, and as played by 
Joseffy or Rosenthal; it is the difference between a ten¬ 
nis-ball tossed clumsily and a soap-bubble floating 
upward, prismatic in the sunlight. Consider the differ¬ 
ence between the “Rakoczy March” played faithfully 
from poor copy by a country band, and the same as 
given under a great conductor — it is the difference 
between the marching of “ rag tag and bobtail ” in the 
Salvation Army and the brilliant manoeuvers of aGerman 
regiment. 

But these are not fair examples? Joseffy could play 
from any score? True enough ; but it is sometimes by 
looking at extreme examples that we see the truth more 
clearly. That always lies between. Would Joseffy, or 
Rosenthal, or Paur, or Richter play, if they could help 
it, from any but the best copies procurable of the music 
they wished to read—copies well printed and with all 
possible indications of the composer’s meaning? How 
much more need, then, that the tyro should have every 
aid for his own feeble interpretation. 

No genuine music-lover, no one who desires to advance 
the true musical interests of the country, will buy cheap 
music if by any sacrifice he can procure the best. When, 
during the earlier days of this country, good books were 
scarce and cheap editions were unknown, those ambi¬ 
tious for literary culture found ways and means to 
gratify their wishes. And so will it be with those who 
are in earnest in their desire for musical culture. 

We assert that cheap music has no excuse for its beiDg ; 
it is a sin against good taste, against intelligence, and it 
hinders musical progress.—“ The Musical Courier." 


You will stare at a strange notion of mine ; if it ap¬ 
pears even a mad one do not wonder. Had I children, 
my ntmost endeavors should be to make them musicians. 
Considering that I have no ear, nor even thought of 
music, the preference seems odd, and yet it is embraced 
on frequent recollection. In short, as my aim would be 
to make them happy, I think it the most probable 
method. It is a resource which will last them their 
lives, unless they grow deaf; it depends upon them¬ 
selves, not on others ; always amuses and soothes, if not 
consoles ; and of all fashionable pleasures is thecheapest. 
It is capable of fame without danger of criticism,—is 
susceptible of enthusiasm without being priest-ridden ; 
and, unlike other mortal passions, is sure of being grati¬ 
fied in heaven.— IJ. Walpole. 
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THE WRITING OF THE “REQUIEM.” 

THE STORY OF MOZART’S MASTERPIECE. 


BY ARTHUR EUGEN SIMSON. 


From the German by L. deV. Mattiikwman. 

On a sultry September afternoon of the year 1791, a 
young married conple might have been seen walking 
slowly along the left bank of the Danube, in Leopold- 
shade, a suburb of Vienna. Although they were dressed 
very simply,—in fact, almost poorly,—the passers-by 
noticed them attentively. 

Many stood still, and, having said “Good-morning,” 
turned to watch the pair, who occasionally stopped to 
exchange a few words with acquaintances. Others 
shook their heads sadly and murmured sympathetically, 
“ A sin and a shame ! A sin and a shame ! ” and some 
added, “ He can not bear it much longer, poor fellow ! ” 
The appearance of the man, who was about thirty-five 
years old, fully justified the fear expressed. His face 
was pale and pinched ; he walked slowly and evidently 
with difficulty, and had to lean heavily on his wife’s 
arm. Frequently he was brought to a complete stand¬ 
still by a violent fit of coughing, which threatened to 
take his breath. 

His wife’s tender sympathy beamed from her eyes as 
she gazed tenderly on the pale, thin face, reddened now 
and again with a hectic flush. Its pallor was rendered 
all the more striking by the sunken, dark eyes, in which 
the fire of genius burned brightly, still undimmed by 
suffering. As soon as a paroxysm of coughing was over, 
the husband stroked bis wife’s hand, and tried to soothe 
her by saying : “Don’t worry about me, dear ; don’t 
worry. It’s nothing—really nothing.” 

At length the pair reached the gate of the Augarten, 
over which was the inscription placed there by the order 
of the Emperor Joseph II, “ Devoted to the pleasure of 
his people by their well-wisher.” 

“ I hope there is no one in your favorite seat, dearie, ’ ’ 
began the pretty wife. “You know it was there that 
you first struck me,” she added roguishly, as she 
laughed into her husband’s eyes. 

“ Struck you ? ” replied the man, amazed. ‘ 1 When I 
first struck you—did you say? ” 

“Yes, where you first struck me ! .You have a bad 
memory, and I shall have to jog it a little,” said the 
wife with comical earnestness. “You don’t mean to 
say you have really forgotten ? You have no room in 
your head for anything but your notes, have you, 
dearie? ” she continued, playfully tapping his forehead 
with her forefinger. “ Don’t you remember? We had 
been married barely three weeks, and we brought the 
dog with us into the Augarten, and I said that the 
animal cared more for me than for you, and that if you 
cared to prove it you had better strike me and see how 
lie would fly at you. Then, for fun, you boxed my 
ears-” 

“Oh, yes; I remember it now,” said the husband, 
laughing ; and just at that moment the Emperor passed 
and thought I was in earnest, and said : ‘ This is a pretty 
bad beginning ! Not married three weeks yet, and beat¬ 
ing your wife already ! For shame !’” 

And they both laughed so long and so merrily that the 
tears stood in their eyes, until another attack of cough¬ 
ing put an end to the wife’s laughing. 

“The good Emperor !” resumed the man, sadly, when 
the cough had spent itself. “ We shall not find another 
like him ; and yet, he was neither understood nor ap¬ 
preciated. May his soul rest in peace ! ” 

By this time they had reached the bench, which was 
sheltered by a thick bush. There they sat down after 
the wife had carefully spread out her handkerchief on 
the paint, which appeared to be scarcely dry. The cool 
breeze and the tonic of the piny atmosphere was very 
grateful to the invalid, who breathed deeply, and said : 
“That’s good ! ” 

“Try to rest, dear,” answered the wife, as she took 
her knitting out of her pocket. “We can stay here just 
as long as you like.” 

“Constance, won’t you tell me a story?” began the 

Editor’s Note.—T his story is used by permission of the “Satur¬ 
day Evening Post,” of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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man, after a short pause. “Hove ‘“^aCsTome 

voice—it is music to me, and my best inspirations com 
when I hear you talk or tell me a story ; won t you, 

dear? Do, there’s a good girl! ” . 

His wife nodded to him lovingly, and began to te l 
him the story of “Red Riding Hood,” which story,^ 

knew, her husband loved particularly o ieai. ’ 

she knew that the sound of her voice was more to him 
than the story itself. So, without any sign ot weanne 
or unwillingness, she told the fairy tale.to her suffering 

husband. . . 

She told it cheerfully, but when she reached the point 
where Red Riding Hood was under the tree which she 
had planted on her mother’s grave, she noticed that her 
husband had fallen asleep. She did not, however, a)- 
ruptly stop, for she knew that that would awaken him ; 
but she gradually lowered her voice until it sank into a 
soft whisper, and then she ceased entirely. 

Still the devoted wife sat at her husband’s side-a 
guardian angel watching over him. She went on with 
her knitting, and drove off a fly which threatened to 
disturb the sleeper. As she accomplished this, her face 
beamed with joy at having succeeded in prolonging the 
invalid’s much-needed sleep. 


and smiled at her. 

“Good-morning, Wolfgang,” cried his wife, merrily. 
“Did you sleep well ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes, very well,” was the answer ; “and I had such 
a beautiful dream—the music was heavenly. Ob, Con¬ 
stance, dearie, all the music I ever wrote was nothing 
compared with that which I heard in my dream !” 
“What did you dream?” asked Constance, eagerly. 

“ Oh, it was sad—and yet so glorious,” said the man, 
clasping his hands as if in prayer. “ I dreamed I was 

dead and in my grave-” 

“Oh, darling,” cried his wife, whose eyes filled with 
tears, “ how can you say that that was glorious ! ” 
“Wait a minute, dear,” he said, putting his arm 
around the waist of his wife, who was leaning affection¬ 
ately against him ; “wait a minute and you ’ll see that 
it was glorious. As I was sayiug, I was dead and in my 
grave, and around me there was a choir of angels sing¬ 
ing ‘Requiem aeternam dona tis , Dornine ! ’ It was so beau¬ 
tiful ! I have never heard anything like it in my life. 
It was infinitely sweeter than any church music I ever 
composed—and then the cymbals and the magnificent 
‘ Tuba mirum ’ ! Only angels could write and sing such 
music. It was heavenly, divine ! ” 

And, as through his mind the music of his dream 
passed, the composer stared fixedly before him, while 
his fingers moved as if he were playing a piano. 

“Wolfgang,” broke in Constance, whose eyes were 
still lull of tears, “ that comes from thinking so much 
about that silly ‘Requiem.’ Goodness only knows who 
commissioned you to write it! ” 




«uo»roicu me musician 


, wariimgiy. 


have it! Yes, that’s it! ” 

And he hastily fumbled in his pockets for pencil ar 
paper to jot down the notes ; but neither pencil n< 
paper could he find. Then his eye rested on a piece , 
the red chalk which is so plentiful about Vienna an 
which is often used for writing. He quickly seized tl 
chalk and sharpened it, and then hastily began to scril 
hie the music on the slats of the bench on which he ha 
been sitting. In a short time the bench was almost co 
ered with lines and notes. 

His wife watched him in dumb amazement am 
through watching him, failed to observe the approach 
the uniformed park-keeper, whose face showed the pri< 
of authority and the indignation of the man whose n 
thority has been treated with disrespect. He nisi 
his silver-headed cane—his mark of office—and rush* 
toward the disfigured bench. 

“Confound your impudence, yon good-for-nothi. 
loafer ! So you are one of the gang which scratches a 
my benches, and I ’ve caught you in the act! I >n 8D , 
your little game this time, you scoundrel! Stop th 
tins minute and stand up! Do you hear me ? What 
your name?” nat 

“Just a second! Just wait a second, and I sba 

wnLT 6 ’ IePlied th6C0mP0Ser ’ ^°u’t stopple 


« oh, please Mr. Guardian,” began the wife, who was 
trembling with fear, “don’t interrupt him. He’s 
writing music.” 

“What?” thundered the eye of the law; “he’s 
writing music and so I must n’t disturb him ! Writing 
music, nothing. He’s scrawling all over the bench. 

I say, stop that, will you ! Stop it, this instant! ” 

“ Tuba mirum spargens sonum,’’ sang the composer 
softly to himself as he continued to write, and without 
paying the slightest attention to the infuriated park- 
keeper. 

“ Curse your impudence ! ” roared the latter, now 
thoroughly enraged by the cool indifference of the 
culprit, who paid not the slightest attention to him. 
“Get up, I tell you, for the last time. What’B your 
name?” 

With these words, in spite of the pleading and inef¬ 
fectual interference of the weeping wire, the park- 
watcher seized the musician by the shoulders and jerked 
him to his feet. 

“ What’8 yonr name?” he again shouted. 

“I am Kapellmeister Mozart —AmadcuH Wolfgang 
Mozart, Court Musician,” replied the offender, evidently 
more surprised than angry at the treatment which he 
had jnst received. 

The effect of the words on the burly park-keeper was 
wonderful. He dropped hia superior official mien, and 
his face grew human and sympathetic. A smile even 
forced its way through his thick mustache. 

“Mozart!” he said respectfully. “Do yon mean 
that you are the Mozart who wrote ‘ The Magic Flute’? 
The same Mozart ? ” 

It was now Mozart’s turn to smile. As is well known, 
he was not free from vanity, aud, in spite of his brilliant 
triumphs, he did not disdain tho approval of the unlet¬ 
tered park-watcher. For the first time he realized how 
popular he was. Deeply touched, he held out his linnd, 
saying : 

“Yes, my good man ! I am the Mozurt who wrote 
1 The Magic Flute.’ ” 

“ So yon are really that Mozart,” exclaimed the man, 
joyfully. “Why didn’t you tell me so before? I am 
very sorry that I was so rough with you, Herr von 
Mozart.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. No harm done,” said the 
composer, laughing. “ You were in the right. I say, 
I’ve spoiled the whole bench ! But, you see, I hadn’t 
a scrap of paper with me. I hope you ’ll excuse me. 
Don’t take it amiss, will you? ” 

“Don’t worry about that,” replied the park-keeper. 
“ That’s of no consequence. So you had to write it on 
the bench because you had no paper. Is it as good as 
1 The Magic Flute ’ ? ” 

“ A great deal finer,” answered Mozart, enthusiast¬ 
ically. 

“And is it finished now ? ” asked the watcher, eagerly. 

“ Oh, dear, no,” answered Mozart, casting a regretful 
glance at the bescribbled bench, “ only, unfortunately, 
there is no more room on the seat.” 

“ Just wait a minute,” said the watcher, who seemed 
to realize the importance of the moment; “ I can help 
you some.” 

He ran off, and in a few minutes returned, panting 
under a load. He had brought another newly painted 
bench, which he had carried a considerable distance. 

Jiow, then,” said he, contentedly, as he placed the 
bench in front of the composer, “there is another, and 
if that is n’t enough, there are others in the park.” 

Mozart thanked the man and tried to decline to 
disfigure the bench, but the admirer of “The Magic 
Flute insisted that he should write the rest of the 

1 Requiem.” 

When the whole was written, Mozart rose from his 

nees, and hummed through the composition from begin- 
ning to end, taking sometimes the melody, sometimes 
the accompanying instruments. 

“Now, then,” he said, “that’s finished.” 

Shall I send the benches to your honse so that you 
may copy the music, Herr von Mozart?” asked the 
. ee P er * Or,” he added heartily, “if you care to step 
into my honse, yon are quite welcome to do so. I will 
stay here and take care of the bench.” 

Mozart held ont his hand and said : “ That ’s not at all 
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necessary, thank you. I have it here, and here ” point 
ing to his head and laying his hand on his heart. But 
I ’ll come hack—won’t we, Constance? we 11 come! here 
again, and I shall be very glad to see you. What is 

your name, my man ? ” 

“ Geppert,” was the answer. 

1 ‘Well Herr Geppert, I am ever so much oblige! o 
you for your kindness, and when the music which I have 
written on the bench is in ship shape I ’ll let you know. 

I hope you ’ll come to see me then. I live at number 
934 Rauhesteinstrasse. I ’ll play the music for you, and 
then you ’ll hear it as it ought to be played. It is a mass 

for the dead—a requiem.” 

“Thank you, very much, Herr von Mozar . 
come, gladly, and won’t you play something from T e 
Magic Flute ’ for me when I come there ? ” 

“Certainly,” replied Mozart, laughing, anything 

y °Moz k art and his wife set out for home, she tenderly 
helping him by letting him lean upon her, for he hac 

little strength. . . 

Over two months had passed since the incident re¬ 
corded, and every day had Geppert made a pilgrimage 
to the bench where he had, in such a strange aud unfore¬ 
seen manner, met the composer of “ The Magic Flute. 
Hour after hour he sat on the bench, which still bore 


pert, joyfully. “ I thought some one had played me a 
trick, as he didn’t come again. Well, I am glad. 
How is Herr von Mozart, your Reverence? ” 

The Abbot’s face grew very sad. 

“I’m sorry to say he is ill—very ill,” he answered. 

“ I fear that he has written his last work. He told me 
about having commenced it in the park here, and that 
he wrote it,” he said smilingly, “ with your help. Sti , 
in spite of his illness, his work is so near completion 
that to morrow afternoon, at two o’clock, we are going 
to run it over. He remembered his promise to come 
here again, but he has not been able to get out, so lie 
sent me to ask you if you would do him the pleasure o 
coming to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Did he really think of me ? ” cried Geppert, whose 
emotion was plainly visible. “Yes, I d go it I had to 
run through the snow for three hours to get there, ibis 
waiting to see him has been hard to bear.” 

“ Well, good-bye, Herr Geppert. Do n’t forget to be 
there in good time. Remember, Rauhesteinstrasse, 

number—” , 

“ Nine thirty-four. Oh, yes, I remember the number 
all right. Herr von Mozart told me himself where he 
lived. Yes, I ’ll he there promptly ! ” 

At two o’clock on the following afternoon the door ol 
Mozart’s chamber was opened, and, preceded by Frau 


and Mediator, and the clang of cymbals calls aU crea^ 

ures before the throne. At that pom the baton feB 
from the hand of the Abbot, who, deeply moved, threw 
his arms around the dying musician and wept bitter y. 
From every hand fell the score. The singers were silent 
their hands folded in prayer. Mozart himself was so 
deeply moved by his own work that, laying down the 
score, he buried bis face in the pillow. 

The park-watcher sank on his knees, saymg . 
was right. It is finer than ‘ The Magic Flute.’ ” And 
then, unable to restrain his sobbing, be rushed out with¬ 
out even saying good-bye to Mozart. 

On the following day the musician was no more On 
the sixth of December his remains were conveyed to the 
churchyard of Saint Marx. Most of the friends of Mozart 
were prevented by a violent snowstorm from following 
him to the grave, and even the few who went returned 
as soon as possible to the gayety of Vienna. 

Only one waited while the grave-digger did his work, 
and then knelt down on the mound, and, with quivering 
voice prayed, “Requiem aeternam dona efe, Nomine. 
He did not notice the driving snow that thickly tel 
upon his back as he bent forward in prayer, but prayed 
for an hour. Then he laid a wreath on the grave and 
went his way—with head bowed in grief. 

It was the park-watcher, Geppert. 



traces of the musician’s writing, and looked so wistfu y 
along the avenue ; hut day after day he was disappointed, 
for Mozart did not put in an appearance. 

“Well, it seems as if, after all, I had been nea y 
taken in,” he growled to himself one day. “Yes, 
was taken in nicely. I was a fool to believe him so 

auickly. ^ ^ 

He rose angrily and went away ; aud the next day he 
again went to the same spot,— to the Mozart bench, as he 
called it,—“for,” said he to himself, “ surely he mil 
come here to-day.” 

Weeks passed ; the leaves fell, and winter came. A 
thick covering of snow lay over the deserted par . u 
from the watcher’s cottage to the Mozart bench there 
was a well-defined foot-path, for Geppert obstinately 
made his pilgrimage daily through ice and snow, and 
hoped against hope that he had not been tricked and 
that Mozart would make his appearance. His daily 
walk became a habitude. He could not resist taking it 

One day—it was in the afternoon of the third of 
December—Geppert sat on the bench waiting. e 
noticed a figure clad in tlie priests’ secular dress ap¬ 
proaching slowly through the deep snow from the 

entrance. . 

Geppert rose respectfully as the priest neared him, 

and took off his hat. 

“Ugh,” groaned the new-comer, as lie wiped the per¬ 
spiration from his brow, “ it’s been no easy thing to 
ferret some one out, I assure you. Can you tell me 
where Watcher Geppert lives ? ” 

“My name is Geppert. What can I do for your 

Reverence?” 

“Now, that’s lucky,” answered the priest. ’ 1 am 
Abbot Stadler. Kapellmeister Mozart has sent you his 

kind regards-” . 

“ Then it really was Herr von Mozart,” broke in Gep- 


Mozart, Geppert entered, walking carefully on tip-toe. 
But when he saw the altered face of the invalid he 
received a severe shock, and could scarcely repress a sob. 
Death had set his mark on the musician’s face. Mozart 
tried in vain to force a smile when he saw the face of his 
humble admirer, but the smile was stifled by pain. He 
turned his face away, but held out his hand, saymg: 

“ you see, I have kept my word. Sit down, Herr Gep¬ 
pert. We’ll begin at once.” 

Geppert took the musician’s hand and pressed it to 
his lips, but was so overcome by emotion that he could 
not utter a word. Fortunately, the door again opened, 
and several people entered, so Geppert retreated into a 
corner, where he sat down. Those who had just entered 
were Abbot Stadler, the composer Siissmaier, who was 
a young friend and pupil of Mozart’s ; Schack, the tenor ; 
Hofer, the violinist; Mozart’s brother-in-law, and Gerl, 
the bass. They looked grief-stricken. 

When they had greeted Mozart, Siissmaier sat down 
at the piano. Stadler acted as conductor and gave out 
the scores. Schack, as was customary, sang the air ; 
Hofer, the tenor; Gerl, the bass, and, incredible as it 
may seem, Mozart himself took the contralto-sang, 
although dying. 

Constance and the park-watcher composed the audi¬ 
ence at that historical rehearsal. 

In all its majestic fullness rose the magnificent song ot 
the angels as Mozart had heard it in his dream, and the 
“ Praver for the Eternal Rest of the Dead.” When the 
cymbals announced the coming judgment, the souls of 
the singers were stirred to the utmost, and out of the 
depths of their hearts they sang and prayed, “ Et lux 
perpetua luceat eis.” 

Then followed the magnificent “ Dies irae which so 
majestically describes the destruction of the world and 
the terror of judgment until the Lord appears as Judge 


ORIGINALITY IMPOSSIBLE. 


When we come to originality of expression in the arts 
we are dealing with a more or less artificial expression of 
character. That is to say, no man can be absolutely 
original, for he has to express himself in the terms of art, 
and it has taken generation after generation to build up 
music, so that before the young composer can be said to be 
sufficiently cultured to compose he must have assimilated 
all that has gone before. This is the more easy, as there 
are always great modern composers who influence the 
young musician, and these great modern composers 
represent in themselves the art of music so far as it has 

gone. . 

Thus, for a young man of to-day the compositions ol 

Wagner and Brahms contain all that has been achieved 
in music by Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, besides tbe 
personal achievements of Wagner and Brahms. The 
young man may study the works of these men, and be 
blissfully unconscious that his music is a development of 
what has gone before ; but all the same, when that young 
man’s works are performed, yon will see that they could 
not have been written unless the old composers had 
once lived. In this sense, of course, there is no such 
thing as originality. 

No man stands by himself, he he musician, artist, or 
scientist; no man can think without having assimilated 
the thoughts of those who have gone before ; or if he 
does think, liis thoughts are, as a rule, of no particular 
value, as they have probably been proved to be utterly 
fallacious. And music being so much a matter of ex¬ 
pression, it is natural enough that the young composer’s 
work should show distinct traces of the masters he has 
worshiped.— 11 Musical Staiidavd. 
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A ilay in musical New York ! 

Not a bad idea, was it ? I hated to leave the country, 
with its rich after-glow of Summer, its color-haunted 
dells, and its pure, searching October air, but a paragraph 
in a New York daily, which I read quite by accident, 
decided me, and I dug out some good clothes from their 
fastness and spent an hour before my mirror debating 
whether X should wear the coat with the C-sharp minor 
colored collar or the one with the velvet cuffs in the sen¬ 
suous key of E-flat minor. Being an admirer of Kapell¬ 
meister Kreisler (there’s a writer for you, that crazy 
Hoffmann!), I selected the former. I went over on the 
7.30 A.M. P. It. R., and reached New York inexactly 
two hours. There’s a tempo for you ! I mooned around 
looking for old landmarks that had vanished—twenty 
years since I saw Gotham, and then Theodore Thomas 
was king. 

I felt quite miserable and solitary, and, being hungry, 
went to a much-talked-of cafe, Luchow’s by name, 
on East Fourteenth Street. I saw Steinway & Sons 
across the street and reflected with sadness that the 
glorious days of Anton Rubinstein were over, and I still 
a useless encumberer of the earth. Then an arm was 
familiarly passed through mine and I was saluted by 
name. 

“You! why I thought you had passed away to the 
majority where Dussek reigns in ivory splendor.” 

I turned and discovered my young friend—I knew his 
grandfather years ago—Sledge, a pianist, a bad pianist, 
and an alleged critic of music. He calls himself “ a 
music critic.” Pshaw! I was not wonderfully warm 
in my greeting, and the lad noticed it. 

“ Never mind my fun, Mr. Fogy. Grandpa and you 
playing Moscheles’ ‘Hommage it Fromage,’ or some¬ 
thing like that, is my earliest and most revered mem¬ 
ory. How are yon? What can I do for you? Over 
for a day’s music? Well, I represent the ‘Weekly 
Whiplash ’ and can get you tickets for anything from 
hell to Hoboken.” 

Now, if there is anything I dislike, it is flippancy or 
profanity, and this young man had both to a major de¬ 
gree. Besides, I loathe the modern musical journalist, 
flying his flag one week for one piano house and scarify¬ 
ing it the next in choice Billingsgate. 

“Oh, come into Luchow’s and eat some beer,” im¬ 
patiently interrupted my companion, and, like the 
good-natured old man that I am, I was led like a lamb to 
the slaughter. And how I regretted it afterward ! I am 
cynical enough, forsooth, but what I heard that after¬ 
noon surpassed my comprehension. I knew that artistic 
matters were at a low ebb in New York, yet I never 
realized the lowness thereof until then. I was intro¬ 
duced to a half dozen smartly dressed men, some beard¬ 
less, some middle-aged, and all dissipated looking. 
They regarded me with curiosity, and I could hear them 
whispering about my clothes. I got off a few feeble 
jokes on the subject, pointing to my C-sharp minor 
colored collar. A yawn traversed the table. 
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“Ah, who has the courage to read ^ 0 ®“j"”;“°thlt 

days?” asked a boyish-looking rake. caused 

I L. H,»..«>.*"-” a 

me to fire un I opened on him. Heo 

brinks. I - li *>*t* f f 

its cold-blooded indifference, its lack with 

science. The latter word caused a sleepy, 

''ZZSZX* —ce?,/ 8 rt nrbtk a 

thing in art any more ? ” I was delighted for the back¬ 
ing of a stranger, hut he calmly ignored me and con 

t "“ Newspapers rule the musical world, and woe betide 
the artist who does not submit to his masters. o 
science, pooh-pooh! Boodle, lots of it, makes most 
artistic reputations. A pianist is boomed a year ahead, 
like Paderewski, for instance. Paragraphs subtly 
hinting of his enormous success, or his enormous hair, 
or his enormous fingers, or his enormous technic— 

“ Give us a fermala on your enormous story, Jenkins. 
Every one knows you are disgruntled because the 
1 Whiplash ’ attacks your judgment.” This from another 
journalist. 

Jenkins looked sourly at my friend Sledge, hut 
that shy young person behaved most nonchalantly. 
He whistled and offered Jenkins a cigar. It was 
accepted. I was disgusted, and then they all fell to 
quarreling over Tschaikowsky. I listened with amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Tschaikowsky,” I heard, “ Tschaikowsky is the last 
word in music. His symphonies, his symphonic poems, 
are a superb condensation of all that Beethoven knew 
and Wagner felt. He has ten times more technic for the 
orchestra than Berlioz or Wagner, and it is a pity he 

was a suicide-” “ How,” I cried, “ Tschaikowsky a 

suicide ? ” They did n’t even answer me. 

“ He might have outlived the last movement of that 
B-minor symphony, the suicide symphony, and if he 
had we would have had another ninth symphony.” I 
arose indignant at such blasphemy, but was pushed 
back in my seat by Sledge. “What a pity Beethoven 
did not live to hear a man who carried to its utmost the 
expression of the emotions ! ” I now snorted with rage. 
Sledge could no longer control me. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” I shouted ; “ utmost expression of 
the emotions, but what sort of emotions? What sort, I 
repeat, of shameful, morbid emotions ? ” The table was 
quiet again ; a siDgle word had caught it. “Oh, Mr. 
Fogy, you are not so very Wissahickon after all, are you ? 
You know the inside story, then ? ” cried Sledge. But I 
would not be interrupted. I stormed on. 

“ I know nothing about any story and don’t care to 
know it. I come of a generation of musicians that con¬ 
cerned itself little with the scandals aDd private life of 
composers, but lots with their music and its meanings.” 
“Go it, Fogy,” called out Sledge, hammering the 
table with his Seidl. “ I believe that some composers 
should be put in jail for the villainies they smuggle into 
their score. This Tschaikowsky of yours—this Russian 
—was a wretch. He turned the prettiness and favor and 
noble tragedy of Shakspere’s ‘Romeo and Jnliet ’ 
into a bawd’s tale ; a tale of brutal, vile lust; for such 
passion as he depicts is not love. He took ‘ Hamlet ’ and 
transformed him from a melancholy, a philosophizing 
Dane into a yelling man, a man of the steppes, soaked 
with vodka and red handed from butchery. Hamlet 
forsooth! Those twelve strokes of the bell are the 
veriest melodrama. And ‘ Francesca da Rimini ’—who 
has not read of the gentle, love lorn pair in Dante’s price¬ 
less poem ; and how they read no more from the pages 
of their book, their very glances glued with love? What 
doth your Tschaikowsky with this Old World tale ? 
Alas ! you know full well. He tears it limb from limb 
He makes over the lovers into two monstrous Cossacks 
who gibber and squeak at each other while reading 
some obscene volume. Why, they are too much inter 
ested in the pictures to think of love. Then their dead 
carcasses are whirled aloft on screaming flames of hell 
and sent whizzing into a spiral eternity ” 

“Bravo! bravo! great! I tell you he’s great, your 
friend. Keep it up old man. Your description heats 
Dante and Tschaikowsky combined ! ” I was t 
be lured from my theme, and, stopping only to take 


breath and a fresh dip of my beak into the Pilsner, I 
went on: 

“ His ‘ Manfrell ’ is a libel on Byron, who was a libel 
on God." “Byron, too,” mnrmured Jenkins. “Yes, 
Byron, another blasphemer. The six symphonies are 
caricatures of the symphonic form. Their themes are 
for the most part unfitted for treatment, and in each and 
every one the boor and the devil break out and dance 
with uncouth, lascivious gestures. This musical drunk¬ 
enness ; this eternal license ; this want of repose, refine¬ 
ment, musical feeling-all these we are to believe make 
great music, 


I ’ll not admit it, gentlemen ; I ’ll not ad : 
mit it! The piano concerto—I only know one— with 
its fragmentary tunes; its dislocated, jaw-breaking 
rhythms, is ugly music ; plain, ugly music. It is as if 
the composer were endeavoring to set to melody the 
consonants of his name. There’s a name for yon, 
Tschaikowsky! ‘ Shriekhoarsely ’ is more like it.” 
There was more banging of steins, and 1 really thought 
Jenkins would go oil' in an apoplectic fit, he was laugh¬ 
ing so. 

“The songs are barbarous, the piano-solo pieces a 
muddle of confused difficulties and childish melodies. 
You call it nai vet A I call it puerility. 1 never saw a 
man that was less capable of developing a theme than 
Tschaikowsky. Compare him to Rubinstein and you 
insult that great master. Yet Rubinstein is neglected 
for the new man simply because, with your depraved 
taste, you must have lota of red popper, high spices, 
rum, and an orchestral color that fairly blisters the eye. 
You call it color. I call it chromatic madness. Just 
watch this agile fellow. He lays hold on a subject, 
some Russian volks melody. He gums it and liolts it 
before it is half chewed. Ho has not the logical charm 
of Beethoven — ah, what Jovian re|xise ; what keen 
analysis! He has not the logic, minus the charm, of 
Brahms ; he never smells of the pure, open air, like 
Dvorak — a milkman’s compoeer ; nor is Tschaikowsky 
master of the pictorial counterpoint of Wagner. All is 
froth and fury, oaths, grimaces, yelling, hallooing like 
drunken Kalmucks, and when he writes a slow move¬ 
ment it is with a pen dipped in molnsses. I do u’t wish 
to be unjust to your ‘modern music lord,’ as some 
affected idiot calls him ; but, really, to make a gnd of a 
man who has not mastered his material and has nothing 
to offer his hearers but blasphemy, vulgarity, brutality, 
evil passions like hatred, concupiscence, horrid pride, 
—indeed, all the seven deadly sins are mirrored in his 
scores,—is too much for my nerves. Is this your god of 
modern music? If so, give me Wagner in preference. 
Wagner, thank the fates, is no hypocrite. He says out 
what he means, and he usually means something nasty. 
Tschaikowsky, on the contrary, taking advantage of the 
peculiar medium in which he works, tells the most 
awful, the most sickening, the most immoral stories ; and 
if he had printed them in type, he would have been 

knouted and exiled to Siberia. If - ” 

“Time to close up,” said the waiter. I was alone. 
The others had fled. I had been mumbling with closed 
eyes for hours. Wait until I catch that Sledge 1 

Old Fogy. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Life is too short and full of care and sorrows for one 
to be the cause of adding one feat her’s weight of trouble 
to another’s load. Will Carleton, the poet, in the 
irst Settler’s Story,” we believe it was, makes the 
old man say, in speaking of his wife, that she used to 
? c. n ,i ar ° Uaru * ' K)ss the job, and by her kind words 
e tons. Kind words have the same effect 

e world over. They lift a fellow out of the slough 
o espond , they break the stiffened, set features of 
e worried into a pleasant, hopeful smile. And how 
mUC ,etter il 13 to cultivate the habit of treating 
ry one as though a time would come when we should 
^, °" n mor tal form ; and that to leave behind 
c aracter and reputation of fairness, truth, and 
honor is the most enduring of riches. 
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the carnival. 

CHAS. C DRAA. op. 11» No. 1. 

. , nf Children dressed in unique costumes. 

.. . . notice forming for the dance,a gay par y f 

As the music begins we notice, jormmg j 





C. Several clowns perform for the amusement of the company. 
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E.Jf'e find, the whole company of children taking part in the merry dance 
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N? 2664 


The Arrival of Santa Claus. 

H. Engelmann, Op. 360. 
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The Arrival of Santa Claus. 


Sieigh-bells may be used in this composition as 
follows: 1. In the first 8 measures (intr). 2-Atrepe- 
fition of each part, thus avoiding monotony. In the 
Trio use bells only at 2 ^ part. 

The Bass Solo in second part of Trio must be 


brought out boldly, the primo part light and al¬ 
ways staccato. The arrival of the sleigh must be 
well imitated in the introduction by a gradually 
swelling crescendo accelerando which diminishes 
in the seventh and eighth measures. 

PRIMO. H. Engelmann, Op.360. 
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8 Song of the Peasant. Chant du Paysan. 

N° 2663 Morceau Caracteristique. 


ALFONSO RENDANDO, an Italian pianist of the 
present day, said to have great technical execution 
and a refined and graceful style of playing. 

As a help to its interpretation,let the player im¬ 
agine the tones of a “cello”,in the first part,in the 
second a violin is added,forming a charming duet. 

Where two fingerings are given,the editor ad¬ 
vises the upper, even should the lower seem the 
more convenient at first glance. Shorten slightly 
the note at the end of each legato slur. 

Edited by Ferdinand Dewey. 


At a),the opening phrase of the first subjectoccur s 
in the lower voice,continues for one measure,and fin¬ 
ishes in the upper voice. Sufficient emphasis should be 
given,first to the lower voice,then to the upper, to 
clearly express the melodic idea. 

Throughout,the melodic quality should be pro¬ 
duced by the pressure touch: finger tips firm, and 
wrist elastic; the accompaniment should be played 
with a slightly crisp touch. 

ALFONSO RENDANDO. 
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N? 2671 


To the “Holland Dames ” 0 / New York. 


WILHELMINA. 

“MOROEAU." 

KARL de BUBNA, Op. 76. 


Allegro moderato. m m. J : 100 
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ia N» 3670 

Edited and fingered by FRANZ SCHUBERT 
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F. G. RATHBUN. 
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K92654 YALSE BRILL ANTE. 


(Imitative of Military Music.) 

J. LEYBACH. 

For Piano or Organ. 
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Tyrolean Air” with Variations. 


(“Tyroler sind lustig”) 
Moderato. m.m. J : 12,0 


H. Wohlfahrt 
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"■"•SOUTH CAR’LINA TICKLE. 

. ... T _ ADAM GEIBEL 

CAKE WALK. 

Moderato Marcia. 
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NERVOUSNESS BEFORE APPEARING IN 
PUBLIC. 


by J- FRANCIS COOKE, JVIUS.B. 

In these bellicose times our veterans of the Civil 
and Spanish wars often speak of men who stood like 
iron while in the line of battle, but who were palsied 
with fear on the eve of a fight. Exactly the same thing 
occurs to many professional musicians, singers, and 
speakers. When once on the stage, the fear is gone ; but, 

Oh ! the apprehension that comes before the entrance. 
This occurs to every true artist, no matter how it may be 
concealed for the time being. Any one who is so self- 
confident or so diffident as to be absolutely regardless 
of an audience is not, in my opinion, a true artist. I feel 
that the following illustrations of nervousness among 
great artists will be encouraging to many young people 
who fear that they will never be able to cultivate suffi¬ 
cient self-reliance to appear in public. It has been my 
</ood fortune to have been present in the dressing rooms 
of many halls just before the entrance of the artists 
engaged to appear, and 1 hope that the behavior of some 
of'"those I have seen will be as interesting to all my 
readers as it bail been to me. 

I once asked Miss Maud Powell, the violiniste, just 
before an entrance, if there was anything I could do for 
her. Her reply was, “ Nothing, unless you can do some¬ 
thing for this dreadful nervousness.” Yet, on the other 
side of the stage, the audience very probably satadmiring 
the wonderful composure of the player. Very few people 
realize what a martyrdom some public performances are 
to sensitive people. Public taste is so different in one 
part of the country from that of another that “ touring ” 
musicians rarely, if ever, know what sort of a reception 
awaits them. 

Most every one is curious to know just what is occur¬ 
ring in the dressing-room before a performance. Many 
ridiculous assertions are heard from members of the 
audience. As an instance, all sorts of reports are circu¬ 
lated regarding the methods used by Paderewski to 
bring his hands into condition before playing. Me are 
even told that he soaks them in warm water. 

I once met Edward MacDowell in a dressing-room just 
before a recital. He was walking from one side of the 
room to the other, wringing his hands. This was not 
exactly due to nervousness, but was a very practical 
technical exercise under such conditions. He after¬ 
ward told me that he had spent most of the previous 
tweuty-four hours in a railroad car, and that such an exer¬ 
cise was indispensable. Mr. MacDowell also carries with 
him on concert tours an especially constructed piano- 
stool—-a very substantial indorsement to the writings of 
those who insist upon a uniform height of position for 
pianists. 

The different conduct of different people before a 
performance is often interesting to note. Xaver Schar- 
wenka is quiet and thoughtful, while Max Heinrich is 
jovial and alert. Still, the performances of both are at 
times deep, brilliant, and uniformly artistic. Upon one 
occasion I chanced to be with a tenor of considerable note, 
whose name I will not divulge, for obvious reasons. I 
do not believe that I have ever been more amused. He 
had a dress suit case with him, and its contents were a 
revelation. The toilet table of Madame Recamier could 
not have been more completely equipped. Pomades, 
powders, lotions, eyebrow pencils, pills, hair oils, combs, 
brushes—everything. Still, I have heard this conceited 
fop sing the “Creation” and the “Redemption” in a 
style that simply compelled applause. It sometimes 
occurs that singers are unexpectedly troubled with 
a hoarseness that will mar an entire performance if 
not relieved. This tenor recommended a remedy for 
temporary throat troubles that I have since found to be 
popular with singers at such times. Of course, every one 
knows that means of this kind are to be avoided except 
in a case of emergency. It is a fifty per cent, mixture of 
syrup of tolu and glycerin ; taken in teaspoonful doses, 
when required, it is in no way dangerous. It is certainly 
safer and more seasonable than any of the tonic wines 
(coca, kola, etc.), and I find it much more generally used. 

Ho you ever think that while you are so comfortably 
8 eated in the audience a real tragedy is sometimes occur- 
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ring in the dressing-room? Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, at 
a New York engagement a few years ago, made a genuine 
heroine of herself. I have gever known such an unfor¬ 
tunate condition of affairs at such a time. In the first 
place, she was so ill that any physician would have ordered 
her home, and furthermore a member of her family was 
very sick in the far West. The metamorphosis that 
occurred in her facial expression when she came from the 
stage to the dressing-room I shall never forget. The 
last number on the program was, of all things in piano 
literature, the Liszt-Schubert “Erl-Kbnig”! She 
marched out upon the stage and, although on the verge 
of exhaustion, played the prodigious bravura passages 
with a speed and strength that would have been remark¬ 
able in a man in prime physical condition. All of our 
heroes are not in the army and navy, by any means ! 

At one concert I was summoned to the dressing-room 
by the attendant, only to find that the performer had 
packed his dress-suit case in the dark the night before, 
and had put in a shirt with a colored bosom. He was 
naturally irritable, and his neglect so infuriated him that 
we feared that the performance would have to be post¬ 
poned. Of course, there was a hurried trip to the near¬ 
est haberdasher’s. Fortunately for him, an indulgent 
audience was content to wait twenty-five minutes after 
the advertised time for the oratorio to begin. 

At the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church in Brooklyn, a 
few years ago, Ovide Musin, the Belgian violinist, was 
engaged to appear. He was very nervous upon this 
particular evening and, on entering the stage, mistook 
the proper door and found himself in the baptismal font, 
half full of water. I have laughed many times at the 
relation of the incident by a gentleman who was present, 
and assisted in procuring dry clothing fter the exciting 
occurrence. 

Mr. George Riddle, the famous reader, makes a practice 
of thinking over his interpretations before entering, and 
woe be unto the thoughtless intruder into the dressing- 
room. This is not an eccentricity, but is simply owing to 
the thoroughness of his methods. 

Let an artist be at all popular, and he is liable to have 
his time in the dressing-room taken up with useless 
requests and often by downright nuisances. It is not 
unusual for some performers to be asked by absolute 
strangers for a flower worn during the performance. 

All these annoyances contribute much to augment 
the natural nervousness of many performers. 

Experience and time may remove the dread of enter¬ 
ing the stage door, but we want no remedy to cure the 
anxiety to please and render one’s performance^artistic. 
To repeat a former statement, this very nervousness is 
the vital part of an artistic temperament. 

There are times, however, when managers become so 
thoroughly discouraged with nervous performers that 
they threaten to dismiss the audience. It is often the 
case at pupils’ recitals. What is to be done upon such 
an occasion ? I heard a well-known teacher in New 
York tell a pupil that unless she played every note 
perfectly he would do all in his power to prevent her 
continuing with her music. The girl fainted and had 
to be taken to her home in a carriage, due solely to his 
impolitic intimidation. Threatening a person already 
nervous is the height of folly. 

One of the best plans to relieve such an aggravated con¬ 
dition is to oblige the performer to lie down for ten or 
twenty minutes previous to the entrance and relax every 
muscle, after the method of Delsarte. Of course, this 
must be suggested and the performer must not feel that 
he is being compelled to rest against his will. Then, if 
possible, have some congenial' person engage in a 
conversation with him upon subjects well removed from 
the coming entrance. 

I have known this method to have been the salvation 
of many pupils’ recitals where assurance and encourage¬ 
ment by the teacher would have been of little avail. It 
is well to remember, for nervousness once started in a 
dressing-room full of pupils often ends in a “stampede.” 
Teachers know only too well what I mean by this. 


_To interest the public, a piece need not be difficult. 

The average listener can not tell whether a piece is easy 
or not. It takes the expert to j udge. 

* 


METHODS AND RESULTS. 


BY DE. HENRY G. HANCHETT. 


A NUMBER of articles in print lately have attracted at¬ 
tention to the fact that so many persons, especially those 
engaged in teaching music, are so deeply impressed with 
the importance of methods as to be almost blinded to the 
far greater importance of results. A certain all-too famous 
teacher of Europe will tell some of those who apply to 
him for instruction, “Yes, you play piano remarkably 
well, with good technic, brilliant execution, and artistic 
taste ; but you are not familiar with ‘ my method,’ and 
if you wish to study with me it will be necessary for 
yon to take a preliminary course under one of my Vor- 
bereiters until you know certain forms of exercise and 
certain steps in the routine of learning to do—exactly 
what you now do.” Or, some music teacher writes to 
an authority to say that she has a pupil who “plays 
very well, indeed, with good execution, clearness, and 
force ; but she has some movements of muscles or joints 
that are a little peculiar, and how can I overcome them ?” 
It is as if one should say to a pupil in arithmetic, “You 
must not say that two times three are six, but that three 
times two are six.” Some one discovers a plan by which 
the practicing of a large number of exercises may be 
condensed into the practicing of a few, more comprehen¬ 
sive forms ; but he who has effected this saving forth¬ 
with becomes enamored of his condensed forms and 
elaborates them until their practice consumes more time 
than did the exercises he sought to boil down. When 
may we hope to learn that Czerny and Cramer are not 
worth while? that arpeggios and scales are mere tools, to 
be put out of sight in the chest as soon as they have ac¬ 
complished their purpose and brought us to their results ? 
that the ability to play passages at the rate of 1160 notes 
a minute is not worth mentioning, unless it is a means to 
expression of the beautiful or the emotionally significant 
through the keyboard-control that it signifies? How 
much more musical appreciation there would be among 
our students if we could but say to them : “Here is this 
masterwork ; it has a difficulty there that you can only 
conquer by practicing it separately, thus [indicating],” 
instead of saying to them as we do, practically, “ Here is 
this technical trick ; after you have learned how to do it, 
I will try to find some sort of composition, good or bad, in 
which something like it occurs, so that by playing it 
you may display your skill in doing that trick.” Tech¬ 
nic is the way of doing things ; method is the routine or 
plan of setting about the learning of technic, execution, 
or interpretation. But the purpose of music study should 
be neither technic, method, nor execution ; it should be 
the enrichment of the mind by a knowledge of the beau¬ 
tiful forms into which the tone-masters have arranged 
sound-materials, or the expression of feeling by means 
of the musical language. Let us aim to reach the result 
by the route that is shortest, most direct, and best 
adapted to the individual pupil under present treatment, 
and to look upon method as of minor importance. 


ECLECTICISM IN MUSIC. 

J. S. VAN Cl.EVE. 


The abundance of musical literature is the delight of 
its ripened scholars, the despair of the half-ripe, and the 
dazzlement of the eager beginner. One begins by re¬ 
solving to know everything ; soon he despairs of knowing 
anything ; at last he is glad to know something. And 
yet, while it is impossible to love in equal degree all 
forms of music, it is necessary to know many. One may 
have a special relish for Chopin, but he will not compre¬ 
hend that lurid and wavering genius without also know¬ 
ing works which differ widely from Chopin, such as 
those of Mendelssohn and Beethoven. One may delight 
in the animated rhythms and clear but abstruse har¬ 
monizations of Bach, yet he would be, of a truth, a dry 
musician if he found not pleasure in the rich, sensuous 
effects of Schumann, in the dazzling technic of Liszt, 
in the dreamy melancholy of Schubert, in the heroic and 
pathetic grandeurs of Beethoven, in the captivating 
tunefulness of Mozart. 
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HOME INFLUENCE ON PUPILS. 


BY ROBERT BRAINK. 


In looking back over the progress made by my pupils 
daring many years of teaching, I discover that, where 
notable success was achieved by any pupil, the chief 
incentive to progress came from home influence, and I 
believe that most teachers can trace any marked case of 
success on the part of a pupil to the same source. 

Happy the pupil who has a loving, energetic mother, 
or some other member of the family who is musical as 
well, and is willing to exercise endless patience in see¬ 
ing that the home practice is faithfully done. The prog¬ 
ress of such a pupil will be quadrupled, for he will never 
do any wrong practicing, and at the end of the week 
will bring his teacher a lesson comparatively free from 
mistakes. 

Our teachers, as a general rule, do not give enough 
attention to acquainting themselves with the situation 
as it exists in the pupil’s home. Often the teacher 
receives a check for his instruction by mail at stated 
intervals, and never sees the pupil’s parents from one 
year’s end to another, and, asking no questions about 
the pupil’s home life, no more knows what goes on there 
either to the advantage or disadvantage of the pupil’s 
progress than if he lived in the moon. The teacher 
should make it a point to visit his pupil’s house at least 
once or twice a year and have an earnest talk with the 
parents or guardian about his progress in music and 
about means for improving it. 

Let me draw two pictures and see how they compare. 

The first is that of the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. C., 
whose two younger children, a bright boy and girl of 
ten and twelve respectively, take lessons on the piano. 
In the first place, the piano is a good one by a standard 
maker; the action is neither too heavy nor too light, 
and the piano is kept in perfect tune by a first-class 
tuner, who is engaged by the year, and who keeps the 
piano in perfect condition at all times. The instrument 
is placed in the pleasantest and lightest room in the 
house. During the winter the temperature during prac¬ 
tice hours is always kept at 70°, and during the warm 
weather of the summer the piano is moved to the coolest 
room in the house, a pleasant apartment with a north 
front. In front of the piano stands a piano chair with 
a good, firm back. The mother of the family sees that 
the chair is placed at the proper height, as advised by the 
teacher, for each child as soon as the practice begins. 

The practice hours are of a rigidly specified length, 
and nothing is allowed to break in on their sanctity. If 
company comes, the company is taken into another 
room ; if playmates call, they are politely informed 
that the children are practicing and can not be disturbed 
until the practice is through. 

In this home both the mother and an elder sister have 
a fair knowledge of music, and they make it a point, 
either one or the other of them, to remain in the room 
while the practice is going on. The mother sits by the 
piano and sews, or the sister does fancy-work. They see 
that the practicing is faithfully done and nothing 
slighted. They watch the mantel clock and see that 
the pupil gives the proper relative time to the scales, 
the tHude , and to the solo. 

These parents do everything in their power to turn 
the attention of their children to music. They take 
them frequently to concerts ; they buy music-books and 
pictures for them, and read the lives of the composers 
aloud to them ; they invite musicians and music students 
to their house, so that their children can have frequent 
opportunities of hearing the master works of music 
properly performed, and also that they can get an idea 
of the musical life from hearing the conversation of 
musical people. 

Music and musicians are respected in this household, 
and musical proficiency is constantly held up before 
these children as a goal which they should be proud to 
strive for. The teacher is spoken of with the greatest 
respect at all times, and the pupils are taught to under¬ 
stand that his word is law. As a result both pupils look 
up to their teacher with real love and reverence. These 
pupils rarely miss a lesson, but when they are obliged 
to do so the teacher is always notified at the earliest 
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possible moment, with an inquiry as to when it w' 
convenient for the teacher to hear the missed lesson 
in advance, and is ready to 




the very day and hour when due. 

Look first on that picture, now look on t is- ie 
home of the X. Y. Z.’s, where there are a boy mid girl o 
similar age to the A. B. C. children. Mr. X. • • 

business man of the “hard-headed” type, and is wi 
a woman of “society” aspirations. They employ 
Professor E-, the same teacher as the A. B. C.’s. 

In the first place, the X. Y. Z.’s piano is literally as 
old as the hills. It has a pretty case with a square yard 
of mother-of-pearl inlaid on the name board in front. 
It originally belonged to Mr. X. Y. Z.’s mother. The 
quality of tone produced by the piano is a good deal like 
that produced by striking on a vinegar cruet with a tack- 
hammer. This piano is tuned once every two years, 
whether it needs it or not, and, as the pins are old and 
slip easily, the piano produces a wild jangle of tones 
nine-tenths of the time, which would ruin the ear of a 
Paderewski if he should be compelled to practice on it 


regularly. 

The instrument is placed in the drawing-room, a huge 
barn-like apartment which has a door opening into the 
sitting-room. In winter there is a fire in the drawing¬ 
room only when company comes, as the room is sup¬ 
posed to be sufficiently warmed for practice by leaving 
the door between the two rooms open during the 
practicing. The result is a cold, clammy temperature, 
which causes the piano-keys to feel like damp icicles, 
and which would freeze the musical enthusiasm out of a 
Carreno in thirty seconds. The hands of the luckless 
pupils are cold and blue all the time they are trying to 
practice, and they naturally detest their practice hours 
as torture. Nothing is done to oversee the practice or 
to keep the time free from interruption. The children 
are driven one at a time into the drawing-room to 
“practice,” like sheep into a pen. When visitors drop 
in, they are taken into the drawing-room, and the 
practice is “off” while they stay. 

Mrs. X. Y. Z. would look with elegant scorn on a 
proposition that she should accompany the children to 
the drawing-room while they practice. “ What is the use 
of engaging a high-priced music teacher, ’’she would ask, 
“if I am compelled to teach the children myself?” 
Whenever there is a concert or recital in the town of 
B-, where they reside, the X. Y. Z.’s attend it them¬ 

selves, because it is fashionable to do so. The children 
consequently never hear any music except circus-parade 
bands, the songs at Sunday-school, and occasional pieces 
at children’s parties to which they are bidden. They 
never hear a note of music at home, because any 
luckless musician usually becomes violently ill after 
a half dozen notes on the family piano. 

Instead of teaching their children to respect the 
teacher, the X. Y. Z.’s always speak slightingly of him. 
The mother pokes fun at him behind his back, and the 
father calls him a “confounded old long-haired crank,” 
who probably had become a music teacher because he 
had not got sense enough to become anything else. As 
a result the pupils have no respect for their teacher, pay 
no attention to what he says, and religiously ignore scale 
practice and dudes simply because their teacher never 
wearies in telling them how much they will be benefited 
thereby. 

The result of all this is that the pupils are in the 
seventh heaven of delight if they can, by any possibility, 
beg off from a lesson. In such cases no word is sent to 
the teacher, on the theory that he is sure to find it 
out from the fact that the pupils do not come. The 
teacher is thus kept waiting for the pupil during the 
allotted time, and wondering what has become of him. 
Mr. X. Y. Z. thinks his pocket has been picked when 
the bill comes in without a deduction for these missed 
lessons. 

And so it goes ; literally nothing is done to encourage 
the pupils in their music. They have no musical books 
or papers, or no incentives to study in any way. The 
X. Y. Z.’s notice that the A. B. C. children get on three 
times as rapidly as their children, and ascribe it to the 
fact that the A. B. C. children must be ‘ 1 born musi¬ 
cians”—something on the order of Blind Tom, in fact. 
They also firmly believe that Professor E-uses greater 
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pains with the A. B. C. children, and are looking for a 
successor to that unfortunate gentleman. 

The above pictures, which, by the way, are drawn 
from life, may seem exaggerated’to some people, but not 
to the experienced music teacher, who can call up dozens 
of such cases in his own experience. Unfortunately, the 
second picture is, I regret to say, more common than 
the first. 

My plea is for a closer acquaintance of the teacher 
with the home life of the pupil. I once knew an old 
German piano teacher who had drawn up and had 
printed a set of rules for the parents of his pupils for 
their guidance in overseeing the home practice of his 
pupils. He would give a copy of these rules, which I 
hope to give to the readers of The Etude at some future 
time in full, to each of his pupils, with instructions to 
give it to his parents or guardian. 

So much—so very much— depends on the home influ¬ 
ence on the pupil’s progress that a teacher should do 
everything in his power to make these influences as 
powerful for good as possible. You teachers who simply 
have a pupil play his lesson over, then assign a new les¬ 
son and say “Good-afternoon,” week after week, without 
a single question about What the pupil is doing for his 
musical salvation from one lesson to another,—you have 
never seen your pupil’s piano, have never talked with 
and advised his parents, and have never formulated a 
scheme of practice to which he must rigidly adhere ; are 
throwing away the most powerful aid to your pupil’s 
advancement. 

Be practical. Bad nursing between the doctor’s 
visits will paralyze the skill of the most eminent physi¬ 
cian. The most successful medical men are those who 
give the clearest, fullest, and most explicit directions to 
those who are caring for the patient in their absence. 
Good nursing has saved many a hopeless case and made 
up for poor medical attendance. The patient must have 
the proper surroundings and perfect care. 

It is not otherwise in music-teaching. The success 
and character of most great men can be traced to their 
mothers, and the success of many an eminent musician 
can be traced to the same source. There is nothing like 
the constant, unwearied pressure which the mother 
brings on her children to win them to an appreciation 
of the beauties of music and to urge them to practice in 
order to master the difficulties necessary for reproducing 
them. 

If a teacher can bring all these favorable home influ¬ 
ences to bear on his pupil, success is assured. 


“ MEMORIZING IS SUCH HARD WORK.” 


BY FREDERIC MARINER. 


Have you, as a teacher, ever heard the above remark ? 
And you, the pupil, have you ever made such an excla¬ 
mation ? 

I am sure my experience is much the same as that of 
every other teacher who requires all pupils to memorize 
their repertories. Many pupils memorize very easily ; 
seem to have a gift for this work and need very little 
help. Others, and perhaps the majority, allow them¬ 
selves to make “ mountains out of mole hills.” Memor¬ 
izing to these pupils is a bele noir , and often without any 
good cause. I have found in several cases that those 
who made the greatest fuss at first about memorizing, 
after a time came to be numbered among the best 
memorizers. 

I am convinced that in almost every case where 
memory work proves difficult the fault lies in the fact 
that our patient is lazy mentally. This is rather hard on 
many a talented and really conscientious pupil, one who 
thinks that he is trying as hard, and harder perhaps, than 
many another to accomplish that which seems almost 
chimerical. Nevertheless, speaking as plainly as I do 
may be the cause of one waking up some to the 
fact that they are lazy mentally, and in correcting this 
species of laziness they may find, after a trial or two, 
that they can memorize without any great amount of 
trouble. I find that a great many inhabitants of this 
terrestrial globe find thinking such a laborious under¬ 
taking that they much prefer to get along as they best 
may without any such Herculean efforts. 
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Sitting at an instrument and playing over and over a 
passage, again and again trying so hard to play it into 
one’s fingers, is not memorizing, by any means. Better 
far if one would do a little more thinking and less 
playing. As a general thing, the person who attempts 
to memorize by playing a passage many times over 
lacks greatly in concentration, and will own I speak 
truthfully when I say that thoughts of anything and 
everything but the main object we are trying to accom¬ 
plish come crowding in the instant memorizing is 
attempted. Somehow, just as we have composed our¬ 
selves for memorizing, instead of thinking only of the 
selection and of getting it into our mind, it seems as 
though this especial half-hour was planned to accom¬ 
modate thoughts of all of our pleasures and disappoint¬ 
ments, our worries and cares, things we have done and 
things we have not done—every kind of a thought except 
the one of memorizing. With our mind in this chaotic 
condition, is it any wonder that we spend hours going 
over and over a composition and then find we know 
very little about it? Not at all; the wonder is if we 
did manage to memorize even a little bit. 

To memorize readily perfect concentration must be 
established. The mind should be in a receptive condi¬ 
tion, comparable, perhaps, to a sensitive plate used with 
a camera ; a ray of white light spoils the plate. Just 
so does the exposure of our mental sensitive plate to 
the action of thoughts of all descriptions spoil it for 
the memorizing of the one thing—a musical compo¬ 
sition. Carefully guard this mental sensitive plate 
when it is about to be used, and expose it only in such 
a manner as will result in an impression at once clear- 
cut and lasting. At first, devote only from fifteen min¬ 
utes to a half-hour to your work, trying to get so good 
an idea of the composition as possible, its construction, 
number of repetitions—anything that will make the 
mental impression more pronounced. When a general 
idea has been gained, commence with either hand and 
memorize that hand alone, then the other. 

Of course, there are almost as many ways of memor¬ 
izing as there are persons to memorize. Each must find 
out for himself the way that proves the easiest for him. 
Yet it may be that the few hints given may serve to 
assist in smoothing the thorny path of some pupil who 
is unknowingly making easy work tremendously diffi¬ 
cult. 

Many advocate all memory-work being done away 
from any keyboard; but in my own experience I find 
that the pupils who memorize in this way generally 
take a great deal longer and do not know their pieces 
any better than those who memorize at a keyboard. Yet 
if pupils find this mode of memorizing an easier way 
for them, by all means would I have them keep it up. 

When a piece has been well memorized, hands sepa¬ 
rately, then memorize it hands together ; this really 
means that our selection has been memorized three 
times. Use the metronome a good deal while memoriz¬ 
ing, keeping always a slower tempo than is marked, and 
being careful to observe all note-values, rests—in fact, 
signs of every kind. It is at the first memorizing that 
all these things are to be found out and observed, and 
not after the notes are learned, as many seem to think. If 
a passage is once wrongly memorized, it is harder, many 
times over, to rectify the mistakes than to have mem¬ 
orized it correctly the first time ; consequently, be sure to 
get all points correct at the start. A common mistake 
is to play a piano without the metronome while getting 
it in mind, thereby causing the pupil to play easy parts 
fast and hard passages slowly, resulting in a very uneven 
performance. This can be avoided by the liberal use of 
the metronome from the start. Do not fear that in so 
doing you will become mechanical. You will not; you 
will only be getting things straight. If a person is 
naturally mechanical, I am inclined to believe that it 
will make very little difference what they practice on, 
or what aid they have in the way of time-keepers,—the 
result will be about the same. Again, if a player is 
non-mechanical, no amount of piano, dumb-key board, 
metronome, or anything of the kind will make them 
so-called mechanical performers. If you thoroughly be¬ 
lieve that using a metronome will result disastrously, 
and that you will become a machine, then I advise you 
to give up playing at once and turn your efforts in some 
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other direction, for the probability is that your playing 
is, has been, and always will be more or less uninter¬ 
esting from this very thing you fear, and you entirely 
ignorant of the fact. A naturally musical player can 
never be made into a so-called machine player, no 
matter what may be used to acquire proficiency. 

After getting the selection into mind, hands separately 
and hands together at a slow tempo, then begin to work 
it up until the required tempo has been gained. When 
this has been accomplished, it is time to give more atten¬ 
tion to the detail work—the artistic and inspirational 
part of piano-playing. With the technical side con¬ 
quered, the performer can devote the best part of his 
attention and nervous energy to the musical rendition, 
thereby getting greater and more artistic effects than the 
person who is obliged to be thinking of both the musical 
and technical requirements at once. 

The time devoted to memorizing should never be 
reckoned in the practicing period, for it should be con¬ 
sidered strictly outside work. The morning is the best 
time for memory-work, and one-half hour at a time is 
enough. As one gets more and more proficient, the time 
may be extended to forty or fifty minutes, but usually 
one-half hour of perfect concentration will be sufficient 
to weary one, and, when tired, no one can accomplish 
enough in mental work to pay for the amount of energy 
expended. 

Three periods of twenty minutes each will result far 
more satisfactorily than one period of sixty minutes, nine 
cases in ten. 

To keep in mind pieces already memorized, the better 
way is to occasionally go over them with the notes, hands 
separately and slowly, being careful to notice every mark 
of expression, every change of time — everything, in fact, 
that will add to the artistic rendering of the selection. 

See that all pieces are kept memorized, hands sepa¬ 
rately, and you will always have them ready to play, with 
very little work devoted to them. 

To become a rapid and easy memorizer you must do 
regular work, devoting a certain amount of time to each 
and every day. 

This is the only way to conquer. At first it may prove 
hard work, but persevere, and after the first few pieces 
are in mind you will find it getting easier ; but do reg¬ 
ular morning work every day, month in and month out, 
year in and year out, and it will not be long before you 
will cease saying, “Memorizing is such hard work.” 


CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 


BY HENRY C. LAHEE. 


It may be generally conceded that every good music 
teacher and every conscientious student is desirous to 
assist in elevating the standard of musical accomplish¬ 
ment and musical taste in America, and yet there are 
certain conditions and customs in existence which seem 
likely to retard progress. Very much has been accom¬ 
plished in the way of progress even in the past ten or 
fifteen years, and we are annually receiving many well- 
educated musicians from abroad, some of them foreign¬ 
ers, others Americans who have been studying abroad. 
It i's plainly stated by many competent authorities that 
the teaching in America is better than the teaching 
abroad ; but, be this as it may, it appears that American 
teachers labor under certain disadvantages which com¬ 
pel them in self-defense to work against the musical 
progress of the country. This may seem paradoxical, 
but let us see. 

Whenever a young singer, or a young pianist, or vio¬ 
linist appears in public, the first question asked is, 
“Who is his teacher? ” and the response given is sure 
to be the name of the last teacher under whom he 
studied or is now studying. It frequently happens 
that he has been but a short time a pupil of that teacher, 
and that by far the greater part of his knowledge has 
been gained in study with some other teacher, or per¬ 
haps several, whose names are not mentioned. He has 
“gone on ” from one teacher to another, becoming more 
proficient constantly. It is quite likely that his last 
teacher is merely an adviser, or coach, and has had abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do with the technical development 


which has made possible the student’s artistic success. 

In the eyes of the world the last teacher is “great,” 
because he has succeeded in producing such a pupil. It 
may be said that a conscientious pupil will always 
acknowledge what he owes to his early teachers. That 
may be so,—sometimes it is so,—but generally he is not 
consulted. The teacher takes care that the credit of 
that pupil shall be given to him. Then, again, it fre¬ 
quently happens that in changing teachers the former 
teacher’s work is discredited, and frequently with no 
other object than that of weaning the pupil. So the 
public only hears of the last teacher. 

Nobody seems to be willing to give credit to the 
foundation teacher; so in self-defense he sends his pupils 
abroad rather than let them go to a finishing teacher in 
America who will rob him of the fruits of his labor and 
place him at a serious disadvantage. The finishing 
teacher, who gives style, is not the rival of the founda¬ 
tion teacher, any more than the painter is the rival of 
the stonemason. Without the work of the mason who 
builds a solid foundation, and of the carpenter who 
builds the structure, there would be very little use for 
the painter. Yet when the house is finished the work 
of the painter is that which is first noticed. Compara¬ 
tively few people give a thought to the foundation and 
the frame if the decoration strikes the eye. 

Most teachers of good ability dislike to be spoken of 
as preparing pupils for some other teacher who is looked 
upon by the community as rather a superior being, 
because so long as this idea exists he can not fail to suffer 
by comparison. He does not consider that he himself can 
teach the pupil all that it is necessary to know, for he is 
fully alive to the fact that a well-rounded musical 
education can not all be given by one person ; but in his 
own interests he is obliged to send his pupils to some 
place where invidious comparisons can not be made. 

Many an American student who has worked hard for 
five or six years in his native land goes to Europe to 
study, and in the course of a few months, or even weeks, 
is exhibited for the credit of his European instructor. 
This, strange to say, pleases the American teacher; 
while, if it happened in his own city, he would regard it 
as a calamity. The explanation given would be that 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or whatever place it may be, are 
art-centers. But we want to see New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia art-centers, in which a musician can gain a 
reputation, and this will never come to pass while the 
present relation of teachers to one another exists. The 
first thing to do in order to build up these cities, or any 
other American cities, as art-centers is to educate the 
public mind as to the true relative value of the founda¬ 
tion or technical teacher, and the finishing teacher, or 
coach. 

In doing this, it is not at all necessary to detract from 
the reputation of the latter. He is not a rival, but a 
necessary adjunct to the former, to whom he is very 
much indebted, and to whom he should be, and occa¬ 
sionally is, willing to acknowledge his indebtedness. 
As matters stand to-day, there is comparatively little 
use for the finishing teacher in America, and he generally 
fails to make the fortune to which his prices would seem 
to lead ; for, in order to satisfy the American public, the 
musician must in any case study abroad before being 
acceptable, and he may just as well follow the advice of 
his foundation teacher and go at once. This seems to 
be one of several influences at work to prevent the 
development of art-centers in America ; and, while it is 
well for people not to lay too much stress upon the 
necessity of “ going abroad,” it is at least equally urgent 
that the foundation teacher at home should be accorded 
full credit for his work. 


—What every student ought to try to do to help him¬ 
self in his studies is, first of all, to practice with devo¬ 
tion, stimulated by the desire to succeed for the sake of 
doing better and better all the time, without having 
always in sight the idea of result of making so many 
more dollars; at the beginning we are not worth any¬ 
thing, and it is only by that artistic devotion we show 
to our profession that in time we may become in demand, 
and then we find that the time and money we have been 
expending have been well invested.— L. O. Gottselialk. 
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CHANGES IN MUSICAL TASTE. 


BY LOUIS C. ELSON. 

Music is the most changeable of all the arts and has 
absolutely no laws regarding its construction which may 
be regarded as immutable. This fact instead of being 
a confession of weakness is in reality a declaration of 
strength. Music is not a following out of natural laws 
as painting and sculpture are, nor is it definite as poetry 
is ; it may be regarded as an artificial application of a 
few natural laws. Nature, for example, gives to man 
the elements of a chord (in the harmonics or overtones), 
the pulsations of rhythm, and the regularity of vibra¬ 
tion which pleases the ear and is called “tone,” but 
not a single scale and not the simplest progression is 
indicated the natural “materia musica ” ; man applies 
the natural principles in any manner that pleases him¬ 
self. 

As a consequence, music becomes of all arts the closest 
to the human feeling ; it changes as man changes; it is 
always on a level with his appreciation, always a true 
index of his emotional nature. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find some music extravagantly praised, 
which, to our ears, would seem dissonant or ugly or 
puerile. All the old Greek and Roman writers pay 
tribute to the power of music and some of them grow 
enthusiastic over the art as practiced in ancient Athens ; 
yet almost all authorities agree that this highly vaunted 
school of composition was nothing more than unison 
work, mere melody without any harmonic support or 
at most combined with a drone bass. 

That one man’s meat may be another man’s poison in 
the matter of music may be shown by the experience of 
one of the Jesuit missionaries in China in the last cen¬ 
tury. Being a man of considerable musical attainments, 
he thought to ingratiate himself with his intended con¬ 
verts by winning their attention to his music. He 
therefore played and sang the finest European music to 
his Chinese friends whenever an opportunity was afford¬ 
ed. But the circle remained rather cold; a series of 
formal thanks gave evidence of Chinese politeness rather 
than of Oriental appreciation. At last he cornered one 
of his most intimate friends, a mandarin of high rank, 
and insisted upon knowing how he liked his music ; 
the reply was peculiar: “Your European music,” 
said the official, “ is very complex and ingenious, but it 
does not go to the heart like the simpler music of 
China.” Those who have heard the Chinese caterwaul¬ 
ing, accompanied by an instrumental din that is deafen¬ 
ing, will be at a loss to understand this. 

Yet if we take the broad definition of Fetis,—“Music 
is the art of moving the emotions by combinations of 
sound,”—the Chinese din and a Chopin nocturne may 
both be classed as “music.” . 

The very appreciation of harmony is by no means uni¬ 
versal. There are nations who imagine that accompani¬ 
ment of chords or subsidiary parts obscures the beauty 
of the work. 

It is very natural to find that music receives much of 
its power from an association of ideas. Let a melody be 
heard under happy circumstances, in days of childhood, 
and it may exert an especial charm upon a musician even 
when he has become advanced enough to recognize the 
fact that it is but a trashy composition. Perhaps this 
accounts for many a musician believing that music is 
deteriorating and sighing for the music of the good old 
days. Aristophanes, 400years B. c., sighs for the “good 
old times,” and Shakspere voices the longing for old- 
fashioned music in “Twelfth Night,” where the Duke 
says : 

. . . "Give me some music;—now good-morrow, friends; . . . 

Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night; 

Methought it did relieve my passion much; 

More than light airs and recollected terms, 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times." 

But this same belief in the older forms of music some¬ 
times leads the musician to do injustice to the present 
and to distrust the future. In 1722, for example, 
Rameau, the great French composer, believed that music 
had worn itself threadbare, that it could find no further 
means of expression, and that, therefore, it must soon 
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die. “ The art of music will soon be ended,” he cried ; 
yet the chief works of Bach and Handel, and all the 
compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn,-in short, o 

all the composers we love to-day, came aftei his pa ie ic 

outcry. ., . 

Yet the music of Rameau’s time did pass away ; it is 
just this change of character and style that causes music 
to be ever new and ever young. “ Times change, an we 
change with them,” says the old Latin proverb, but we 
can paraphrase the saying into “We change and music 
changes with us.” There was a time when Haydn was 
accused of being overladen with harmony and was held 
to obscure his thoughts by complexity ! What would 
the critics of that time have said to Richard Strauss or 
Berlioz ? These changes in musical taste have npt been 
confined to the construction of music alone, but musical 
instruments have gone in and out of fashion with the 
rolling centuries. In old Egypt it was the harp that 
ruled all the rest and gave to the old Scriptural writers 
(for Israel copied Egypt in its instruments) the idea ot 
describing it as the instrument of heaven. In Greece it 
was the flute which led in music and, as a consequence, 
ancient Rome made the flute its religious instrument, 
just as the organ is the religious instrument of modern 
Christendom. In the time of good Queen Bess it was the 
lute which became the fashionable instrument, and the 
difficulty of tuning the instrument to changes of key led 
the composers of the old suites to keep to a single key 
throughout—a custom which even Bach followed in his 
instrumental suites. 

And now the piano thrusts aside its predecessors and 
is par excellence the instrument of the nineteenth century. 
Who can predict what will happen in music in the 
twentieth ? It is possible that electricity will be applied 
to the piano so that it may produce the swell of the 
voice or the vibrato of the violin ; in composition it is 
probable that there will be a recession from the wild 
efforts to go beyond Wagner in difficulty and in freedom 
of form, and the old may once more become the new, 
the melodic richness of past composers be united to the 
vivid orchestral effects of the present. 

Without, however, entering the realm of prophecy, 
the past teaches us that music was never intended for a 
fixed science ; its chameleon changes only reflect the 
changes in the nerves and sensibilities of mankind, the 
changes in his social surroundings ; a biologist might 
construct from the music of the world a fair outline of 
many of its physical conditions ; history reflects itself in 
music, and the many evolutions and transformations of 
music only prove more strikingly its right to the title of 
“The Art Eternal.” 


A TROUBLESOME RELIC. 


BY LYMAN FIELD BROWN. 


It is possible that some of the younger piano-teachers 
may be in ignorance of the fact that in certain portions 
of our country the so-called “American fingering” is 
still taught. For a quarter of a century or more it has 
been scrupulously excluded from many music schools, 
and rejected by the best teachers. Still it survives. 
Students who have been taught to regard the fifth finger, 
musically speaking, as the fourth, when they come to 
enter a conservatory experience a degree of chagrin and 
annoyance which might be amusing if it were not 
pathetic, and which often arouses a feeling of indignation 
against former instructors. What, then, can be done to 
root out this troublesome relic of the past ? First of all, 
if there be any music schools or conservatories which 
have not already excluded it, they should do so at once, 
and all private teachers should follow the example. 
Further than this, much might be accomplished by pro¬ 
curing music only from publishers who do not print 
editions other than with the so-called foreign fingering. 
Certain publishing houses once made it a rule—I do not 
know whether any do so at present—to send out instruc¬ 
tion books having the “ American fingering” if no pref¬ 
erence was indicated. It is easy to see how this rule 
has served to retard the natural survival of the fittest. 

Intelligent piano-teachers should take a firm stand 


against the use of the cross to indicate the thumb. This 
they may do without being too radical or showing a 
brutal disregard for the feelings of well-meaning but 
ignorant teachers and their equally well-meaning 
patrons. 

I call to mind the experiences of a piano-teacher who, 
on removing from New York to a Western city a few 
years ago, was suddenly confronted with this question of 
thumb-marks. This teacher soon discovered that it 
would be wise to use a little diplomacy ; so when a pupil 
came to him bringing a new and expensive book with 
the American fingering, instead of immediately de¬ 
nouncing it and the former teacher, he would quietly 
substitute something else. After he had had time to es¬ 
tablish himself in the confidence of his new patrons, he 
could afford to say plainly that the book would occasion 
a waste of time, and ought not to be used. 


YOUTHFUL MARTYRS OF THE KEYBOARD. 


A whiter in the “ Pittsburg Bulletin ” gives utter¬ 
ance to some timely comments on the following remark 
which he overheard: “ I’m goto’ to git a pianner and 
my girl is goin’ to lam to play, and then she’ll be jist 
as fine a lady as any of them rich gals.” 

“The speaker was a mechanic who had saved money, 
lived well, and had made up liis mind that if his daugh¬ 
ter played the 1 pianner ’ her triumphal entrance into 
the upper circles of society would certainly follow. This 
may be an extreme case, but the fact remains that a 
yearning for social position rather than for music 
yields misery for many and results in a big harvest of 
disappointment, blighted hopes, and indifferent perform¬ 
ers on that handsome instrument whose presence in the 
parlor is supposed by many to indicate a claim for social 
distinction. Hence it is that so many quiet young girls 
are destined to martyrdom on the piano-stool. They do 
not possess a particle of love for music, either by inherit¬ 
ance or inclination, or through their surroundings. And 
yet a knowledge of the art of pounding white and black 
keys so as to yield something that passes for music is 
regarded as a key to unlock the way to things desir¬ 
able from a social standpoint. The small girl is the 
victim. A fifty-cents-a-lesson teacher leads the little one 
through the ordeal of exercises and so on into the wide 
field of playing by note any ordinary melody placed 
before her. The suffering teacher, as well as the adoles¬ 
cent pupil, is entitled to sympathy. 'What he teaches 
is not absorbed through innate ability and comprehen¬ 
sion, but must be beaten in as one drives a nail into 
callous oak. Those hours at the piano are a torture to 
the girl, and her practicing at home is also a torture to 
all within hearing. 

“The outcome of it all is a performer who plays, 
perchance, with the mechanical exactness of a music, 
box, or, more likely, in a way that would kill the 
sale of any music-box or mechanical piano. No trace 
of musical talent or innate love of music being 
present in the 'young person’s mentality, her playing, 
perforce, lacks soul and is devoid of expression. The 
misguided parents know that something is wrong : that 
their daughter has failed to realize their hopes, and 
things are uncomfortable all around. Happily, there 
are exceptions to this state of affairs —instances where 
rare musical gifts have been disclosed and the sum of 
human happiness thereby increased through the new 
piano and the cheap teacher. But there are to-day 
youthful martyrs of the keyboard who will develop 
into either absolute haters of music in any form, or 
become performers whose playiDg is a travesty on 
melody and a source of discomfort to aU who listen and 
who can tell discord from melody.” 


—A composer’s practice is not to take certain notes and 
rhythms of progressions and put them together in a cer¬ 
tain way so as to produce a particular feeling or thought 
in the mind of the listener. This would be to treat the 
divine art as the cookery books treat of their science— 
take so and so, and so and so, and the result will be—a 
plum-pudding '.—“Monthly Journal I. S. M.” 
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TWO GREAT PIANISTS. 


BY HENRY T. FINCK. 


I have often wondered why no satisfactory book on 
Liszt has ever been written in the English language. A 
good monograph would certainly be welcomed by a 
large public, for Liszt’s career was full of romance ; 
and as for the popularity of his music, it is difficult to 
attend a piano recital at which the program does not 
contain one of his original compositions and one or two 
of his transcriptions. 

Musicians, on the whole, are apt to look at Liszt too 
much from a technical point of view. No doubt his 
compositions mark the climax of pianistic technic, but 
there are some things in his career capable of teaching 
lessons even more important than digital dexterity. He 
was modest, generous to rivals, a very paragon of unself¬ 
ishness-qualities for which few musicians are conspicu¬ 
ous. Everything we read about Liszt makes us admire 
him the more, both as man and as artist. 

Some time ago quite a little stir was made in German 
musical circles by the appearance of a book by Wendelin 
Weissheimer, describing his experiences with Wagner, 
Liszt, and other noted contemporaries. Wagner received 
so much more attention than the other musicians the 
writer had met, that the reviewers, myself included, 
naturally followed suit. There are, however, in Weiss- 
heimer’s book some interesting details about two great 
pianists,—Liszt and Tausig,—which I think the readers 
of The Etude will thank me for culling from his 406 
pages. 

While Wagner, overwhelmed by the difficulties of 
carrying out his own colossal projects, took but little 
interest in what his contemporaries did, Liszt devoted 
about half of his life to helping other musicians, crea¬ 
tive or executive, to secure a foothold in this slippery, 
swampy world. Weissheimer, too, was one of his pro- 
t6g6s. Knowing how difficult it is for a young com¬ 
poser to get an orchestral hearing, Liszt put one of his 
friend’s pieces on a Weimar program in place of one of 
his own symphonic poems. Under such circumstances 
most conductors would have assumed airs of superiority, 
especially toward a young man who had never heard one 
of his own pieces played by an orchestra. Not so Liszt. 
He knew that every composer has a special conception 
of his work which an interpreter ought to try to ascer¬ 
tain, and acted accordingly. “During the rehearsal,” 
writes Weissheimer, “ Liszt called me to his desk, con¬ 
sulting me with a questioning look whenever there was 
a ritardando or other nuance, visibly anxious to follow 
my intentions—he, the greatest executant and most 
subtle interpreter in the world, did not deem it beneath 
his dignity to do that! I was astonished to see how 
this hero could make his men study and rehearse. He 
addressed the players in almost fraternal terms, and 
when he felt inclined, could wind them around his little 
finger. What a lot there was to learn from him 1 ” 
After the rehearsal Liszt wrote some practical directions 
into the score and encouraged the young man to further 
efforts. 

On another occasion, at a rehearsal of Liszt’s 
“ Faust ” symphony, his modesty was illustrated more 
strikingly still. The conductor’s full score had been 
accidentally left elsewhere, so Liszt undertook to con¬ 
duct from memory. The players, however, failed to 
catch his rhythmic intentions, and the result was dire 
confusion. Most musicians, under such circumstances, 
would have been too vain to confess failure and ask for 
help ; but Liszt quietly tnrned to his friend, Hans von 
Billow, whom he knew to be a master of the art of con¬ 
ducting, and said, “ Hans, how do you conduct this 


_e? ” Billow took his baton and executed a seri 
of movements which in a few minutes made everythi 
clear to the players. He then offered it to Liszt agai 
but Liszt told him to “keep the scepter—it is in go 
hands.” So the rehearsal was finished by Biilow, w 
not only knew the score by heart, but knew it so tin 
oughly that he even remembered the lettering insert 
for purposes of Tebearsing, asking the men, e. g., 
begin nineteen bars before letter B ! 

Astounding as was such a feat, it was nothing co: 
pared to what Liszt did subsequently with one of Wei 
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heimer’s works. The composer was playing the score of 
his opera, “Korner,” to a group of friends, including 
Liszt. One of the solos was redemanded—a melody 
which was to reappear in the finale as a chorus. Liszt 
had never before heard the music, but when the 
moment for the finale came, he suddenly pushed Weiss¬ 
heimer from the stool, sat down at the piano, and impro¬ 
vised the final chorus exactly in accordance with the 
intentions of the composer ! 

In the pages devoted to Tausig, Weissheimer relates 
how Liszt was once puzzled aud cornered by that brilliant 
pupil of his. In Tausig’s “Phantom Ship” there was 
a passage which Liszt tried in vain to execute. It was 
a chromatic glissando upward, ending in a shrill high 
tone. At last Liszt exclaimed : “ Young man, how do 
you do that?” Tausig sat down, drew the middle 
finger of the right hand over the white keys, and at the 
same time made the five fingers of the left hand run over 
the black keys so deftly that the result was an exact 
chromatic scale darting with lightning speed over the 
whole keyboard and ending on top with a shrill “ bipp ! ” 
Liszt now renewed his efforts, and after six or eight 
attempts he, too, succeeded in reaching the desired 
“ bipp ” without accident. 

There are not a few who believe that, if Tausig had 
lived longer, he would have become even a greater master 
of technic than Liszt. He had a passion for almost in¬ 
surmountable difficulties. It is related of Schubert that, 
after in vain trying to master one of his own pieces, he 
exclaimed : “ The devil may be able to play that; I 
can’t! ” Tausig wrote apiece which would have probably 
puzzled even the devil, since he himself could not play 
it. It was his own crazy arrangement of the “Ride of 
the Valkyries.” He worked at it frantically without 
success. One day he would get as far as the 132d bar, 
when his hands would drop into his lap exhausted ; the 
next day he got on a bar or two further, only to be com¬ 
pelled to begin it all over again. This continued day 
after day until he became so excited and nervous that he 
was prostrated and had to stay in bed several weeks. 

Tausig was a pupil after Liszt’s heart—a pupil who 
could give the teacher points. But Liszt never failed to 
take an interest in any one who showed real talent, 
while his kindness and generosity impelled him to 
waste much of his time even on such as had no claims 
to his attentions. His method of teaching was to sit at 
one piano while the pupil played on another. When¬ 
ever a passage was rendered unsatisfactorily on the 
pupil’s piano, it was at once repeated in perfect manner 
by the master at his instrument ; and this process might 
be repeated twenty or thirty times. A lesson intended 
to last an hour was often prolonged to two, three, or 
even four. On the table there was always a lighted 
candle and a box of cigars, to which all conld help 
themselves. An offer to pay for lessons received would 
have been regarded by Liszt as an insult. 


DOES IT PAY TO BORROW MONEY? 


BY EDITH LYNWOOD WINN. 


The long and beautiful vacation season for pupils and 
teachers is over. Some pupils, however, did not take a 
rest. The money question troubled them seriously. 
Some played at summer hotels for $6.00 a week and 
board ; some taught in a little town, and anxiously 
looked forward to another year of study ; some acted as 
servants in summer hotels, and worked harder than 
one can imagine. All this for the sake of a musical 
education! 

I have just received several letters from such young 
people who need encouragement and sympathy in their 
struggles. They are not all of them my pupils. They 
are the pupils, several of them, of eminent teachers, 
who say to them, “Borrow the money and study 
another year ; anotheryear will do wonders for you.” 

I may be open to criticism, but I have written in 
every case : “ Don’t borrow the money. Teach a year 
and deny yourself. Free from debt, you can study 
with a renewed zeal. Teaching is another form of 
study. Teaching will help you to find your own weak 
points.” It is wonderful how many ways there are for 


a bright young pupil to earn money. It helps one to 
be independent. I have found that my very best pupils 
are those who have learned to help themselves. 

I am convinced that there is something in a pupil 
when he begins to make sacrifices for his art. It hurts 
the self-respect of any honorable and high-minded young 
man or woman to receive free lessons. There are scores 
of young people, at home and abroad, who are called 
“free pupils” of some celebrated teacher. Some say 
the pupil is so great a “ credit ” to the teacher that it 
does not matter if the teacher is not paid. The teacher s 
time is precious. No pupil has a right to receive that 
for which he does not at some time pay. Among 
teachers and artists in this country, the most successful 
are those who have worked their own way into promi¬ 
nence. 

We enter the teaching profession here later than in 
Germany. Our concert artists, many of them, are 
older when they appear before the public. What does 
it matter ? It costs us as much for an education, and we 
are compelled to work for it. Among young virtuosi 
abroad, those who were working their own way through 
were the very ones whom I should recommend as 
teachers. There are circumstances when great talent 
wins the interest and pecuniary assistance of some 
wealthy man. There are cases when the youth and 
talent of a pupil make it a safe investment to educate a 
virtuoso. Circumstances alter cases, but in most in¬ 
stances I should say, “ It is better to have one lesson a 
month, and earn it yourself, than to be obliged to 
borrow money to secure au education at the expense of 
your security of mind and your self-respect.” 


A MUSICAL PUZZLE. 


The answers to the following questions can be ex¬ 
pressed by means of musical characters. It will be an 
exceUent drill for pupils if the teachers will help them 
to make out a list of the characters used in musical 
notation and then seek to apply them to the questions. 
Some few characters have more than one name and are 
used twice. The answers to these questions will be pub¬ 
lished in a later issue. 

1. Part of the feet of quadrupeds. 

2. A reflection on character. 

3. A measure used by woodmen. 

4. A wharf. 

5. What a worm will do when touched. 

6. When two competitors are even. 

7. A number. 

8. A kind of residence. 

9. To annul. 

10. Once again. 

11. What betrays nationality ? 

12. What knights of the yard-stick do. 

13. No respecter of persons. 

14. What nightingales do. 

15. A vegetable. 

16. Used in driving. 

17. See* in account-books. 

18. Pedestal of a statue. 

19. A trickster. 

20. Strengthening medicine. 

21. What unaffected people are. 

22. A musical instrument. 

23. What a general has. 

24. Part of a flower. 

25. Used by fishermen. 

26. A carpenter's tool. 

27. All around us. 

28. Can be found on dominoes. 

29. What makes a check valid. 

30. Three of a kind. 

31. What one does when weary. 

32. An association of lawyers. 

33. Seen on the ocean. 

34. Important ingredient in a dye. 


—There are few habits that bring about more unhap¬ 
piness to the musician than that of giving way to 
discontent and ill-temper. 
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A young American woman, who has been a thorough 
student of the methods of the American masters, and 
who also holds an enviable position as a teacher, im¬ 
proved a four months’ vacation recently by study in 
Paris. A letter dwelling somewhat upon her work 
follows, and will be interesting to students. Her grasp 
of the subject, the clearness with which she presents the 
practical features of her work, must act as a stimulus to 
others who entertain hopes of a like pilgrimage, and will 
certainly place the stamp of sincerity upon both the 
teacher and his pupil : 

“I very much enjoyed my lessons with Delle Sedie, 
and I think he is great. His entire work is included 
under three heads—breath-control, resonance, and re¬ 
laxed throat, with perfect play of the larynx. For the 
first eight or ten lessons he compels the softest practice, 
covering and darkening very much on the top voice from 
1 D ’ up, and never allows a tone to become thick in 
dark voice, but the tone floating. He puts the mind of 
the students on larynx that they may feel the throat is 
relaxed, and that they may learn : the higher they sing, 
the lower the larynx. I practiced breath-control with a 
lighted candle in front of my mouth, taking a breath 
without effort, holding it without contraction, and keep¬ 
ing the chest level without effort through the tone. In 
seven lessons I could sing my three octaves without 
flickering the candle at all. All heavy grip was taken 
off top work ; the tone pitched lightly without expend¬ 
ing breath, developed into a large crescendo by change 
of resonance to dark swells, and diminishing ad libitum. 
All heavy attack, whether low, middle, or high, was 
moved, as that forced the larynx out of position. I think 
Delle Sedie’s strength lies in his wonderful knowledge of 
the larynx, or voice-box, and its action, combined with 
his vast experience and concentration, sticking to one 
thing at a time. He is a man of great personal mag¬ 
netism, and altogether interesting to his pupils. 

“ I have learned one lesson in pedagogy from him of 
much value to me as a teacher—that is, to teach more 
repose and ease of manner, thereby expending less 
nervous force. I now teach entirely away from the in¬ 
strument, having each pupil sit or stand at the keyboard, 
and applying her own pitch, if necessary, and I do the 
criticizing. All scales and arpeggio work have to be ac¬ 
complished without the aid of the piano, except an oc¬ 
casional tap of the key, and this must be done by the 
pupil. This is easier for the teacher and very much 
better for the pupil, as she is more at home and more 
self-reliant in her practice after leaving the teacher. 

“ I have now given you some idea of my first lessons 
with Delle Sedie; and if you care to know anything 
further about my work with him on repertory, I will be 
glad to write you again on the subject.” 

Beginning with this issue we shall inaugurate a series 
of “Chats with Voice Teachers,” also an accom¬ 
panying series of “Chats with Voice Students.” 
While no definite plans have been made for the develop¬ 
ment of these series, it is intended to meet both teachers 
and pupils squarely on their own ground, and make a 
frank presentation of every-day subjects in a matter-of- 
fact way. There is no class of professional men so much 
alone in their work as teachers of singing. As a rule, 
competition means isolation. They rarely agree on 
methods. They are rarely to be classed, for one reason 
or another, as equal or on precisely the same level, either 
artistically, socially, or on the score of results. Hence, 
they are denied much of that comradeship which is 
characteristic of many of the other professions. If, in 
my Chats with Teachers, I can, in a small degree, inspire 
them with confidence in each other and show them that, 


after all, there are no sharp lines of difference, and they 
are painting with the same colors and to the same end, 
only differing in the subjects upon which they work, I 
shall look upon the time and effort as well expended. 

My reason for opening a series with the students is a 
most natural one. My entire career as a teacher has 
been one succession of singing lessons. Every pupil has 
contributed something to my store of knowledge, and 
aided me bit by bit in building up the fund of experience 
from which I draw to meet fresh exigencies. I therefore 
am a natural friend to the voice student. But inde¬ 
pendent of their value to me, I have a fellow-feeling for 
them, sympathizing with them most heartily in their 
impatience and disappointment, rejoicing with them in 
their successes ; and my chats with them will not be 
technical, explanatory, or admonitory ; just a free dis¬ 
cussion of the every-day happenings as near as possible 
from their point of view. As now planned, the series 
will continue through the April issue of The Etude. 

Vocal Editor. 

CHATS WITH VOICE TEACHERS. 

I. 

A review of recent letters from the various teachers 
in whose work I am interested and to whose pupils I 
stand as a sort of vocal godfather reveals, in the main, 
progress. The questions which appear, however, give 
repeated emphasis to the assertions with which I bid 
them adieu when they go out into the field as teachers, 
viz.: “ It matters little how well you have been taught, 
your true teachers will be your pupils. They will give 
you problems in respiration to solve which have not 
appeared in the books or in your own experience. 
They will upset all your plans as to how you would 
proceed if you wished to take the hard knots out of a 
throat and restore it to a possible tone-condition. They 
will stand theories on their heads which you have 
placed in an orderly manner on their feet, and devas¬ 
tate your systems of procedure past recognition, until 
you wonder if there is a single truism in the whole 
vocal field.” 

It is interesting, this study of the voice, and these 
young teachers are rapidly laying hold of the fact. One 
writes : “ One of my pupils sings false to the pitch in the 
evening, but never at her afternoon lessons.” Another 
writes : “I have a voice that troubles me greatly; the 
second space A and adjoining B-flat are entirely unlike 
in quality the notes nearest them both above and below, 
and yet the tones seemed to be delivered correctly, and I 
am at a loss how to account for it or how to correct it.” 
Another complains that some of her pupils object to 
practicing exercises in half voice, claiming that the only 
tones that feel comfortable are made in the full stress. 
These and numberless other questionings point clearly 
to the fact that the teachers are striving to make the 
voices under their direction progress by conforming to 
the requirements which had been necessary in their 
own particular experiences. 

It has been claimed that singing teachers are born 
and not made. There is just a grain of truth in this 
but the impregnable fact of value is comprehended in 
the trend of thought or purpose rather than the special 
gift or inherited fitness. 

St. Paul’s admonition “ to be all things to all men ” 
applies perfectly to the vocal teacher in his attitude to 
all voices. For instance, he is confronted by a pupil 
who has been taught to sing with the larynx depressed 
’way beyond its normal position, resulting in a tone 
artificial in quality, but gratifying to the pupil because 
it is big. He has both physical conditions and obstinate 
prejudices to overcome ; for, when he has, by artifice and 
effort, restored the voice to its proper placement, the 


tone-result to'the ear of the pupil is so unsatisfactory 
that his utmost persuasions fall upon unwilling ears and 
the unnatural tone constantly obtrudes itself. Here is 
where the strength of the teacher who has had experi¬ 
ence would show itself and overcome the difficulty, 
while the teacher who had not yet developed the thing— 
which, after all, can be made and is not necessarily horn 
—would fail; that would be in his power of presenting 
the matter so clearly to the mind of the pupil that he 
would revolt against it, and from choice and by practice 
would discard it forever. Prejudice is a large factor in 
voice teaching. Muscles hardened to a false emission of 
tone feel more comfortable to the student than when 
first yielding to the demands of a new and correct posi¬ 
tion. This is only temporary, but is none the less to be 
expected and combatted. This is not to be wondered 
at because vocal muscles which have been supported in 
their efforts to produce a tone are pathetically help¬ 
less. When the teacher is at first unable to entirely re¬ 
move the outside influence, the pupil often becomes 
discouraged at such a small showing of voice under the 
new conditions, and it is not surprising. We have an 
exact parallel of this in the case of women who have 
been accustomed to wearing stays tightly laced remove 
them entirely ; for a time they are entirely helpless. 
The muscles in the back and sides, accustomed to de¬ 
pend upon the artificial support of the stays, are flabby 
and lifeless ; but if one persists in their discontinuance, 
nature asserts itself and the body becomes strong, supple, 
and capable of mnch greater endurance and elasticity 
than was possible under the old conditions. It is re¬ 
markable in either case how nature reasserts itself. 
In the case of the voice the helpless tone gains in 
vitality and sonority, and the pupil soon rejoices in 
the new and delightful sensations which are the inva¬ 
riable accompaniment of a tone properly delivered. 

If there is a single truism upon which the vocal 
teacher can rely, it is that the true vocal tone is falter¬ 
ing and modest when it first appears. It does not herald 
its coming with blatant confidence, but meekly and 
apologetically sighs, “Here I am ; can you hear me?” 
This is especially noticeable when the change has been 
made from the false to the true. In the case of young, 
uninfluenced voices (how rare they are !) the teacher has 
a most delightful and undeviating system to rely on, 
confident, if he adheres to it, that nature and the system 
will bring success. His tact is not employed beyond the 
point of gaining the cooperation of the pupil, and his 
judgment only in guiding her in her practice. 

Thus it will be seen that vocal culture, after all, is 
reducible to a system, and an exact one at that, and so 
exact that the various and varying individualities are 
not in the least sacrificed in its pursuit, but only appear 
as incidents along a pathway demonstrated by experi¬ 
ence safe and infallible as to the ultimate attainment 
of the goal sought for; but we must not forget that our 
difficulties lie not in applying the system, but in getting 
the voices that come to us into a right condition for the 
system to be applied. Conditions have been affect¬ 
ing and afflicting the voices all along their career until 
they reach us. Some are too thick, others too thin ; 
some are too hard, others too soft; some are too tight, 
others made with the vocal muscles too relaxed ; some 
are too dark, others too white; some are coarse, others 
too fine ; and these only dimly suggest the never-ceasing 
variety of defects which cluster abont untrained or 
wrongly trained young voices. It is not remarkable, 
then, that teachers without experience abound in ques¬ 
tionings, or that, in their despair, they many times 
resort to their system for developing the voice hefore 
they have had the patience or wisdom to be perfectly 
sure they have reached the true voice or condition which 
is right for development. Indeed, how true it is that the 
teacher who is wisest is he who most quickly and judi¬ 
ciously tears down, sets aside, or overcomes old condi¬ 
tions, and arrives at the true and, in most cases, new 
condition of absolute vocal simplicity and purity ! Once 
found and established — let me repeat it—the exact sys¬ 
tem to be followed presents no obstacles to the rightly 
trained teacher. In this connection I would like to 
refer the teacher to an article on the old Italian method 
which appeared in the February number of The Etude, 
as bearing upon the subject of a definite system. 
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CHATS WITH VOICE STUDENTS. 

I. 

The question that earnest students of the voice should 
frequently ask themselves is, “Am I doing all in my 
power to best promote my advancement ? ” Nearly all 
the grooves in daily life seem to run at a right angle to 
the path of vocal study. One can not follow vocal study 
for an hour or two or more, as can the enthusiastic piano 
pupil, but must needs rest or attend to something else 
between the intervals of practice ; all of which is dis¬ 
tracting, and one finds that the utmost control is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the right balance between endurance 
and the requisite amount of practice. 

If we consult and attempt to follow the dictates of the 
various authorities, we would find ourselves lazy, idle, 
and overworked ; we would be suffering from starvation 
and overeating. We would be literally filled with 
startling decoctions, possessing marvelous voice-pro¬ 
ducing qualities, and adhering to cold water as a 
beverage. We would be with and without corsets ; our 
chests would be up and our chests would be down ; we 
would be breathing in our sides, our backs ; through 
our noses, and through our mouths, and through both 
at once ; we would he practicing pianissimo, mezzoforte, 
and fortissimo, and not practicing at all; we would be 
whirling through the country on a wheel ; walking 
weary miles ; taking cold baths, hot baths, and no baths 
at all. We would be singing, standing, sitting, and 
lying down, and, in fact, we would be doing a thousand 
other things, and all of them at one and the same time, if 
we should follow the various regimes which are pre¬ 
scribed for us by the different so-called “authorities,” 
who either write or teach or, unhappily, do both, every 
one of them with the firm conviction that he is a 
prophet, and that his mission is to reform the vocal art. 

And the young student confronts this puzzling array 
of contradictory requirements, and is expected to keep 
his balance and to perfect and develop a voice without 
detriment to the same. Indeed, the wonder is that, like 
the devout astronomer, the earnest vocal student is not 
mad. And yet the majority of vocal students seem to 
bear up wonderfully well under this burden of proffered 
advice. They go their way, following the dictates of 
the master with whom it is either their good or ill 
fortune to be associated, and the usual percentage of 
them sing and the others do not. Which returns us to 
the question as to whether the pupil is so far absolved 
from the responsibility of failure or success as to be 
conscience-clear in the matter of individual responsi¬ 
bility. 

The first duty of pupils to themselves is a clear and 
definite understanding with themselves as to the motive 
for pursuing their study. So many apparently drift into 
singing, and expend much money without bestowing 
commensurate energy and thought. It is both a sin and 
a shame for young women and men to allow their parents 
to continue the investment of money without every 
effort is being made by them to insure an adequate return 
for that investment. This is simple honesty on the part 
of the student. Coming to a lesson and having it letter- 
perfect, and thereby meeting the rigorous technical re¬ 
quirements of the teacher, does not begin to satisfy the 
debt. Into it should be thrown energy and forethought, 
which include in the work all of the side lights which 
can be thrown upon the problem to its sooner or more 
complete solving. This is not asking too much. Late 
hours, distracting pleasures, and disregard of appropriate 
diet should be considered, and the student who disre¬ 
gards these things is no less at odds with himself than 
he is disloyal to those who furnish him the opportunity 
for culture. 

Without going deeper into the subject, it is to be 
hoped that every student of the voice will at least make 
an examination of self and the methods governing the 
work, and, if possible, justify himself in any and in all 
actions which can have any bearing upon the work in 
hand. Self-criticism is one of the greatest factors that 
make for advancement. 

In my next “ chat with students ” I have planned to 
take up the matter of practice and its influence upon 
the progress. 
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CONVENIENT MAXIMS, FORMULAS,'ETC., FOR 
VOICE TEACHING. 

FREDERIC W. ROOT. 

X. 

Speaking of addition and subtraction as applied to 
muscular energy, brings us very naturally to the further 
consideration of the trinity mentioned in our second 
article, which bears upon the subject of increasing the 
power of tone. 

The three channels in which force may be applied to 
make any given tone louder are (1) breath pressure, (2) 
the register effort, and (3) the resonating process. To 
understand these fully, let the reader imagine an un¬ 
cultivated soprano voice sustaining a tone at about F 
(first space) of the medium voice. The tone is held 
softly and steadily, the conditions being (1) that the 
breath is restrained, (2) that the register is light (that 
but little of the thickness of the vocal chords is brought 
into vibration), and (3) that the tone is, so to speak, 
diffuse, or soft in texture. Now, the problem is to swell 
that tone, to make it increase in power. The first and 
most obvious thing to do is to push with the breath. 
This can be done by any one, at any time, from infancy 
to old age, and without practice. In one case in a 
thousand a voluntary effort with the breath would be 
accompanied by correct conditions in other departments, 
and the tone would increase in power in the proper way ; 
but in the majority of cases this effort alone would 
simply make the tone breathy without materially in¬ 
creasing its power. 

The next resource which presents itself is generally 
that of thickening the vocal cords to correspond with and 
to better withstand the effort of breath-pressure. This 
is the register effort, which, through sympathy of muscu¬ 
lar action, brings into use the more external throat 
muscles; and while the tone grows louder in the 
process, it becomes hard and inflexible, unless the third 
resource be employed. This resource, the resonating of 
the tone,—also called “placingthe voice,”or “bringing 
it forward,” or “finding the sounding-board,” or giving 
“ focus ” to the tone,—has been often referred to in these 
articles ; it is the key to everything else in voice-culture, 
and, as would appear from current writing, speaking, and 
teaching, is very little understood. So far as mere tech¬ 
nical knowledge goes, the most important item in the 
voice-teacher’s equipment is to know how the soprano 
voice above cited can resonate that tone (or any other) 
without depending upon the register effort and making 
but a very subordinate use of the breath. This can be 
done and the voice made to assume a firmer timber, a 
more intense tone, having a free vibration and produced 
with a feeling of ease to the singer, with no considerable 
thickening of the register, and no conscious increase in 
pressure of breath. Of course, the breath and the 
register effort are, to some extent, in every tone that the 
singer makes, but the practice which gives the best re¬ 
sults throughout the voice is that which suppresses the 
first two resources and develops the third. 

The voice is always pure in tone, facile in execution, 
graceful in utterance, even in register, complete in 
compass, ample in power, resourceful in expression, in 
proportion as it is produced with a minimum of breath 
and register efforts, and a maximum of “ focus.” 

An illustration may aid the understanding of how 
the resonating effort may be made without proportionate 
effort in the other two departments. If a tuning-fork 
be struck and held in the air, its vibration is of the sort 
called above “diffuse and softin texture.” Itcan not be 
heard except as the instrument is placed close to the ear. 
Without striking the prongs of the fork any harder, or 
in any way bringing a greater amount of metallic sub¬ 
stance into vibration, the tone can be greatly increased 
in audibility by employing a resonating process, namely, 
by putting the base of the instrument upon some hard 
substance. As the soprano voice holds that tone and 
wills it to become stronger, the singer has it in her 
power, if properly guided, to employ a process analogous 
to that of resonating the tuniDg-fork. In this connec¬ 
tion it may be well to give renewed attention to what 
has been said in previous articles about the tone-focus 
and the nasal sensation. Nearly all singers do this 
to some extent unconsciously. Some are so highly 


endowed by nature that the resonating process is spon¬ 
taneous with them ; but nearly all singers are more or 
less at fault here. I am tempted to mention some well- 
known names in illustration of this fact; but that is an 
ungracious thing to do, so my illustrations shall be 
anonymous. There comes immediately to mind the 
thought of an artist who in the past has enjoyed the 
highest popularity in this country and Europe. Her 
singing was extremely effective, the quality of tone 
being good and the execution brilliant. After years of 
success, she disappeared from view, just at the time 
when she might have been expected to go on to her 
greatest triumphs. It was rumored that she had lost 
her voice. After some years she reappeared, and sang 
in a small way in public and private. I heard her upon 
one of these latter occasions, and immediately saw the 
cause of her eclipse. Her middle tones were hoarse and 
breathy, and the whole voice more or less forced, alter 
the manner of one who had carried the register effort to 
extremes. 

While the voice is young and fresh, it will endure a 
great deal of this false register effort; but when this is 
no longer possible, the whole method goes to wreck. 
Where the register effort is depended upon to resonate 
the voice, deterioration is inevitable, although it is 
sometimes very gradual. 

There is an artist even now conspicuously before the 
public whose evident forcing of the chest register makes 
an ever-widening gap between the lower and the upper 
parts of her voice, and, while brilliancy of execution 
atones in some measure for deteriorating quality, it is 
evident that she has lost grade more rapidly than can be 
accounted for by advancing years. 

One other artist who rode on the top crest of the 
waves of popularity, at length showed the wear and 
tear of the register effort by her inability to keep up to 
the pitch, and her concert tours were made in smaller 
and more remote places each succeeding year, until she 
disappeared altogether. 

Still another, greater than any of these, broke down 
and made abortive efforts to regain her place before the 
public, all of the time being apparently in the best of 
physical condition. 

One may for a time make two pounds of effort for one 
pound of result, but it can not last. In the music studio 
it is among the commonest of experiences to find pupils 
whose obvious and crying necessity is to supplant the 
register effort with the resonating effort, and so arrest 
the process of breaking down. Here, again, I am 
tempted to specify regarding certain cases which forcibly 
illustrate these remarks. There is the gifted Miss A. 
who has studied long with the celebrated B., and was 
also a pupil at the popular C. Conservatory. She sang 
pretty well, but knew that her voice was not right; that 
it had not the compass which it should have, nor the 
freedom, nor the quality. It proves upon examination 
that the register effort is disproportionately large in 
everything that she does, and this being corrected, her 
voice immediately begins to feel free. There is the 
intelligent and highly endowed Mrs. D., who has studied 
and observed for years, confident that her voice ought 
to have much more volume than she knew how to make 
available. And so on, with a long list of cases that 
immediately come to mind, all of which are at once 
benefited by a course which supplants the register 
effort with a correct means of tone-resonating. 

To return to our soprano with her F, let us have her 
try an experiment. Let her take the tone with the 
vowel e, and gradually change it from e to ng, without 
changing the position of the mouth. Let the ng sound 
(the final element in the word sing) have a firm reso¬ 
nance, the effort to make which does not harden the 
muscle under the chin. If she is successful in giving 
this, let her then take the e and change it to something 
halfway between the e and the ng, to the point where the 
tone seems to come to a focus. She may not find it at first, 
but it is there somewhere. Perhaps another vowel 
used in connection with the ng or a different pitch 
would show the principle more clearly. At about the 
F, which our soprano is supposed to be holding for pur¬ 
poses of illustration, the register change is likely to be 
more obvious than in other parts of the voice ; but the 
effort wh^ch we have called the register effort may be 
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present everywhere, except at the lower pitches. Let 
the singer take any pitch in the upper part of the 
voice, and with any vowel ; then let power be applied, 
causing a crescendo, and see if some of the following 
manifestations do not take place : That the jaw becomes 
rigid ; that the mouth gradually closes ; that the head 
moves gradually forward while the note is held ; that 
the tip of the tongue draws back from the front teeth ; 
that the body of the tongue bunches or presses upward ; 
that the cords of the neck (veins or muscles) gradually 
stand ont to view ; that the tone has a strained sound, 
like the voice of one who speaks while lifting a heavy 
weight ; that instead of an indtease of power there is a 
sound of escaping breath ; that the tone becomes 
throaty or flat in pitch. Any or all of these manifes¬ 
tations indicate that the breath and register efforts are 
being depended upon for the increase in power, and 
that the third item—the one which makes the other 
two effective—is lacking, or deficient. 


REGISTERS. 

BY HORACE P. DIBBLE. 

II. 

(The first part of this article was printed in The Etude for 
November.) 

The seemingly antagonistic results of experiments on 
“breaks” have caused many teachers to evade this sub¬ 
ject, hoping their particular pupils would manage to 
strike a happy medium and have their “ breaks ” occur 
where they wouldbe least noticeable ; and they haveused 
all sorts of expedients for bridging over these “ breaks,” 
instead of getting at the root of the matter. There is 
no question but that all the foregoing is very interesting, 
from a physiological standpoint, and any one who in- 
intends to do vocal teaching will do well to investigate 
the subject in every possible manner. 

But the fact is that a singer can be the very greatest 
artist in his department, and yet live and die unac¬ 
quainted with the anatomy of his vocal organs; for 
knowledge of this kind will not be of the slightest 
assistance in learning how to sing ; and what is more, if 
this knowledge causes him to give any undue attention 
to his throat while singing, that knowledge will have 
become harmful instead of helpful; and any singer 
who has any consciousness of effort in the throat, or who 
feels in his throat, at different points in his vocal com¬ 
pass, that he has changed his “register,” has not (in 
proportion to the amount of his experiencing such a 
change) yet mastered the art of singing. 

I read recently an article on a musical subject by a 
prominent writer in which he used the phrase “a trained 
larynx.” I have the highest respect for this writer, and 
always enjoy reading his articles, but note this instance 
as one indication among many which show the undue 
prominence among musicians to which the “training 
of the larynx ” has attained. 

“But then,” it may be asked, “ are those wrong who 
claim that the vocal ligaments change in shape, length, 
and tension, according to variations in the pitch?” 
“And is it not a fact that the great majority of singers find 
their voices do change ? Are not these facts to be taken in¬ 
to consideration ? ” Certainly they are, if we are careful 
to look at all the facts. It is most certainly true that the 
vocal ligaments change. Too many honest investigators 
agree in their testimony for us to doubt this. Most cer¬ 
tainly we do find unevenness, or “breaks,” in nearly all 
beginners, or among singers who have not been properly 
taught, and, alas! must it be said, in a great many of 
those whose voices have been “built ” or “ cultivated.” 
All the trouble is caused by the singer trying to make 
them change, instead of taking his attention entirely 
away from the throat and allowing those muscles to 
work easily, naturally, and involuntarily, as nature in¬ 
tended they should do. In attempting to control the 
throat muscles we stiffen all the muscles at the base of 
the tongue, and only succeed in tightening and stiffening 
the vocal bands, thus preventing them from vibrating 
freely. By so doing we hold them in a more or less 
cramped and rigid condition, so that, in order to get 
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them to vibrate, we are compelled to force the breath 
against them, thereby producing a harsh quality of tone. 
And the higher the pitch, the greater effort we are com¬ 
pelled to make, until we arrive at the point where these 
delicate muscles refuse to be treated m such a brutal 
fashion, and the voice breaks. Nothing ms rta J 
broken, but the vibrations have suddenly ceased, thu 
causing the tone to stop with a jerk. Now, ins ea^ o 
using the throat in any such manner, we should a >so- 
lntely forget that we have a throat, controlling e 
breath with the muscles of respiration in the body, and 
enunciating everything with the month, and, instead o 
trying to force the breath outward, we must try to ho 
it back as much as possible. In this kind of singing the 
vocal bands, instead of being held in a fixed and cramped 
position, are allowed to act like the strings of an Niolian 
harp, vibrating with the slightest pulsation of air. 

In pursuing the investigation of this subject let us see 
whether we can get some help by investigating as to the 
way tone is produced in other musical instruments. For 
illustration, we will consider a violin, which has four 
strings of varying thickness. The highest “ E ” is the 
smallest and lightest, because it will thus produce the 
number of vibrations necessary to give the requisite 
pitch. Coming down to the “A,” we fiud a larger and 
heavier string, which, with about the same tension as 
the “E,” makes less vibrations, the “D” being pro¬ 
portionately larger, and the “G” is wound with fine 
wire. When we examine a piano from the top down¬ 
ward, we find at intervals numbers marked on the sound¬ 
board, which numbers stand for the size of wire of which 








scale, that the size gradually increases, until the lower 
bass strings are not only large wire, but are also wound 
with other wire, so as to make them still larger. Now, 
there is something in this which is analogous to the 
voice. As shown by investigators with the laryngoscope, 
the vocal ligaments, in coming down the -scale, have 
places where they seem to change their size and shape, 
the general principle being that the higher the pitch, the 
more the inner edges only seem to vibrate, and, as we 
come down the scale, the vibrations get gradually broader, 
until, when we reach the lowest notes, the whole ligament 
is used. Now, it is well known that it is theobject of the 
piano manufacturer to produce as even a scale as pos¬ 
sible,—that is, to have the power and quality so evenly 
graded that there is no sudden break between a tone 
and the one next to it, or between a tone and one some 
distance above or below it, — so that, whether we play 
skips and arpeggios or chromatic runs, there must be a 
perfect uniformity of quality. The same demand is 
made on the violin manufacturer. He changes the size 
of the string every descending fifth. The piano manu¬ 
facturer makes frequent changes in the size. This 
analogy runs through other instruments, as, for instance, 
the pipe-organ, where the highest pitch uses a pipe about 
the size of a lead-pencil, going down to the lowest, of 
thirty-two feet in length and larger than a man’s body. 
Thus we see that the human voice obeys the same gen¬ 
eral law which seems to hold good with all musical in¬ 
struments—viz., that as the scale descends, the instru¬ 
ment which produces the vibration, be it string, pipe, or 
muscle, must, in order to keep the quality even, grad¬ 
ually become longer and larger. 

Now, while all this is true, yet when we look at the 
subject from the standpoint of practical singing, we 
are brought face to face with a seemingly insurmount¬ 
able difficulty. To begin with, we can not see our vocal 
ligaments, and so have no way of knowing by this 
means when we are using them aright; and also, 
if we could see them, it would not help ns at all, as 
these muscles are what are called “involuntary” mus¬ 
cles — that is, they are muscles over which we have no 
direct control. They act independently of our will¬ 
power. In talking they are constantly changing and 
varying in size, shape, and length ; but this fact never 
occurs to us. This variation occurs as the voice rises 
and falls, and may have incidentally something to do with 
the quality of the voice, though most of what we know 
as quality is caused by the multitudinous changes in 
shape of our mouth and pharynx. When we attempt to 
sing, it is impossible for us, by use of our will-power, 
to change our vocal ligaments to the necessary condition 


for a certain tone, nor is it necessary. All we need 
do is just to think the pilch, and they will do the rest. 

Now if all this is true, then what I have said before 
about a singer not needing to be conversant with physi¬ 
ology is also true. And, while this is a negative state¬ 
ment, the corresponding positive one is equally true— 
viz., that if a singer attempts to sing from a physiological 
basis,—that is, if he attempts in any way to consciously 
govern or assist the action of the vocal ligaments,-he, 
in so far as he makes such an attempt, sings incorrectly, 
and the only way that he can acquire an evenly developed 
voice is to get away from all throat consciousness and 
use his mouth, upon which he is to learn to play as he 
would play upon any other musical instrument; and, 
in so doing, he will prove the superiority of the human 
voice over all other musical instruments ; for the singer, 
in a sense, manufactures his musical instrument during 
the enunciation of each tone, and, as his soul is thrilled 
and stirred by the beauties and emotions of both music 
and text, so will his voice be their reflection and expres¬ 
sion, ever unconsciously varying with each slightest 
change of thought and feeling. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SINGERS. 

A student may practice exercises from ten to fifteen 
minutes at a time, three or four times daily, noting 
carefully any tendency to fatigue. Ten minutes should • 
elapse between practice periods. 

It is well to prepare for each exercise by inhaling the 
breath slowly through the nostrils. This habit, once 
formed, follows the singer to the concert room and is a 
safeguard against loss of repose. 

The month is in an excellent position for open vowels 
if a prop an inch and a quarter long will pass the teeth 
(in an upright position), provided there is not the least 
suggestion of contraction or stiffness about the face or 
lower jaw, other vowels in the same proportion. 

Do not practice on one vowel to the exclusion of the 
others. Ah, E, and 0 are the most useful. The sylla¬ 
bles so much used by Sieber, Da, Me, Ni, Po, Tu, La, 
Be, if employed in vocalises, insure all the change nec¬ 
essary. 

Let your mind be ever on the alert to profit by the 
effect of the work of other singers, appropriating the 
good, avoiding the bad. 

Vocal culture is mental culture, and the sooner the 
pupil grasps that fact, the sooner he will make satisfac¬ 
tory progress. 


HYGIENIC VALUE OF SINGING. 

A German journal devoted to laryngology has an 
article by Dr. Barth discussing the utility of singing 
from a hygienic point of view. Every bodily organ is 
strengthened by exercise; singers exercise their lungs 
more than other people ; therefore, he says, we find that 
singers have the strongest and soundest lungs. The 
average man takes into his lungs 3200 cubic centimeters 
of air at a single breath, while professional singers take 
in 4000 to 5000. 

A singer not only supplies his lungs with more oxygen 
than other persons do, but he subjects the muscles of 
his breathing apparatus to a course of most beneficial 
gymnastics. Almost all the muscles of the neck and 
chest are involved in these gymnastics. The habit of 
deep breathing cultivated by singers enlarges the chest 
capacity and gives to singers that erect and imposing 
attitude which is so desirable and so much admired. 
The ribs, too, are rendered more elastic, and singers do 
not, in old age, suffer from the breathing difficulties to 
which others are so much subject. The nose of a singer 
is kept in a healthy condition by being constantly 
needed for breathing purposes, the injurious mouth 
breathing so much indulged in by others being impos¬ 
sible in this case. In short, there is hardly any kind of 
gymnastics that exercises and benefits so many organs 
as singing does. 
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gtubto Experiences. 

amsTiNQ time. 

W. J. BALTZKLL. 

One of the leading teachers of Philadelphia related to 
me an incident that shows the purely commercial view 
of some parents in regard to the music lessons for which 
they pay. It almost equals the banker who wished to 
discharge some players in an orchestra that furnished 
the music for his ball because they did not play during 
rests. He thought they were not earning their money. 

“ I had a teacher-pupil who was very ambitious and 
hard-working. I brought out, at one of her lessons, a 
set of finger-exercises, which she refused to take. I 
told her she should know them so that she could give 
them in turn to her pupils. She replied that finger-ex¬ 
ercises would cause her to lose pupils, and then went on 
to tell of an instance. 

“ She had assigned a lesson in finger-work to a little 
pupil, and was carefully and very slowly drilling the 
thumb and the first finger when the child’s mother en¬ 
tered the room and said: 1 These lessons are too expen¬ 
sive to spend so much time on that kind of work. Why 
do n’t you play faster and get through with it ? Besides, 
you did tell her once about that. ’ 

“She refused to hear any defense and dismissed the 
teacher, believing that the latter was wasting time by 
slow practice.” 

R BEGINNER RT SIXTY. 

K. A. SMITH. 

One can get along very nicely with a pupil young in 
years and possessed of talent, but what would you think 
of a pupil of sixty years possessed of none? It so hap¬ 
pened that this particular pupil had been given a piano 
for a Christmas present, and she had promised her hus¬ 
band that she would learn to play his two favorite 
tunes—namely, “ Home, Sweet Home,” and “ Suwanee 
River.” This was the climax of her ambition—her Par¬ 
nassus. Having the goal in view, we went to work (I 
have learned better since, grown wiser), not as any in¬ 
struction book goes to work, but upon lines entirely 
original. After many trials and tribulations to all con¬ 
cerned, she finally succeeded in learning the simplest 
possible arrangement of these melodies, and I was dis¬ 
charged. About a month afterward one of my musi¬ 
cian friends came in and congratulated me upon one of 
my pupils whom be had just heard play. It was such a 
novelty, he said, “ and not everybody can play ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ and ‘Suwanee River’ with one finger, 
either.” So it came out that my star pupil of sixty 
winters (I use the word very hastily) had been placed 
on exhibition by her admiring husband, and, taking 
matters in her own hands, had adopted a fingering of 
her own, because it was so much easier than the one Mr. 

-taught. Moral: Be careful whom you teach, what 

you teach, and how you teach. 

R MEMORIZING EXPERIENCE. 

HELENA M. MAGUIRE. 

Probably one of the most mooted questions in all 
musical pedagogy at present is memorizing. Roughly 
classed, there are three types of pupils, memorizingly 
speaking—those who don’t have to “memorize,” those 
who do have to memorize, and those who are so errone¬ 
ously sure that they memorize, that no amount of talk¬ 
ing succeeds in making them see the necessity of going 
to work at memorizing. To the last type belongs a 
pupil whose serious young self-conceit has often caused 
me to rise from my chair by the piano and stalk about 
the room, from St. Cecilia to Mozart, from Mozart to the 
lady eternally playing Chopin, in provoked amusement, 
until, from staring at these divinities, I had regained the 

classic calm,” and could resume my seat, ready to go 
over with it all again. 

It was when the notes were laid aside that a most 
startling originality asserted itself, and idiosyncrasies 
the most uncouth took up their abode in a simple little 
slumber or fairy song. 

The more she played it, the greater grew the difference 
between the song and her rendering of it. In perfect 
seriousness she would take the most airy liberties with 


the rhythm, and had a Bachish way of ending a major 
melody in the minor. 

Oh, yes ; she had, during the practice-hour, done just 
as instructed, she always protested, but seemed to retain 
only a crooked skeleton of the pretty music, and to deck 
it with jagged rhythms and strings of meaningless, 
inconsequent notes. 

Then she would smile complacently when “the com¬ 
pany ” patted her upon the head for “memorizing so 
beautifully, ” for she always played ‘ ‘ without her music. ’ ’ 

R DENSE PUPIIi. 

T. L. RICKABY. 

A certain pupil was remarkable only in one particu¬ 
lar—denseness with regard to everything musical, ex¬ 
cept the mechanical work of her instrument. Every 
effort to arouse enthusiasm or a desire to read or study 
musical history or biography was a failure. One day, 
as she was leaving my studio, she paused before a group 
of portraits of Handel, Gluck, Bach, and Mozart, and 
asked who they were. I was pleased to imagine I saw 
an awakening of better things, and told her something 
of these fathers of our music. She then asked, “What 
did they play?” I said that they lived before our 
pianos were known, and played the harpsichord, organ, 
and violin. Entirely ignoring what I had said about 
the century and more which had elapsed since these 
musicians passed away, she next inquired what they 
played now. I saw that her lucid interval was over, and 
replied, “They are playing harps now.” She looked 
at me incredulously for a moment, and exclaimed, “ For 
the land’s sakes ! ’ ’ 

H. “ BLIND ” PLtHYER. 

E. VON ADELUNG. 

About thirty years ago a girl, about twelve years old, 
was sent to me as a pupil. I found her very bright and 
unusually gifted. It was easy for her to find a correct 
secondo when I improvised a primo. She could play 
any scale, major or minor, with great facility, and de¬ 
lighted to run up and down grand arpeggios in any key 
I desired. The more it astonished me that when one 
day I asked her to read a new piece at first sight, she 
bungled until I lost all patience. I usually corrected 
pupils by telling them their mistakes, calling out F-sharp 
when they played F-natural, or A when they struck A- 
flat. This time, however, I just asked her what note 
that was, but only received a puzzled look for an answer. 
“On what line does the note stand?” was my next 
question. Same answer. On further examination I 
found out that she knew neither the lines nor the spaces. 
Just then her mother entered, a very amiable lady, and 
I informed her of the ignorance of her child. “Ah, sir,” 
she said, “her last teacher was a blind lady, who was a 
very good performer and very earnest worker in her 
profession of teaching the piano. She used to play the 
pieces for Mary, who tried to play them by ear.” “ No 
wonder,” I said ; “ this explains all. I could not under¬ 
stand how your daughter, so bright in everything else, 
could be so dull in reading notes.” I took her at once 
to the table, explained the note system, and made her 
write notes. She learned rapidly, and I had no further 
trouble. 

TRE DIFFERENCE. 

H. J. ANDRUS. 

An uncultured young man, from a country village, 
once applied to me for lessons in pipe-organ playing and 
harmony. He said that he had worked at the mason 
trade for several years, but had decided to give it up 
and become a professional musician. 

I told him that in order to study organ and harmony 
to advantage one must have considerable knowledge of 
music, and asked him if he could read ordinary music 
fairly well. With unlimited assurance he answered, 
“ Oh ! I can play anything—Moody and Sankey, or any¬ 
thing.” When I tried him on my cabinet organ with a 
very simple voluntary, he was unable to play even the 
first phrase, and was very much surprised that I should 
expect him to “ play it right off without practicing.” 

Among other questions, I asked him if he understood 
the major and minor scales. “ Oh, yes,” he answered. 
“I know all about major and minor.” When I re¬ 
quested him to explain the difference between a major 


and a minor scale, he said, “A minor scale is—when a 
minor scale is a—is a—is more solemn than a major scale. ’ 

It is unnecessary to say that I advised that young 
man to stick to the mason trade. 

SUNSHINE. 

ESTELLA M. SCHUREMAN. 

It is with real pleasure that I think frequently of a 
former harmony pupil, whose bright, happy face and 
merry, laughing ways invariably brought sunshine into 
the little room where we were gathered around the har¬ 
mony table, deep in the mysteries of diminished sevenths, 
covered fifths, and “those awful modulations.” 

I was never too busy to pause for her cheery interrup¬ 
tion, and we all felt brighter and better for the laugh 
that was sure to follow her coming. 

She is now a teacher herself, and I doubt not carries 
many a beam of sunshine to the happy boys and girls 
whom she counts among her pupils. 

R BAD CASE OF NERVES. 

W. BENBOW. 

The worst case of nerves I have had to deal with as a 
teacher was that of a studious and ambitious school¬ 
teacher. 

At the first lesson, when she took her place at the 
piano, I saw that she was unusually nervous. But the 
first ten minutes with a new teacher is always trying, 
and I allow a liberal margin, for I remember my own 
youth. But she stumbled on and on, and did not seem 
able to regain her foothold. Each section was punctuated 
with a shiver and every period wound up with a stagger. 
But she gritted her teeth and stuck to the ship until 
there was scarcely a plank left by the time she ran aground 
on the double bar. I could not help but pity her. I 
complimented her grit; then, in the midst of her hys¬ 
terical giggles, she told me what a continual warfare she 
had to maintain between her will and her nerves. 

Those nerves had to be treated, and the following be¬ 
came the usual tactics : While she was removing her 
wraps, getting the music ready, after coming in, as 
always, in a flutter, I would play quietly, for a few 
minutes, something intended to soothe and reduce her 
excited condition. Then I would have her play some 
old familiar scale or arpeggio with each hand alone, 
slowly and with varied accents. This was so easy that 
there was no occasion for any alarm of the nerves. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes compares the gathering of one’s 
wits to a farmer’s wife getting a brood of chickens to¬ 
gether : it must begin almost imperceptibly, and must 
be managed steadily to be effective. 

In studies I prescribed things which demanded all her 
pluck, without discouraging it. Thus, in her pieces, 
which were always easier than her powers, she could 
maintain a steady poise, because the technical difficulties 
not being so great, her grit would outride any nervous 
lapse that might threaten. We finally got to the point 
where I could ask her to begin the lesson by playing 
some piece from memory. 

HCCURHCY IN TRE FIRST REHDINGS. 

CHARLES W. LANDOX. 

There is in most all pupils a strong desire to “hear 
how it sounds ” as soon as possible. This craving leads 
them into playing the piece so rapidly that they play 
falsely, especially in time-values in which there is 
any especial difficulty. Once the piece is heard wrongly 
played, the memory retains it, and there is great diffi¬ 
culty in overcoming this false impression. A common 
fault is to get the measure wrong, either lengthening or 
shortening it at some point, because they have not 
taken the time and trouble to solve the note-values as 
they would an arithmetical problem. If curiosity is a 
strong element in the child’s character, the teacher 
should play the piece over for him, unless the pupil is 
too close an imitator. If the pupil has sufficient self- 
control, there will be no further trouble, provided the 
student will work carefully correct in solving time-diffi¬ 
culties during his first readings. Some pupils make mis¬ 
takes in getting wrong notes as to the letters ; these are 
much more easily corrected. The composer has given 
us his best thoughts, and it is sacrilege to make a cari¬ 
cature of his composition. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS to all, and to all a HAPPY NEW YEAR, is the sincere 
wish of the Publisher of THE ETUDE at this, the holiday season of 1898! 
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SOME OF THE BEST THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 

SELECTED BY W. F. GATES. 

What a divine calling is music ! Though everything 
else may appear shallow and repulsive, even the small¬ 
est task in music is so absorbing, and carries us away so 
far from town, country, earth, and all wordly things, 
that it is truly a blessed gift of God.— Mendelssohn. 

Music is an important element of modern culture, a 
refining social influence, a subject about which few cul¬ 
tivated persons now-a-days are willing to be thought 
ignorant or indifferent, an art which in one way or 
another actually interests more thousands of people, 
more occupies their thoughts, more ministers to their 
enjoyment, than any science, or than most branches of 
literature and learning.— Dwight. 

Music is at once the product of feeling and knowledge, 
for it requires from its disciples—composers and per¬ 
formers alike—not only talent and enthusiasm, but also 
that knowledge and perception which are the result of 
protracted study and reflection. True art is the result 
of knowledge and inspiration. Without these funda¬ 
mental requisites a musician jvill always be an inferior 
artist, if artist he can be called.— Berlioz. 

It is the air which is the charm of music, it is also 
that which it is most difficult to produce. The inven¬ 
tion of a fine air is a work of genius. The truth is, a 
fine air needs neither ornaments nor accessories in order 
to please. Would you know whether it he really fine ? 
Strip it of its accompaniments.— Haydn. 

Of all the arts, music is the best language in which to 
express an ideal. Music is the natural language in which 
a people expresses its ideals, its emotions, its character. 
The folk-songs of the various races of Europe prove this. 
This language should be taught to all, in order that all 
may be able to express their true feelings. Words may 
lie ; music can not.— Damrosch. 

The emotional force in women is usually stronger, and 
always more delicate, than in men. Their constitutions 
are like those fine violins which vibrate to the lightest 
touch. Women are the great listeners, not only to elo¬ 
quence, hut also to music. The wind has swept many 
an AEolian lyre, but never such a sensitive harp as a 
woman’s soul. In listening to music her face is often 
lighted up with tenderness, with mirth, or with the 
simple expansiveness of intense pleasure. Her attitude 
changes unconsciously with the truest, because the most 
natural, dramatic feeling. . . . The woman’s tem¬ 

perament is naturally artistic, not in a creative but in 
a receptive sense.— H. B. Haweis. 

Man may be the intellect of music : Woman is its 
heart and soul. What she has not done with music 
matters little compared with the great glory and beauty 
she has given to music. By the side of the great com¬ 
posers, in equal glory and fame, should be placed such 
women as Constance Weber, Fanny Mendelssohn, Bet- 
tina von Arnim, Madame Voigt, the friend of Schumann, 
Cosima Wagner, Delphine Potocka, Clara Schumann, 
Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, and those others who have 
elevated music to greater heights by inspiring its crea¬ 
tion, and giving it to the world through the medium of 
the voice.— George P. Upton. 

We may assume as certain that the first elementary 
efforts at music were vocal, and not instrumental ; for 
the human voice was certainly in existence before any 
other musical instruments were invented. People sang 
before they had instruments to play on. Mothers crooned 
to their babes, rocking them backward and forward in 
their arms as they hushed them to sleep. Men shouted 
defiance to their enemies in inarticulate cries and yells. 
Young men and maidens danced, and sung to their 
dancing. We may be sure of these things, because they 
are to be found among the most primitive and savage 
peoples of our own time, and because we have authentic 
accounts of them among ancient, primitive peoples. 
Human nature is essentially the same in all ages and 
under all conditions, and we can not doubt that the im¬ 
pulse which leads to such manifestations now led our re¬ 
motest ancestors to express their feelings in similar ways. 
— Anon. 


The annual holiday offer of musical literature will be 
found in another part of this issue. This list has been 
compiled with great care and contains about everything 
good in this line. The prices are greatly reduced and are 
good only during the month of December. We have 
added many new things that have appeared during the 
year ; the least desirable have been eliminated. Before 
deciding upon your Christmas presents examine this list. 
We pay transportation. Send in your orders early. Ex¬ 
press companies and the post office are taxed at Christmas 
time to such an extent that delays are unavoidable. 
Write your holiday order on a separate slip ; give a line 
to each article. Bemember that cash must accompany 
each order. No order will be filled at these rates after 
December 31st. 

One of the most acceptable Christmas presents to a 
pupil, teacher, sister, brother, or friend, is a year’s sub¬ 
scription to The Etude. For $1.50 twelve numbers 
filled with rich music and valuable reading will be sent. 
It makes a volume of over 700 pages for the year. 
Where else can you get so much for your money ? Dur¬ 
ing the year at least four supplements of valuable 
musical pictures will be given. A gift of this kind is a 
constant reminder of a friend’s kindness. 

It has been our custom to offer five books at a low 
price for the holidays only. This year we give the 
choice of five from the following list. We pay postage 
or express to any part of the world ; the only condition 
is that cash must accompany order, even if the purchaser 
has an account with us. If the books are charged, 
postage is extra. The five books form a small musical 
library in themselves. 

Send us $3.75 and any five of the following books will 
be delivered to your door : 


Masters and their Music, Mathews.$1.50 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, 

Ehrlich . 2.00 

Music and Culture, Merz . 1.75 

Beminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation 

Abroad, Elson . 1.50 

Anecdotes of Great Musicians, W. F. Gates ... 1.50 

Chats with Music Students, Tapper. 1.50 

Music : Its Ideals and Methods, Mathews. 1.50 

Pianoforte Study, McArthur, . 1.25 

Music Talks with Children, Tapper. 1.25 

History of Piano Music, Fillmore. 1.50 

Notes of a Pianist, Gottschalk . 1.50 


This month closes the special offer on Riemann’s “ Dic¬ 
tionary or Encyclopedia of Music.” Our offer for this 
great compendium of musical knowledge is only $2.50. 
The work contains nearly 1000 large pages, and weighs 
over four pounds. It is the latest musical encyclopedia, 
issued in 1897. It includes everything in music—his¬ 
tory, biography, theory, invention, musical terms, in¬ 
struments, etc. It is an offer that does not come often. 
The only other encyclopedia in use is Grove’s, which 
costs $25.00, and this one serves every purpose as well. 
For a book of reference, Riemann is authority. The 
author is one of the greatest thinkers on music in modern 
times. No author has made deeper research into music 
theory and history than Riemann. His research into 
every department is marvelous. Only recently we re¬ 
ceived his latest work, “The History of Musical Theory, ’ ’ 
which is a storehouse of musical information in itself. A 
pity it is only in the.German language. This dictionary, 


which we are offering for only $2.50 postpaid, ought to 
be the first musical work in every library. It makes 
the purchasing of all other books unnecessary. As a holi¬ 
day present it is par excellence. No one book would be 
more acceptable. One teacher, on examining the ad¬ 
vanced sheets sent from our bindery, at once ordered 
twelve copies for Christmas gifts. If you have no ency¬ 
clopedia of music, do not let this opportunity go by. 
We are pleased to find so many orders coming in daily, 
and we want to see every one who needs the work (and 
every musician does) purchase one now. the first edi¬ 
tion is not large, and at the present rate it may not 
supply the holiday demand. It can not be printed up 
for some time ; so do not delay. All orders are filled in 
turn. The binding is leather, strong and durable. If 
you are not satisfied with the work after examining it, 
you may return it and money will be refunded. No 
orders will be filled at this price ($2.50) after December 
31st. 

The new work by W. F. Gates, “ In Praise of Music,” 
will be out in time for holiday purposes. It will be hand¬ 
somely bound and printed on the best paper. It is such a 
work that will decorate the library-table ; just the hook 
for pupils to pick up and read while waiting for a lesson. 
There are 366 separate sayings or quotations from every 
source, one for each day in the year. The special offer 
on the book is 40 cents postpaid. The offer holds good 
only this month. For a neat present to a pupil, a teacher, 
or friend, nothing in the music line can be found better 
for the price. 

*.*• 

We publish a musical calendar which is attractive 
and moderate in price. It is the size of a sheet of music ; 
around the four edges the portraits of great composers 
are set ; in the center is the calendar. It is printed in 
gold and other colors. It will be reduced from 25 cents 
to 10 cents for this month, or $1.00 for a dozen. For an 
appropriate and useful decoration for studio or library, it 
is most excellent. Send 10 cents for a copy. You will 
be pleased. 

•*. 

Our life-sized portraits of musicians, which we have 
been selling for a number of years, and of late having 
been publishing ourselves, have become very popular. 
They decorate the studios of a great number of our sub¬ 
scribers and patrons. The matter of framing these has 
always been a subject which we could not settle to our 
satisfaction. We have now a proposition which we think 
will do so to a very great extent. It is this : For 60 
cents only we can send, .to any of onr subscribers who 
desire us to do so, a two-inch solid-oak frame, all ready 
to be put together. We send you the pieces all fitted, 
but not nailed or glued. The glass you can obtain very 
cheaply from a local dealer in these things. The express- 
age, of course, would depend on the distance. This you 
pay. An ornamented two-inch frame we can send you 
for 80 cents. This, we think, is a very satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of the frame question. These frames weigh about 
four pounds each. 

We have just published our new premium list. This 
we have gotten up in a very attractive little booklet, 
entitled “ About the Etude.” It gives a short history 
of this paper and tells many points, perhaps of interest 
to those who have been our subscribers for a number of 
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years, as well as information for our later patrons. It 
will likewise assist those persons who desire to solicit 
subscriptions. It tells what The Etude is, how it came 
to be, its great success and the cause of it, and, in addi¬ 
tion, gives a large list of the many valuable premiums 
which we give for obtaining subscriptions to this jour¬ 
nal, which have been arranged on a most liberal basis, 
as we depend on the renewal which we seldom lose in 
such transactions. Most papers expect to make a profit 
on the premiums. We do not. 

In this connection we might say that this is the most 
favorable time of the year for obtaining subscriptions. 
We usually receive as many subscribers during the next 
two months as in the entire remainder of the year. 
Teachers should send a subscription to every one of their 
scholars, and charge it on their regular music bill. 
This was an experiment which we found worked to 
great advantage both ways, to the scholar and to the 
teacher, whenever it has been tried. 

Fob the holidays we have selected some premiums, 
especially suited to the time, to which we desire to call 
your attention. We will give a fine silk umbrella, 
either 26-inch or 28-inch frame, either ladies’ or gentle¬ 
men’s, selected natural wood handles of various styles 
and designs, for four subscriptions. 

By special arrangements with the manufacturers we 
are able to give a 15 ligne Chevalier Opera Glass, 1J 
inch objective, with black morocco body and particu¬ 
larly fine lenses, suitable for either lady or gentleman, 
for four subscriptions; or a pair especially for ladies’ 
use, made of white mother-of-pearl, slightly smaller 
than the other, for five subscriptions. 

A ladies’ gold watch, gold-filled hunting case, Elgin 
movement, for fifteen subscriptions. We have given a 
number of these, and they have given excellent satis¬ 
faction. Nothing bnt words of praise have been re¬ 
ceived. 

Music rolls also make an acceptable gift. For three 
subscriptions we will give a satchel that folds the music 
but once, for five subscriptions a satchel that will hold 
the music without any fold ; and for three subscriptions 
we will give a roll made of black, brown, wine, or 
monkey grain leather, unlined, or the same satchel lined 
for four subscriptions. 

We will guarantee that any of the above premiums 
will give entire satisfaction. Free sample copies •yill be 
sent to you to assist you in obtaining subscriptions. 
We would refer you to the directions at the head of the 
complete premium list, published in this issue. 

We have an extraordinarily fine stock of Christmas 
music, the stock of one of the largest houses in the 
country, who have recently gone out of the retail busi¬ 
ness. We would be pleased to send a selection of any¬ 
thing in this line to any of our patrons at the best dis¬ 
count possible. Music of this kind, for special purposes, 
is supposed to be returned in thirty days. Our stock in 
every line is one of the most complete in the country. 
We make a specialty of supplying the wants of music 
teachers and colleges. We make the discount low, the 
terms liberal, supply postal cards on which you can 
send your order to us, and we send selections on a more 
liberal plan than you can obtain elsewhere. Indeed, 
there are many advantages to be obtained from dealing 
with us, not the least of which is our promptness. We 
attend to every order the same day on which it is re¬ 
ceived. Let us send you our complete line of catalogues. 
We solicit a trial. 

The supplement accompanying this issue appro¬ 
priately illustrates the story on the same subject, which 
will be found on page 362. The painting is by the 
celebrated Hungarian artist, Munkacsy. The original 
painting is in the private art gallery of Secretary Alger. 
This picture ranks among the best by modern painters, 
and is taken from an actual scene in Mozart’s life. It 
occurred on the afternoon of the last day of his life. 

The Requiem ” was sung by a few friends from the 
opera company engaged to give the “Magic Flute,” 
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Mozart taking the alto, Schack, soprano, Hofer, the tenor, 
and Gerl, the bass. When the “Lacrimosa” was 
reached, Mozart burst into tears and laid the score 
aside. We are indebted to Charles Sedelmeyer, of Paris, 
for permission to reproduce the picture. The etching 
can be had in India ink, size 16J x 23f inches without 
margin—the latter will bring the picture to about 22 
x 28,—for $6.00, subject to deduction to the profession. 


During last season, about this time, we had a special 
offer on two very important works of musical literature. 
We have, by special arrangement, been able to dupli¬ 
cate that offer for the month of December only. It is 
this : For $4.50 we will send, postpaid, two volumes of 
“Letters of Franz Liszt,” edited and collected by La 
Mara; the regular price of these two volumes is $6. 
The third volume to the set is “ Richard Wagner’s 
Letters to His Dresden Friends ” ; the usual price of this 
work is $3.50, so that you get $9.50 worth for $4.50, 
postpaid. There are no more important works of musi¬ 
cal literature published than these three volumes. We 
will sell the two volumes of Liszt Letters for $2.50, or 
the Wagner Letters for $2. 


We have decided to make a special offer in collections 
of music. This is an excellent opportunity to obtain 
seven volumes of various kinds of music, which will do 
admirably for Christmas gifts to different friends and 
acquaintances. Every one of these volumes is all that 
good paper, printing, binding, and an artistic cover can 
make them. No more valuable collections in their dif¬ 
ferent lines can be found. The offer is as follows: We 
will give any seven of the following books, retailing for 
at least $7, for $2.50, postpaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada : 


Duet Hour.$1 00 

Dance Album. 1.00 

Musical Prize Album. 1.00 

Standard English Songs.• .75 

Standard Songs and Ballads.75 

Abt’s Children’s Songs.... .30 

Selections from Beethoven. 1.00 

Mendelssohn’s Selected Songs Without 

Words.75 

Studies in Melody PlayiDg, book I or II, 1.25 

Standard 1st and 2d Graded Pieces. 1.00 

“ 3d and 4th “ “ 1.00 

Sonatina Album. 1.00 

Concert Album, Classic. 1.00 

“ “ Popular. 1.00 


We will send seven of these to any one sending us 
$2.50 cash, in advance. The books will be delivered 
prepaid. 


To any musical person no more valuable gift could be 
given than a music roll or satchel, something that is 
always useful and a necessity. Our special offer in 
these during the holidays is as follows : They will he 
sent to you postpaid : A satchel to hold sheet music, 
folded once, smooth-grained leather, brown or black, for 
$1.05 ; a satchel to hold sheet music without folding, in 
black or brown seal-grain leather, $2.15; seal-grain 
music rolls, 15 \ inches, unlined, $1.15 (same, lined, 
$1.50); seal-grain music rolls, 14J inches, unlined, 85 
cents ; real seal , in black, brown, or red, $4.00. 


It may seem like exaggeration for us to say again 
that we promise a better journal during next year, yet 
we do say it, and the great increase of the present issue 
over any that we have hitherto published will promise 
a continued effort in the same direction. 

We are ever on the lookout for new and interesting 
articles on all subjects connected with the art. The 
January issue will contain an article on “ The Cultiva¬ 
tion of the Left Hand,” with a list of pieces suitable 
for this purpose, by Alfred Yeit; answers to some very 
important questions in vocal physiology, by Dr. Frank 
Miller, of New York City ; “ Uncharitableness Among 
Musicians,” by Ward Stephens ; “The Struggle for a 
Public Career,” by Philip G. Hubert, Jr. ; another in¬ 
stalment of Emil Liebling’s Comments. A supplement 


will be given with that issue, the equal of any we have 
yet published. These are greatly appreciated by our sub¬ 
scribers, as, framed, they make a most valuable decora¬ 
tion for the studio. 


We call attention to the announcement of the annual 
Prize Essay Contest, which will be found on page 355. 
The last contest showed a very great deal of interest, by 
the great number of essays sent in. We hope that the 
present contest will bring in a still larger number of val¬ 
uable articles. 


The following is a list of the names of teachers of 
Mason’s “ Touch and Technic ” that have been received 
since the appearance of the November issue. We will 
continue these lists from time to time as names accumu¬ 
late. If you use Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” send 
in your name, also the names of any teachers you know 
that are using the system : 

Parker, Mrs. L. M., 537 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Scovel, Mrs. Nelson R., Mattapan, Mass. 

Whitlock, Miss Jessie C., Calais, Maine. 

Fnselman, Mrs. J. E., Martinsville, Ind. 

Haight, Fred Alton, 230 S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Goff, Mrs. E. W., Box 5, Standish, Mich. 

Bennett, Mrs. Harry, Lander, Wyo. 

Carey, Mrs. F. B., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Anderson, Lena S., Quincy, Mich. 

DePre, Wyllie, Forest Home, Ala. 

Church, Miss Lula A., 7 N. Sixth St., Fulton, N. Y. 
Goodnough, Mordaunt A., Corvallis, Ore. 

Miller, Mrs. Myrtie E., Sac City, Iowa. 

Grainger, Alfred, Wawanesa, Man., Can. 

Thirsz, Miss Katherine, Gunnison, Colo. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., Milford, Conn. 

Billinger School of Music, 505 N. Delaware St., In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Freeman, Maude, Columbus, Kan. 

Whitlock, Miss Jessie Campbell, cor. Marks and Water 
Sts., St. Stephen, N. B., Can. 

Graves, Lewis E., 302 E. Jefferson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hoit, Mrs. E. E., Detroit City, Minn. 

McKee, Mrs. D. W., Wynnewood, Chickasaw Nation, 
Ind. Ty. 

Cline, Jennie L., 75 Charlotte St., Utica, N. Y. 

Moore, Nellie G., 357 W. Main St., Decatur, Ill. 
Adkinson, Mrs. M. E., Jefferson, Iowa. 

Stone, Mrs. E. H., Morrisville, Vt. 

Stiver, Mrs. L. H., Acad., Bunker Hill, Ill. 

Drogmund, Mrs. Fue, 1315 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 
MacCallnm, Effie, Arcadia, La. 

Keefer, Mr. C. H., 2005 J St., S. Omaha, Neb. 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 


“The Carnival,” by Charles C. Draa, is an exam¬ 
ple of program music which is thoroughly explained in 
the piece itself. It should be played with a great deal 
of life and vivacity, trying to bring out the ideas sug¬ 
gested by the directions. 

In “The Arrival of Santa Claus,” Mr. Engelmann 
has written a very effective piece of descriptive music. 
The jingling of bells, the wild gallop of the reindeer, 
and, above all, the jolly spirit of the Christmas season, 
are all well displayed in this piece, which should prove 
very useful for holiday entertainments. 

The “ Peasant’s Song,” by Rendando, is a thor¬ 
oughly good piece of modern music which is so well 
annotated that it needs no additional explanation in 
this column. 

“ Wilhelmina,” by Karlde Bubna, hassomething of 
the scherzo element in it and should be played with 
great attention to finish. It is exceedingly brilliant 
when well played and is modem in its style. 

The “Scherzo,” in B-flat major, by Schubert, is a 
well-known and popular piece both with teachers and 
with artists. It shows Schubert in his character as a 
melodist, in which respect he is unsurpassed. 

“ Love’s Yearning,” by F. G. Rathbun, is a song 
of great depth of feeling, fine melody, and a most inter¬ 
esting accompaniment. The whole structure of the 
piece, with its rich modulations, well expresses the 
thought of the text. This should make a useful teach¬ 
ing piece. 
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Thk “Valse Brilliante,” by Leybach, is somewhat 
military in character, very graceful and flowing in its 
melodic progressions, and should prove very pleasing to 
the home circle. It is suitable for the piano or organ. 

Tub “Tyrolean Air with Variations,” by Wohlfahrt, 
is a beautiful air, varied in a most ingenious and inter¬ 
esting manner. The original air is of the character of 
the popular “ Liindler.” Each variation presents a use¬ 
ful technical figure in pleasing musical guise. 

“South Cae’i.ina TICKLE,” by Adam Geibel, is 
one of that popular composer’s best pieces. The rhythm 
is characteristic of the best examples of negro melody 
and irresistibly sways the hearer and forces him to yield 
to its influence. It is certain to prove very popular. 

“ Christ is Born To day,” by Emile Louis, is one 
of the most beautiful Christmas songs we have ever 
seen. The accompaniment contains a very characteristic 
imitation of a chime of bells. The song may be used in 
a Christmas eutertainruent by a boy or girl or in the 
regular church service. 


HOME NOTES. 


Mr. Philip H. Goepp, of Philadelphia, author of “Symphonies 
and Their Meaning,” has arranged a series of lecture-recitals on 
“ The Masters from Scarlatti to Brahms." The plan will be similar 
to that followed in the work mentioned above, and the material is 
to be put in book form later. 

S. Becker von Grabill, the pianist, is in the Southwest at 
present, on a concert tour to extend into Mexico. 

The Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, Ill., has the records of a two 
hundred and forty-first concert on November 17th. 

Mr. Philip H. Kahmer, of Baltimore, a member of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory, has completed a symphony. The 
work is to be given by the Conservatory Orchestra. 

Mrs. Aubertine Woodward Moore is giving a series of lec¬ 
tures on the history of music, including studies of Bach, Beethoven, 
and the Wagnerian drama, at the Farnese Vocal School in Boston. 

The Teachers’ Club of Trenton, N. J., gave the first of a series ol 
concerts the past month. There should be an organization of this 
kind in every city. 

Mr. Ward Stephens, who has been for some time with Leschet- 
itzky, is to teach at the Metropolitan College of Music, New York. 
He is a contributor to several musical journals. 

MR AND Mrs. Alexander Findlay have started a school of piano 
and violin playing in Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Findlay studied under 
Franz Kuilak, in Berlin. 

The St. Louis Philharmonic Society will produce Mr. .Harry 
Rowe Shelley’s symphony this season. 

A “Music Study Club” has been organized among the musi¬ 
cians of Kansas City, Mo. Their purpose is to stimulate work in 
original composition. 

Clarence Rdoy, khe organist’s, American tour will he from Jan- 
uary 1st to May 1st. 

The Ladies’ Orchestra of New York, Mr. Carl V. Laehmund. 
director, will make several tours this winter. 

Mr. Henry Houseley’s Opera, “The Juggler,” was given in 
Denver last month. 

Mr. F. R. Webb, director of the music department of the Vir- 
ginia Female Institute, Staunton, Va., is giving a series of organ 
recitals in the cities of the State. 

Mr. Guilio Minetti, violinist, of San Francisco, is meeting 
with great success in the recitals given by his ensemble class. 
This kind of work is very valuable to all students of music. 

Mr. Harvey Wickham, of Middletown, N. Y., has decided to 
give up his organ work and confine himself to the piano. He will 
give a series of recitals this winter. 

Mr. Edward Baxter Perry is in the West on a concert tour. 
On the twenty-second of last month he gave a recital at Toledo, 
Iowa, under the auspices of the Conservatory of Music, Mr. W. F. 
Gates, director. 

Mr. Perley Dunn Aldrich, of Rochester, N. Y., has issued a 
unique littleprogram hook to accompany his lecture, “ Some National 
Song Characteristics, as Viewed by Candle Light,” which he gave in 
his studio last month. Songs from the various European folk-songs 
were given by Mr. Aldrich. 

The American Guild of Organists has arranged to hold exami¬ 
nations in Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Pittsburg, Norfolk, Philadel¬ 
phia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco, and Syracuse. Mr. 
R. Huntington Woodman, 425 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, will have 
charge of this branch of the work of the Guild. 

Mmk. A. Pupin, of New York City, has prepared a lecture recital 
illustrating the progress of music during the present century, which 
includes a recital on the new Janko keyboard, forming an evening’s 
entertainment of great value to schools, colleges, and music clubs. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has been engaged as musical director 
of the Florida Chautauqua, at De Funiak Springs, Florida, to lie 
held in February and March. He will conduct the chorus, give 
his series of analytical lectures and recitals, and will also arrange 
for private lessons. During December he will be engaged in a con- 
cert tour in Indiana. 



I am more than pleased with Lar Traim g, 

Arthur E. Heaeox. I am using it in my classes, and i y 
pupils are very enthusiastic in their study o w 
designed to teach. Adelina C. Keith. 

Heaeox’ “Ear Training” surely will fill a 
want, especially if used with Dr. Clarke s y 

Explained.” J°hn B. Lowe. 

After having examined “Ear Training” and “ Mu¬ 
sical Dictionary,” I find that I can not be without them, 
as they are invaluable helps in my teaching and study¬ 
ing, Lou I. Richmond. 

Iam delighted with the “ Harmony Text-hook,” by 
H. A. Clarke ; it is so very plain. 

Gertrude Peters. 

Clarke’s “Harmony” is so concise and so simply 
worded that I should think teachers generally would 
adopt it in their work. Caroline P. Broom. 

If Dr. Clarke’s lucid hook on “Harmony” proves a 
safe and enjoyable guide to one who studies without a 
teacher, how much more easy and valuable will it be to 
those who have the additional help of a good instructor ! 
Works like this must do away with average young per¬ 
sons’ dislike of the study of harmony. 

Henrietta Straub. 

I received Dr. Clarke’s work on “Harmony” some 
time since, and am much pleased with it. His method 
of explaining the different and perplexing problems of 
harmony are so plain and easily understood. 

Luella M. Burroughs. 

I received Dr. Clarke’s “ Harmony,” and think it is 
the most comprehensive work on the subject I have ever 
examined. It will be of great benefit to teachers and 
pupils. It simplifies the subject so that teachers will 
have no difficulty in imparting it to the youngest pupil. 
That has been one great objection to other works on the 
subject. It certainly fills a long-anticipated want. 

Mbs. R. L. Pollard. 

I am delighted with the gameof “Triads and Chords,” 
and inclose 15 cents in stamps for another game. 

Eva A. Grant. 

I received Clarke’s “Pronouncing Dictionary” and 
the student’s edition of the same. It is just splendid, 
and fills a great want. S. T. Bowlby. 

I have been using the Mason “Touch and Technic ” 
for five years, with wonderful success in some instances. 
Have one organ (reed) pupil. She has done all her prac¬ 
ticing on a reed-organ, and yet, by careful work with 
the two-finger exercises, etc., she has so acquired a 
piano touch (splendid, elastic touch) that she plays 
almost equally well on a piano. P. B. Carey. 

Will say that I have used Dr. William Mason’s 
“ Touch and Technic” with great success in developing 
accuracy of execution, good quality of tone, fluency, 
neatness, and cultivating a love for the art. The melody 
and harmony being pleasing to the ear. pupils like to 
practice it. Mrs. Theo. B. Harlan. 

Allow me to thank you for your promptness in filling 
my orders, and to say you have given me entire satisfac¬ 
tion both as regards music editions and music dealings. 

E A. Calhoun. 

I can not say too much in praise of the work on ‘ ‘ Sight 
Reading.” lit is perfect. Miss J. S. Welch. 

I think “ Landon’s Foundation Materials ” one of the 
finest hooks I have ever used. Mae Benedict. 

This plan of On Sale music is very gratefully 
adopted by many teachers who are unable to visit music 
dealers, and your promptness and care in all matters per¬ 
taining to the above are approved by all who deal with 
you. Mrs. J. T. Reynolds. 

I have received the “Touch and Technic,” and am 
more than delighted with it, even’vonr praises do not 
express its value. L. S. Anderson. 

Your editions this year are, as they have always been, 
excellent. The type is clear, and the entire effect, at¬ 
tractive. Anna Crozier. 

I have a large class in music, and I find that The 
Etude, to me, means “teaching made easy,” I have 
been a subscriber for four years, and I think each 
number better. Grace V. Butt. 

I found it hard to make a choice of the music sent; 
the selection was so good I should have enjoyed keeping 
it all. Mrs. Annie L. Blanchard. 


T have great pleasure in indorsing all that is said, by 
go many ^ra praise of the delightful Etude, which I 
wish came out bi-weekly. The duets, a comparatively 

- “ ,e sssr*. 

The last Etude (November) was one of the best 
numbers ever gotten out. Keep on publishing mnsic of 
the character of the first two number* 

Please send me another copy of the “ Duet Hour. ’ ’ I 
am delighted with it; for, besides its good qualities, 
nothing has aroused the interest of my pupils like that. 
s Mrs. W. H. Franklin. 

“The Duet Hour ” and “Sight Reading Album” 
received I think the music first-class, and excellent for 
teaching purposes. Olive Lentz. 

The selections for pipe-organ came in due time. I 
wish to thank yon for the efficiency and promptness with 
which all my orders have been filled for more than three 
y“ ars 3 Mrs. M. M. Gei.zkr. 

I have been dividing my patronage between your 
house and a Chicago firm, but find “ Presser ” so much 
more satisfactory in every way that I have decided to 
give you my entire patronage. Lou I. RICHMOND. 

I have never found teaching so easy as since I have 
made use of your publications, and my pupils testify to 
the value of them by their satisfactory progress in their 
studies. u - WHITK - 

I am U3ing the first and fourth volnmesof Dr. Mason’s 
“Touch and Technic,” and I like it very much. My 
pupils show more interest iu their technic than they did 
in the old way. M. G. Lanius. 

We have received “How to Teach : How to Study,” 
and perused it carefully; it certainly arouses one’s 
energy and is a stimulus to do nothing hut the best 

work _ ’ Sisters of St. Benedict. 

I am greatly pleased with your late publication, “The 
Masters and Their Music.” It is brief, yet explicit, and 
ought to he in the hands of every lover of music. Please 
quote me price for a single copy ; also in half dozen lots. 

Geo. D. Richards. 



Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20 th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 

R obert goldbeck, pianist, composer, and 

Teacher, invites correspondence concerning lessons. 
Semi for circular of the new “Dictionary ot Music,^ 
a work different from any attempted before. Studio 627, 
Fine Arts Building, 20 5 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A GRADUATE, PLANO AND VOICE TEACHER, 
eight years’ experience, established class of thirty 
pupils, desires a position in a school. Address L., care 
of Etude. 


A YOUNG LADY, CONSERVATORY GRADUATE, 
desires position iu conservatory or school as 
teacher of Piano aud Organ (Pipe or Reed). Experi¬ 
enced accompanist. References furnished. Address 
“ G. K.,” cate of Etude. 


F OR SALE-CHEAP. ONE SET (27 NUMBERS) 
of “Music of the Modern World ” John Potter, 
504 Washington Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 


F ourth edition (with addenda) of 

Herman’s Handbook of Music, containing biog¬ 
raphies of 1700 composers and 3000 musical terms, just 
published. Price $1.00. Owners of previous editions can 
complete their books up to date by purchasing the 
Addenda (180 new names), which can be had separately 
at 20 cents. Send stamps to O. Ebel, 670 East 145th 
Street, New York. 


W AJN J. LU—r 1 Ko I - v u A b o x lAJMol xx 

thriving Conservatory. One who can enter into 
partnership preferred. Address Mr. J. Neher, 2317 
S. Chadwick Street, Philadelphia. 


F or sale—a well established school of 

Mnsic in a large Western City. Reason for selling, 
change of climate ordered. Address “ School,” care of 
Etude. 
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THEO. U^RESSER, 

publications 

1708 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Any of the following sent post¬ 
paid on receipt of marked price. 
Complete catalogues sent free 


on application. To responsible teachers we will send on 
examination any of our publications at special prices. 

Mail orders solicited and filled to all parts of the country. 

2531. Eng-elmann, H. Op. 327. “Rough 
Riders” Military March. Grade 
III. 40 

A march, with a st riking melody and an inspiring 
rhythm ; very brilliant and effective. A good piece 
for parlor use. 


2393-2597. Zimmermann, J. F. Autumn 
Leaves. Grade 1—II. 

2593. Waltz. 

2594. Gavotte. 

2595. Mazurka. 

2596. Two-Step. 

2597. Grand March. 

A set of easy teaching pieces in dance rhythms; 
carefully fingered and phrased. Something to interest 
the pupil, while, at the same time, serving for techni¬ 
cal _ advancement. The peculiar rhythms of the 
various dance forms are well brought, out. 

2599. Howard, W. E. C. Western Empire 

March. Grade III. 

A vigorous march with brilliant melodic quality ; a 
pleasing solo for the left hand and some crossing of 
hands. Contains but few octaves. 

2600. Howard, W. E. C. Western Empire 

March. Four Hands. Grade III.... 

Au exceedingly effective composition, suitable for 
concerts and entertainments. The interest of ilie 
players is secured by giving to both a share iu melody 
playing. 

2602. Losey, F. H. Op. 57. Laughing 

Eyes. Mazurka. Grade II. 

Useful as a teaching piece as a rhythmic study or 
for the social circle. 


2562-2567. Waddington, E. Op. 30. Six 


Tone Lyrics. Grade I— II. 

2562. Little Soldier . 30 

2563. Little Wanderer . 30 

2564. Little Sunshine . 30 

2565. Little Fairy . 30 

2566. Little Treasure . 30 

2567. Little Rosebud . 30 


A most useful set of pieces, both for recital use and 
for regular teaching in artistic playing. Each piece 
i carefully lingered and phrased, and the titles will 
be found well suited to the character of the music, 
thus affording good training of the pupil’s power of 
imagination. 

2568. Rubinstein, A. Op. 82, No. 7. Bo- 

heme Polka. Grade IV. 35 

A most effective piece for recital use or for the social 
circle. It has the wonderful melodic charm of Ruliin- 
stein in his best moods and a most captivating rhythm. 
Carefully edited, lingered, and phrased. 


2605. Losey, F. H. Op. 40. Triumphal 

Polka. Grade II. 

A brilliant piece in a dance rhythm that will be sure 
to interest a pupil. 

2620. Howard, W. E. O. Sunset Glow. 

Reverie. Grade III. 

Contains three main ideas: a simple melody with 
arpeggio accompaniment, in the left hand; another, 
also lor the right, hand with reiterated chords iu the 
same hand ; and one iu which the left crosses over the 
right. It is a very useful piece for all purposes. 

2623. Louis, E. The Christ is Born To¬ 
day. (Christmas Song for Medium 
Voice.) Grade III. 

A most exquisite pong in style and finish, yet 
charming in its simplicity. The accompaniment, is 
very effective, introducingan imitation of a chime of 
bells, yet it is in no sense cheap or theatrical. The 
general effect slightly approaches that of the carol 
type. 


2573. Pasternack, J. Op. 11, No. 1. Night 

Scene. Grade IV... 30 

In two distinct movements: the first, a broad, rich 
melody ; the second, a brilliant passage work, with a 
return to the first. Useful as a drill iu artistic playing. 


2625. Niirriberg, H. Op. 228, No. 10. 

Hobgoblin (Kobold). Grade I. 

A good piece of “characteristic” music, affording 
opportunity for a variety of expression. A first-class 
teaching piece for use iu the early stages of instruc¬ 
tion. 
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2574. Pasternack, J. Op. 10, No. 1. Inter¬ 

mezzo Waltz. Grade V. 70 

A striking concert waltz, very brilliant and showy 
fora moderate degree of technical difficulty. Thor¬ 
oughly modern in character. 

2575. Goerdeler, R. Undine. Song of 

the Mermaid. Grade III. 40 

A piece in the salon-music style, containing pas¬ 
sages iu octaves with thirds and brilliant arpeggio 
woik; very melodious and with useful technical 
combinations as well. 

2577. Goerdeler, R. “First Lady” Ga¬ 

votte. Four Hands. Grade II. 60 

A very catchy melody is the striking feature in this 
piece, combined with a marked gavotte rhythm, 
arranged in such manner as to bring out a brilliant 
effect with no special technical difficulties. Useful 
for the duet class. 

2578. Howard, W. E, C. Hail to the 

Victor! March. Grade II. 30 

A strong, vigorous march, in the popular style with 
well-coni lasted themes, Useful as a study iu rhyth¬ 
mic values. 


2628. Hiller, Paul. Op. 48, No. 2. Under 

the Lindens. Four Hands. Grade 
II. 35 

A very useful piece for the duet class, carefully 
fingered and phrased. Each player has interesting 
work to do and shares iu bringing out the general 
effect, i 

2629. Henselt, Adolf. Song of Spring 

(Chant du Printemps). Grade III.. 25 

Useful fur artistic teaching purposes, and thoroughly 
melodious. Carefully fingered and phrased with 
pedal markings by an experienced teacher and concert 
player. 

2631. Broustet, Ed. Reverie After the 

Ball. Scherzo. Grade III. 30 

A good study in staccato fingerworb. Carefully 
edited. 


Portraits of Kroat Musicians 


LIFE SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 


2582. Kelly, A. C. At Hush of Even. 

(Song for MediumVoice.) Grade III, 30 

Belongs to the English ballad style, and is well- 
suited to use in recitals or the social circle. It is 
singable, aud the accompaniment is uui at all difficult. 

2583. Hadley, Sarah A. La Princesse. 

Polka de Concert. Grade IV. 60 

A very brilliant concert polka with melodious 
themes; carefully edited for artistic playing. A good 
piece for pupils’ recitals. 

2584. Vannah, Kate. Here We Go I Four 

Hands. Grade II1. 60 

Has a great deal of dash and spirit in it, and when 
well played is a most brilliant composition. Just the 
thing to opeu a pupils’ recital. 

/ Schumann, Robert. Op. 124, \ 

/ No. 2. Forebodings (Leides- \ 

I Atanung). Grade II. I 

1 This presents one of Schumann's peculiarities; / 

] M melody iu one of the inner parts. It i* a *plen- / 
j did drill in that style of chord playing in which * 

2585 ( °", e no,e * s sustained, the others beiug sharply 
* \ released. 

j Heller, S. Op. 40, No. 22. Men- 
I uet. Grade I. 

A good teaching piece; classic in style yet very 
1 pleasing in melody. It has all of Heller’s pecu- 
\ liar charm of elegance and finish, and leads to 
\ artistic playing. 


MOZART, LISZT, WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN 

MENDELSSOHN AND BEETHOVEN. 

Price 50 cents, net. 

HANDEL, CHOPIN, SCHUBERT, 

AND HAYDN. 

Prios SI.00. Postage and Tube, 10 tts. Extra 

The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion wherever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame. Suitable for the most 
elegant Studio, Music Room or Parlor. 

We have also three fine artotypes of musical subjects,— 
22 x 28 inches, entitled: 

HARMONY, INSPIRATION, 
BEETHOVEN AT THE PIANO. 

Price 50 cents each, net. 

A lVTCQ • W® can finish a solid two-inch plain oak frame, 
rl\illuCd • made in pieces ready to be put together, 22 x 28 
inches, for 60 cents. An oruameLted two-inch oak frame same size, 
80 cents. Any one can put the frame together, and glass can be 
obtained in any town. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 


Clubbing Rates with 




The Etude, 



We will send any of the following periodicals 
and The Etude for the price named in the second 
column: 

American Gardening (weekly) . . . $ 1.00 $2.25 
Atlantic Momnly (new suDscr.bers 


only) .4.00 4.75 

Century Magazine.4.00 5x0 

Cnristian Union.3.00 4.00 

Cosmopolitan.i.eo 2.35 

Current Literature.3.00 4x0 

Demorest’s Magazine.i.eo 2.25 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly . . i.eo 2.30 

Godey’s Magazine.i.eo 2.40 

Golden Rule.2x0 2.75 

Harper’s Magazine.4x0 4.50 

Harper’s Weekly.4x0 4.75 

Harper’s Bazar.4x0 4.7; 

Harper’s Young People ...... i.eo 2.30 

Home Journal (New York) .... 2x0 3x0 

Home Music Journal.75 2x0 

Illustrated American.4x0 4.75 

Illustrated CnrisiianVV eekly . . . . 2.50 3.50 

Independent (New York).3x0 4.00 

Lippincott’s Magazine.3x0 3.50 

Literary Digest (new subscribers 

only).3.00 4.00 

Metronome.1.00 2.25 

Munsey’s Magazine.1.00 2.35 

Music.3.00 3.50 

New England Magazine.3.00 4.00 

New York Observer (new subscribers 

only) .3.25 3.75 

North American Review.5x0 5.50 

Peterson’s Magazine.2.00 3.00 

Pianist and Organist.i.eo 2.30 

Popular Science Monthly.;.co 6.co 

Review of Reviews.2.50 3.50 

Scientific American.3.00 4.00 

Scribner’s Magazine.3x0 4x0 

St. Nicholas.3x0 4.00 

The Forum.3x0 4.00 

The Housewife.50 1.85 

The Outlook.3x0 4.2; 

Toilettes.2.00 3.00 

Voice Magazine (Werner’s) .... 2x0 3.00 

Wide Awake.2.40 3.50 

Youths’ Companion (new subscribers 

only) . . . ■ .1.75 2.75 

Our Little Men and Women .... i.eo 2.30 

The Leader. 1.00 2.10 

The Chautauquan . . | V. . . . 2.00 3.30 

Literature. ...... 4.00 5.00 

The Argosy.1.00 2.35 

The Puritan .. . 1.00 2.35 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 

JE&ucational HManist, 
AKAIaVTICAIi fJECITALiS, 

BHETHOVEfl READINGS. 

Over Ninety Recitals Last Season—More 
than FIFTY of them in New York City. 

Seventeen Recitals before the Brooklyn Institute. 

Twelve Recitals before the N. Y. City Board of Education. 
Ten Recitals at the Monteagle (Tenn.) Assembly. 

Nine Recitals at Syracuse, New York. 

Eight Recitals at Chickering Hall, New York. 

Three Recitals at Vassar College. 

Three Recitals at Norfolk (Va.) College. 

Two Recitals at Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly. 


ENTIRELY UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENTS. 

BRILLIANT! INSTRUCTIVE! CLASSICAL! POPULAR! 


“Certain of bis selections were faultless specimens of piano playing 
by a real arti*t .”—American Art Journal. 

“This Course is one of the best the Institute has presented. I wish 
I could impress upon students of how much value these Readings are.” 
—New York Musical Courier. 

“ He is one of the first among the musical educators of the country. 
As a pianist he is remarkably well equipped .”—New York Pianist and 
Organist. 

“He gave four superb piano recitals, full of practical instruction 
and highly enjoyable.'’— Etude . 

“ lie is even more than a master of the instrument. His hearers run 
the gamut of human emotions .”—Norfolk Virginian. 


Send for circular and press notices. Those who mention 
“THE ETUDE’’ will receive most favorable terms. 

Address No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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TENTH ANNUAL 

Holiday Offer of Musical 


Gifts 


TT TFNTH ANNUAL Special Holiday Offer. Many new books have been 
We take pleasure In presenting to our subscribers ■»*"””) ‘“'J The blndl „ g as given Is the best in which the hooks are made, 

added, so that this list contains abont all that is good ,n n.us.cal « Jllnuary ,, l899 , as our special arrangements w.th pubhshers 

It must be distinctly understood that no orders are filled at these pn 

expire at that date. . vour order in TIME , we would suggest that you send in your order at the 

In order to avoid DELAY and INSURE your rece^ing Y jti allow a line for each article ordered. 

EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE, and thus prevent any isappoin . We pay all postage and express charges. 

CONDITIONS OF ABOVE OFFER. positively on January i, 1899. 


GENERAL MUSICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Advice to Singers. Crovvest, .... 
.^Esthetics of Musical Art. Hand, . 

“ of Pianoforte Playing. 

Kullak,. 

Anecdotes of Great Musicians. Gates 
Art, Melodious. Lombard, .... 

Art of Breathing. Kofler,. 

Art of Singing, The. Sinclair Dunn, 
Auld Lang Syne. Max M Her, . . . 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Holmes 
Bayreuth of Wagner. Jackson, . . . 
Beautiful in Music. Hanslick, . . . 

“ in Music. Pauer, . . ■ . 
Beethoven and His Nine Symphonies 

Grove,. 

Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas Ex 
plained. vonElterlein, 

“ Pianoforte Works. Marx, 

“ Symphonies Explained. 

E. von Elterlein, . . 

“ Symphonies Critically Dis¬ 

cussed. A. Teetgen, 
Birthday Book of Musicians. Churchill, 
Boundaries of Music, Poetry. Ambrose, 
Chats with Music Students. Tapper, . 
Child’s Voice in Singing. Howard, . . 
Children’s Voices, How Harmed and 
How Helped. Emilie C. Curtis, . 
Chopin and Other Musical Essays. Finck, 
Chopin’s Greater Works. J. Kleczynski, 
Chorals and Orchestral Societies. Ven¬ 
ables, . 

Christmas in Song and Story. McClaskey, 
Conversation on Music. Rubinstein, 

Curiosities of Music. Elson,. 

Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. J. 

Champlin. 3 vols.,. 

Dictionary of Music. Dr. Clarke, . . 
“ of Music. Grove. 5 vols., . 
“ of Music and Musicians. Rie- 

mann,. 

Don’t. Geo. F. Root,. 

Ear Training. Heacox,. 

Ethics of Music. Edith V. Eastman, . 
Etude, The. Bound volumes, each, . . 
European Reminiscences. Elson, . . . 
Evolution of Church Music. Humphreys, 
“ of the Art of Music. Parry, . 
From the Tone World. Ehlert, . . . 
Handbook of Music and Musicians. 

Hermann. 

Handel to Halle, From. Louis Engel, . 
History and Construction of the Violin. 

Foucher, . 

How to Listen to Music. Krehbiel, 
“ Play Chopin. Kleczynski, . 

“ Study the Violin. Carrodus, . 

“ Understand Music. Mathews. 

2 vols., each,. 

“ Play from Score. Fetis, . . . 

Interludes, by Banister. Seven Lectures 

from 1891-1897,.. • 

Lectures on Musical Analysis. Banister, 
Legends of Wagner (Drama). Weston, 

Letters on Music. Ehlert,. 

“ from Great Musicians to Young 
People. Crawford, . . . 
“ of a Baritone. Walker, . . . 
Marchesi and Music. Marchesi, . . . 


Pub- Special 
lisher’s Price, 
Price. Postpaid. 
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Music. How it Came to be What it is. 

H. Smith. {Net), 

Music: Its Ideals and Methods. Mathews, 

Musical Education and Musical Art. 

Eastman,. 

“ Expression. Lussy. Bds., 

“ Groundwork. Crowest, . . . 

“ Hints for the Million. Merz, 

“ Memories. Diehl, . • • • • 

“ Messages (Musicians’ Birthday 

Book). Crawford, . . • 

“ Moments,. 

“ Mosaics. Gates,. 

“ Sketches. Polko,. 

Music and Culture. Merz, ...... 

“ and Manners in the Classical 

Period. Krehbiel, .... 1 5 ° 

“ and Morals. Haweis, ..... 1 75 

“ and Musicians. Essays and Criti¬ 
cisms by Robert Schumann. 

2 vols., each,. 2 75 

“ Explained to the World. Fetis, . 1 50 

“ in America. F. L. Ritter, ... 2 00 

“ in its Relation to the Intellectual 
Life. F. L. Ritter, .... 

“ in the House. Hullah, . . . . 

“ Life, and How to Succeed in it. 

Tapper, .. 

Study in Germany. Fay, . . . 

Study at Home. Harvey, . . . 

Talks with Children. Tapper, . 
Musicians and Music Lovers. Apthorp, 
in Rhyme for Childhood’s 
Time. Crawford, . . . 
Musician’s Year-Book, The. Rientzel, . 
Musicians’ Leisure Hours. Rosewald, . 

My Musical Experiences. Walker, . . 

“ “ Memories. Haweis, . . . 

Natural Laws of Musical Expression. 

Hans Schmitt,. 

Nibelung, Guide Through. Wagner, by 

Wolzogen,. 

Notes of a Music Lover. Craven, . . . 

Notes of a Pianist. Gottschalk, . . . 
Observations of a Musician. Louis Lom¬ 
bard, .. 

Old Folks at Home, Illustrated by 

Brenneman,. 

On Conducting. Wagner,. 2 

Opera, The. Streatfield,. 2 

Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt, 1 

Philosophy of Music. Pole,. 3 

“ of Singing, The. Rogers, . 1 

Piano, The. Instructions Relating to 
Tuning, Regulating, and Toning. 

Spillane, . 1 

Piano and Song. Wieck,. 1 

“ Study. Duffee,. 1 

Pianoforte Study, or Hints on Piano 
Playing. Alex. McArthur, ... 1 

Pictorial Bible,. 7 

Pipes and Strings. Gates, .. 1 

Praise of Music, In. Gates,. 1 

Preludes and Studies. Henderson, . . x 

Principles of Expression in Piano Play¬ 
ing. Christiani,. 3 
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Purity in Music. A. F. Thibaut, ... 1 

Realm of Music. Elson,. 1 

Ring of the Nibelungen. Kobbe, ... 1 

Ruskin on Music. Wakefield, .... 2 

Science of Voice Production and Voice 

Preservation. Holmes,. 60 50 
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Tales from the Operas. Pardon, . . . 

Talks with Piano Teachers. Gutman, . 
Technical Study in the Art of Pianoforte 
Playing. Ehrenfechter, ..... 
Technics of Violin Playing. Courvoisier, 
Tennyson’s Songs, with Portrait. Cousins, 

The Musician. Prentice. 6 vols., each, 

Theory of Sound in Music. Blaserna, . 

Violin, The. George Dubourg, .... 

“ and How to Make it. Broad- 

house, .. 

Voice Building and Tone Placing. Curtis, 

Voice, Song, and Speech. Browne & 

Behnke,. 2 

What is Art? Tolstoi,. 1 

What is Good Music? Henderson {Net), 1 

Woman in Music. J. Towers. Paper, . 

Woman in Music. Upton.• • 1 

Wonder Tales from Wagner. Chapin, . 1 

Wood Notes, Wild (Notations of Bird 
Music). Cheney,. 2 

BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 

Bach, Biography of. Lane-Poole, . . 

Beethoven, Life of. Francis,. 

“ Life of. Nohl,. 

“ Life of. Schindler. 

“ Reminiscences of the Artistic 

and Home Life of the 
Artist. Nohl, .... 

“ Life and Works of. Rudall, 

“ Life of. Francis. Petite 

Library, . 

Biographical Sketches of Eminent Com¬ 
posers. Urbino,. 

Brahms, Johannes. Deiters, 
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Bulow, von, Early Correspondence of, 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 

Present. A. Ehrlich,. 2 

Celebrated Violinists of the Past and 

Present. A. Ehrlich,. 2 

Chopin, Life of. Liszt 

“ Life of. Willeby, . 3 00 

“ Life, Works, and Letters. M. 

Karasowski. 2 vols., each, 

“ Life of. Weiser, 

Famous Singers. Lahee, 

Germany’s Famous Composers. Allen, 

Goethe and Mendelssohn. Von Glehn, 

Gounod. Memoirs of an Artist, . . 
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Treat Composers. Butterworth, . . . 

« Composers, The. Bourne, . . . 

« Composers. Elson,. 

« German Composers. Ferris, . . 

<< Italian and French Composers. 

Ferris,. 

« Singers. Ferris. 2 vols., each, . 

“ Tone Poets. Crowest,. 

“ Violinists and Pianists. Ferris, . 
Haydn (A Croatian Composer). Hadow, 

“ Life of. -Nohl, . 

« Life of. Townsend,. 

Heller, Stephen, Life and Works of. 

Borthwick,. 

Lind, Jenny, the Artist, 1820-1851, . . 
Liszt, Letters of. La Mara. 2 vols (sets 

only),.. 

“ Life of. Francis. Petite Library, 

“ Life of. Nohl,. 

Makers of Music. Sharp,. 

Masters and Their Music. Mathews, . 
Masters of German Music. Maitland, . 
Masters of Italian Music. Streetfield, . 
Mendelssohn, Biography of. Rockstro, 

“ Life of. Lampadius,. . . 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Letters of, . . 
Mendelssohn Family. Hensel. 2 vols., 

each,. 2 

Meyerbeer, Biography of. Bennett, . . 
Mozart, Life of. Francis. Petite Library, 

“ Life of. Gehring,. 1 

“ Life of. Nohl,. 1 

Mozart’s Letters. Vols. 1 and 2, each, 1 

Musical Composers and their Works. 

Tytler,. 1 

Paderewski and his Art. Finck, . . . 
Paganini and History of Violin. Fetes, 1 

Queens of Song. Clayton,. 3 

Recent Music and Musicians. Moscheles, 
Rossini and His School. Edwards, . . 
Rubinstein, Autobiography of. Delano, 

“ Biographical Sketch of. McArthur, 

Schubert, Life of. Frost,. 

Schumann, Life of. Wasielwski, . . . 
Schumann’s Early Letters. Herbert, . 

Score of Famous Composers. Dole, . 

Tone Masters. Barnard,. j 

Verdi, Life and Works of. Arthur Pougiii, 2 
Man and Musician. Crowest,. . 2 

Wagner and his Works. Henry Finck. 

2 vols. (sets only), .... 

“ Art Life and Theories of. Bur¬ 
lingame, . 

“ Ij i/ e of. Francis. Petite Library, 

Life of. Hueffer, . . 

" Life of. Nohl, ....I'' 
Richard. Life and Works. Gus¬ 
ty, T • tav K°bbe. 2 vols., each, . 
agner-Liszt, Correspondence of. Huef- 
ter- 2 vols. (sets only),. q 

ag QK r m Letters t0 his Dres den Friends, 
ohedlock, . 

Wnrfn’ of . Benedict, ... 1 

of Music. 3 vols. Great Singers, 

mont° S1 ’ ^ reat Composers. Bre- 
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‘° ry °r £ erman Son s- Elson > • • • 

“ nl mT- H - G ' B - Hunt, • • 

« JJodem Music. Hullah, . . 

“ r f ^ US ! c ‘ Langhans, .... 

0 Music. Naumann. 2 vols. 

« Q ets only),. . 

Music from the Earliest Times. 

« f Rowbotham,. . 

“ of p!! n ° f ?, r , te Music ‘ FiUmore, 1 
f tt? Pla y hl S a «d Literature, 
of tu W eitzman,. 2 

the r S u C '^ nce and Art of Music! 

Und red Years of T r ’- ‘ .. 1 

Mathews f Music in America. 

'opular 'Sorv 31 f H i stor .y. ’ Fillmore, '. 
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FICTION. MUSICAL NOVELS 

Alcestis,. 

A Matter of Temperament. Stevenson, 

As It Was Written. Luska, .... 

Auchester, Charles. Berger, ..'!!! 
Beethoven, A Biographical Romance. 

Rau,. 

Blind Musician, Korolenko, . 

Consuelo. Geo. Sand, ...!!!.’ 

Countess of Rudolstadt. Sand, . 

Daughter of Music. Colmore, 

Dominant Seventh. Clark,. 

Doreen (Story of a Singer). Lyall, .’ .' 

Duenna of a Genius. Francis, 

Evelyn Innes. Moore,. 

Faience Violin, The. Champfleury, ! 

First Violin. Fothergill,. 

Improvisatore. Hans Andersen,' ! ! ! 

Iphigenia von Styne (a Story of the “ Di¬ 
vine Impatience”). Clark, . 

Love Letters of a Violinist. Eric 

Mackay,. 

Master of the Musicians, The (Story" of 

Handel). Marshall,. 

Minor Chord. Chappie. Paper, . . 

Mirror of Music, The. Makower, . . . 

Miserere. Wagnall,. 

Miss Traumerei. Bagley,. 

Missing Chord. Dillingham, . . . . ! 

Mozart (Biographical Romance). Rau, 

Mozart’s Journey from Vienna to Prague. 

Morike, E.,. 

Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia 

(Children). Gilman,. 

New Note, A. MacMahon,. 

Only a Fiddler. Hans Andersen, . . . 

Otto’s Inspiration. M. H. Ford, . . 

Roman Singer. Crawford,. 

Singer’s Heart. Farquhar,. 

Soprano, The. Kingsford,. 

Spellbound Fiddler. Janson,. 

Stolen Fiddle. Mayson. 

Stories of the Wagner Operas. Guerber, 

Story of Major C and his Relatives 
(Children). Duff, .... 

“ of Music and Musicians (Chil¬ 
dren). Lillie,. 

The Young Folks’ Musical History Club 

(a Story). Rowe,. 

Wagner Story Book (Children). Frost, 
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COLLECTIONS. 

Album of Instructive Pieces. Paper, . 
Album for the Young. Schumann. 

Paper,. 

Album for the Young, Op. 68, and 
Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15, 
Comb. Schumann. Gilt cloth, . 
Beethoven Sonatas. 2 vols. Gilt cloth, 

each, . 

“ Symphonies, 4 hands. 2 vols. 

Gilt cloth, each, . . . 
Biedermann. Organists’ Repertoire for 
Church and Concert Use. 

Vol. I, Vol. II, each, 

Chopin Album. Gilt cloth,. 

Chopin’s Complete Works. Eleven vols. 

Gilt cloth, each, 
“ “ “ Eleven vols. 

Paper, each, 

Concert Album. Vol. I, Classical, 

“ “ Vol. II, Popular, 

Cradle Songs of Many Nations. Davis, . 

Dance Album. (Easy),. 

Duet Hour, The. (Easy Piano Duets), . 
Field’s Nocturnes. Gilt cloth, .... 
Haydn’s Sonatas. 2 vols. Cloth, each, 
“ “ 2 vols. Paper, each, 

Italian Overtures,Vol. I. Cloth, 4 hands, 
Mendelssohn’s Miscellaneous Composi¬ 
tions. Gilt cloth , . . 

“ Songs Without Words 

(Selected). Paper, . 
“ Songs Without Words 

(Complete). Gilt cloth, 
Mother Goose Melodies set to Music, 
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Mourlan’s Voluntaries for Organ. Vol. I, 
Mozart’s Sonatas. Gilt cloth, . . . 
Music Fairyland. Song Comedy for Kin 

dergarten. Goldbeck,. 

Musical Poems (Children’s Songs) 
Words by Eugene Field, . . . 

Our Familiar Songs and Those who Mad 
Them. Helen K. Johnson, . . 

Pianist’s Treasury. Paper,. 

“ Anthology. Louis Oesterle 

Paper 

Rubinstein Album. Gilt cloth, . . . 
Sacred Pianoforte Album for Sabbath 

Day Playing,. 

Schubert, First Vocal Album. (High o 
Low.) Gilt cloth, . 

“ Second Vocal Album. Cloth, 
Schumann, Album. 30 Songs. Cloth, 
Selections from Beethoven. Paper, 
Singing Verses for Children. Root, . 
Small Songs for Small Singers. Nied 
linger. (Illustrated), ..... 
Songs for the Children. Gilchrist, . 
Sonatina Album. Presser. Paper, . 
Standard 1st and 2d Grade Pieces for the 
Piano. W. S. B. Mathews, 
“ 3d and 4th Grade Pieces for the 
Piano. W. S. B. Mathews, 

“ English Songs,. 

“ Songs and Ballads,. 

St. Nicholas Songs. (112 Children’s 

Songs),. 

Wagner-Liszt Album. Paper, .... 
Weber, Concertstiick, Pieces and Varia¬ 
tions. Gilt cloth,. 

BUSTS. 

Busts of all Great Musicians in An¬ 
tique Metal Bronze, iij 4 inches, $1.25 ; 
17 inches, $3.50; 24 inches, $5.00. 

Not all subjects in all sizes. Send 
for catalogue. 

We do not pay expressage or freight 
on these. 


LIFE=SIZE PORTRAITS. 

Bach, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Schubert, 

eacll >. $1 00 $0 80 

Beethoven, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 

Rubinstein, Wagner, each, ... 50 40 

CABINET=SIZE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Abt, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Flotow, 

Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Men¬ 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Offen¬ 
bach, Paderewski, Rubinstein, Schu¬ 
bert, Schumann, Verdi, Wagner, 

Weber, each,.. 

Imported Cabinet-Size Photographs, . . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ALLEGRANDO (Musical Game), 
GREAT COMPOSERS (Musical Game), 
METRONOME, WITHOUT BELL, . 


MUSICAL AUTHORS (Game),. 

MUSICAL DOMINOES. GRIMM, 

MUSIC SATCHEL (Sheet Music Size), 
WITH HANDLES, 
“ “ (One Fold), WITH 

HANDLES, . . 

MOVABLE MUSICAL NOTATION (For 


(Gilt 


ELEMENTAIRE (Musical Game), 

MUSIC FOLIO WITH STRINGS 

Ornament),. 

MUSIC ROLLS. Prices ranging from 75 
cents upward. 

TRIADS AND CHORDS (Musical Game), 

Musical Calendar of Great Composers, 
in Three Colors. Gilt,. 
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‘S People’s H '7 r arry, 1 00 70 (^complete;, untciotn, 2 00 1 00 Positively no orders filled at these prices after 

ls ory of Music. Macy, 1 00 75 Mother Goose Melodies set to Music, . 60 45 January 1, 1899. 

H£ 0. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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XJiE ETUDE 


fur FTUDE premium list. 

THE tIUUL rnu ^ SECURE subscribers. 


all PR IM IU M S S e NT B Y « Al l‘s A MI NT?O N E D°'' 'BY U EX* 

PRESUME RECEIVER PAyVtHE TRANSPORTATION 


THE ETUDE is of positive and ast ™? ^ h j ^ om it y anJ the many valuable 
know the many advantages that^are toi be den ed^troir ^ Etude( >, sent free upon 

features it possesses bv readl "S tablingsubscriptions, as our large list is 

application. You will finddifficulty in °° tal " s , eft w j t h a musical person will 
due entirely to the worth ot the purnal. 1 y Drospec ti ve subscriber for a day 

speak for itself. Therefore firstWea copy wdb aspect. n ^ t0 

or two for inspection. ." wm J|n d y free sample copies to any musical people 

assist you in your work. We will send free sam^ ^ ^ solidt their ^ 

whose addresses you send to us. You can s0 thejr cop j es wl n not be 

scriptions. Send in the subscriptions as y g wjll ’ keep a re g U lar account with 
delayed, and thus cause early dissatL a • premium afterward, 

ou and credit all subscriptionsyou if it is so desired, 

ubscriptions can begin back to the pegmnin 0 ui any 


y i 


Any combination of premiums is allow| ‘ ach {rom th Jlist given for two 

scriptiohs to vour credit you can select o^ P duct . on jg taken> n0 other premium is 

and for three subscribers When a ca ^ oUowing bQok premiums will be found in 
our^DescriptivefBook ^ a l a l0' d n a ’” c | ent Q^s k U ^ust^acc'ompany all orders, Remit 

Our terms are strictly in ad ^ ^dersBank Drafts, or if all of these are impossi- 

K'SKis s E2S" <*r h ,te p,s 

to the orde? of, and addre.ss all communications to 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 

No. 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Station A. 


^ ash Dedu ctions. 


One Subscription, no deduction .• $1-5° 

Two Subscriptions. ea ..’ 

Three “ .' d ° 

T-. 44 . . I.ZS 

F° ur . “ 1.20 

Five . .. . TC 

E'g ht .; “ i* io 

Ten .. . “io? 

Fifteen .. i. 0 o 

Twenty . 

With cash deductions no other 
premium is given. 


Premiums. 

For One Subscription. 

We will send, postpaid, any one of the following: 
premiums to every subscriber sending m One sub¬ 
scription not their own • 

Strict Counterpoint. Dr. J. F. B U d | e- f 'i ar ^ 
Student’s Pocket Dictionary. Dr.H.A Clarke. 

T Rudiments of Music. W. H. Cummings. 

Studies in Musical Rhythm. E.L. Justis. 
Writing Primer (two copies). M. S. Morris. 
Musical Forms. E. Pauer. 

A Treatise on Instrumentation, b. Broun 
Guide to Beginners in Composition. Dr. J. 

Stainer. „ 

Familiar Dances—Piano or Organ. 

Beethoven in His Study. Lithograph (22 x 28 ). 
Harmony. Lithograph ( 22 x 28 ). 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 

16 Class Book for Music Teachers. E. M. Sefton. 

Touch anf Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason, in 
four volumes. (Any one volume.) 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol¬ 
umes (Any one volume.) ,, 

Theory Explained to Piano Students. Dr. H. 

A. Clarke. 

Musical Game — Allegrando. 

Musical Game—Musical Authors. 

Musical Game — Great Composers. 

Music Tablet. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 

Plays and Songs for the Kindergarten. 

Writing Book for Music Pupils. Landon. 
Engraving—“I’ll Sing You a Little Song. 
Preparatory Touch and Technic. C. E. Slumer. 
Sonatinas. Muzio Clementi. 

Fifty Lessons for Medium Voice. J. Concone. 
Etudes of Expression and Rhythm. Stephen 

H n e VocS Duets. Felix Mendelssohn. 

Album for theYoung. Robt.Schumann. Op.68. 
Inspiration. Lithograph ( 22 x 28 ). 

Portraits, life-size, any one of the following: 
Liszt, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Rubinstein. 
Far Training. E. A. Heacox. 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course. Any 
two grades. 

For Two Subscriptions. 

To any subscriber sending (is Tw subscriptions, 
not including their own, with $3.00, we will send 
any one of the following, postpaid: 

Standard First and Second Grade Pieces. W. 
S B. Mathews. 

'a B C of Vocal Music. A. Panseron. 

The Organ. Dr. J. Stainer. Boards. 
Standard English Songs. 

First Year on Piano or Organ, b. D. Ihayer. 

rnmnlete Instructor for Violin. B. Tours. 

Studies iu Melody Playing. H C. Macdougal. 
In two volumes. (Either volume.) 

Practical Harmony. Dr. F. L. Ritter. 
Sonatina Album. Theo. Presser. 
Counterpoint and Canon. E. E. Ayers. 


The Study of the Piano. H. Parent. 

Mathews’’ Standard Graded Course in Te 
Grades. (Any four grades.) 

Portraits, life size, any one of the'following. 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Chopin, Schubert, Haydn, 
Bach. . 

Music Folio, with Strings. 

Touch and Technic. In four volumes. (Any 

two volumes.) Pr „«. pr 

Album of Instructive Pieces. Theo. Presser. 
Embellishments of Music. L. A. Russell. 

Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 

Singing Tutor for Mezzo-Soprano, b. Abt. 
Complete Method of Singing. A. Randegger. 
Foundation Materials for the Pianoforte. C. 

dictionary of Musical Terms. Clarke. 
Concert Album-either Popular or Classical. 

Etude Binder. 

Musical Dominoes. 

School of Four-hand Playing. Presser. Three 

volumes. _ u; 

School of Reed Organ Playing. Chas. W. 
Landon. Four volumes. 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to tne 

ret Firs't a Less°onstn Phrasing. W. S. B. Mathews. 

Studies in Phrasing, Book 1. W. b. 
Mathews. c r 

Studies in Phrasing, Book II. W. b. ts. 
Mathews. . _ , ... , , 

11 Selections from Most Popular Works. L. 
van Beethoven. 

Waltzes. Frederic Chopin. 

Nocturnes. Frederic Chopin. 

24 Melodic Studies (Cady Edition). J. Con¬ 
di’ Selected Studies (Von Billow). J. B. 
Cramer. „ . _ 

Album Leaves. C. Gurlitt. Op. 101 . 

30 Selected Studies from Op. 45r4° an d 47- 

^Selected Songs Without Words (Cady Edition). 
Felix Mendelssohn. 

Songs Without Words, Complete. Felix 
Mendelssohn. 

Harmony. A Text-Book. Dr. H. A. Ciarke. 

A most valuable and liberal premium. 

Sight Reading Album. C. W. Landon. 
Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. 
W- S. B. Mathews. 

First Dance Album. 

The Duet Hour. Piano Duets. 

Standard Songs and Ballads. 

Pocket Book and Card Case (Ladies). 

For Three Subscriptions. 

For Three subscriptions, with $4.50, we will 
give you any one of the following valuable works 
on music or musical literature, postpaid: 

The Etude, One Year. Our Most Popular Pre¬ 
mium. .... T- 

How to Understand Music. Two volumes 
(either volume). W. S. B. Mathews. 

Music: Its Ideals and Methods. W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

Pianoforte Study, or Hints on Piano Playing. 
Alex. McArthur. 

Complete Method of Vocalization. Mezzo- 
Soprano. A. Panseron. 

Music Talks with Children. Thomas Tapper. 
Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $ 6 . 00 . 

Teacher’s Fountain Pen (gold point). 
Pianoforte Music, A C. Fillmore. 

Musical Mosaics. W. F. Gates. 

Lessons in Musical History. J. C. Fillmore. 
Course in Harmony. Geo. H. Howard. 
Studies in Measure and Rhythm. E. W. 
Krause. 

Chats with Music Students. Thos. Tapper. 
Music Satchel, Black or Tan, with Handles. 
Unbound volume of The Etude. 

The Musician. In six volumes. (Any three 
volumes.) 


Twenty Copies of the Pupil’s Lesson Book- 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W - r. Gates. 

* Umbrella Music Stand. 

Reed Organ Method. Chas. W. Landon. 

Method for the Piano. Chas. W- Landon. 

Music Life and How to Succeed in It. I apper. 
Studies in Melody Playing. H. C. Macdougall. 
(Both volumes.) „ p . 

European Reminiscences. L.C. bison. 

Student’s Harmony. O. A. Mansfield. 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. 

A. Ehrlich. • , .. 

Music and Culture. Carl Merz. >_ , vn i s 
Well-Tempered Clavichord. Bach. In - vols. 
Mazurkas. Frederic Chopin. r , • 

Album of 32 Favorite Compositions. F. Chopin, 
ctnnatac Havdn. Two volumes. 

Album -15 Selected Pieces. Anton Rubinstein. 

Tl \VagneDLiszt Album, 9 Selected Operatic 

Tr K i ^ i °a n pianist. L. M. Gottschalk. 

Masters and their Music. W. S. B. Mathews. 

For Four Subscriptions. 

For Four subscriptions, with $6.00, we will send 
any one of the following, postpaid : 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol¬ 
umes. (Any four volumes.) 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Catalogue, 
to the retail value of $ 8 . 00 . 

Standard Graded Course of Studies in 1 en 
Grades. Mathews. (Any eight volumes ) 

How to Understand Music. W. S. B.Mathews. 
Two volumes. (Both volumes.) 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In 
four volumes. (All four volumes.) 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. . . . • 

One Hundred Years of Music in America. 
W. S. B. Mathews. , _ 

The Bidweil Pocket Hand Exerciser. 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Riemann. 
French Opera Glasses, Black Morocco. 

Silk Umbrella, either 26 or 28 -in. frame. 

Music Roll, large size, unlined. 

For Five Subscriptions. 

For Five subscriptions we will send, postpaid : 

Bound Volume of The Etude. 

Studies in Phrasing. W. S. B. Mathews. 
(All three volumes.) , m , ici . 

Music Satchel, with Handles. Sheet-music 

size. . . 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol¬ 
umes. (The six volumes.) ... 

Standard Graded Course. Ten Grades. W. 
S. B. Mathews. 

Sonatas, Complete. Beethoven. 2 vols. 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. Cloth. „ . 

French Opera Glasses, White Mother of Pearl, 
i-in. objective. 

Music Roll, large size, lined. 

For 6 Subscriptions. Maelzel Metronome (by 
express). - . D . 

For 7 Subscriptions. Sonatas, complete. Beet¬ 
hoven. 2 vols. ... 

For 8 Subscriptions. Maelzel Metronome, with 
Bell (by express). , „ 

For 9 Subscriptions. Complete Piano Works. 

Chopin. „ , ... „ ._ 

For 10 Subscriptions. Piano Stool, with Spring 
Back (by express). . . 

For 12 Subscriptions. Techntcon, Student s size 
(by express). r- u 

For 15 Subscriptions. Ladies Watch, Gold- 
Filled Case. 

Music Cabinet (by express). . 

For 17 Subscriptions. Technicon, Teacher s size 
(by express). 

Liberal arrangements can be made with any one 
desiring to obtain either a piano or an organ as a 
premium. 
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JSrettfcopf & Ibartel, 


fIDustc publishers 
anb llmporters . . 


11 jEagt 16tb Street 

IKlew U?orfi Cits 


IRecent publications ^ 


A Song Album. 

By American Composers: Ath¬ 
erton, P. L.; Coerne, L. Ad.; 
Coombs, L. W.; Fairlamb, T. R.; 
Gilchrist, W. W.; Goetschius, 
P.; Hadley, H. K.; Harris, V.; 
Hopkins, H. P.; Howland, W. 
A.; Lang, M. R.; Shepherd, F. 
N.; Smith, W. G. Net, $1.25 

Kiihner. 

Etudes-School. A collection of 
Standard Studies. 

12 books, each, 75 cts 

Germer. 

Op. 28. The Technics of Piano 
Playing. 

4 books, each, net, 50 cts. 

-The Conservatory Collection. 

78 pieces of choice Piano Music, 
for instruction and recreation ? 
carefully revised and edited. 

Prices from 25 cts. to $1.00 

Moore, Graham P. 

Op. 29 . Christmas Cards. 9 
Short Piano Pieces. 

Each, 50 cts. 

Merry Christmas ! 

A choice collection of 26 medium 
difficult Piano Compositions. 

Paper, net, $1.25 
In cloth, net, $2.25 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 

(SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN) 

Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, and endorsed by Geo. W. Chad¬ 
wick, Y. C. D. Parker, Mme. Hope Kirk, Thomas Tapper, M. Anagnos, 

Director of Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, Samuel W. Cole, 
Yaroslaw de Zislinski, Signor 
Rototo, and many more promi¬ 
nent musicians, and by the 
following conservatories: 
Metropolitan School of Music, 
Toronto; Toronto College of 
Music; Toronto Conservatory 
of Music; New England Con¬ 
servatory, Boston; Temple 
College, Philadelphia, etc. 

All the materials re¬ 
quired in teaching chil¬ 
dren are protected by 
patents, and can be obtained only by taking the course of 
Miss Fletcher herself. 

For information apply to 

MISS EVELYN A. FLETCHER 

1125 Madison Ave., New York 

or to the Corresponding Secretary of the Fletcher Musical Association 
MiSS Southard, 22 Huntington Ave., opp. Public Library, Boston 



THE DUET HOUR. 


A Collection of Piano Duets. 

PRICE $1.00. 

The compositions contained in this work are all 
of a good standard and of a moderate degree of diffi¬ 
culty. Every one is melodious, and the work will 
surely please. No better collection of four-hand 
pieces has ever before been published. Subject to 
a liberal professional discount. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE THXEfQ 

TO PRESERVE A 
YOUR COPIES OF THE ETUDE. 

>FflE ETUDE BINDER 


It is simple but complete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful in appearance. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
in shape, and it does not mutilate the contents. 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by the 
thin slats which run the length of the periodical, and yet 
can be removed at pleasure. 

Bach Binder holds twelve copies, or a full year’s sub¬ 
scription, of the Etude. 

Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St„ Philada. 


MUSICAL GAME. 

THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 

PRICE 50 CENTS. 

The Most Important and Interesting Musical 
Game Ever Issued. 

Every card has an excellent likeness of a composer 
contained upon it. In addition to being a most interest¬ 
ing game, it being like the well-known games of litera¬ 
ture, “Authors,” it is instructive, familiarizing the 
players with the faces of the different composers, the 
dates of birth and death, and last, but not least, four of 
the greatest works of each. The game is a large one, 
seventeen tricks and sixty-eight cards in all, so that it 
can be divided in two or even more separate and dis¬ 
tinct games; in this way a large number can play at the 
same time. 

-r, i i• _ j i_rrvrTT-n hdtocvd 




SPECIAL OFFER 

FOR 

Music Teachers Only. 

E. T. Pauli Music Co.’s 
Publications. 'j* ^ ^ 


We want every Music Teacher in this country 

who uses a good grade of popular music-teaching 

pieces to have copies of the following: 

No. 1. BEN HTJR CHARIOT RACE MARCH. 
By E. T. Pauli. 

This is without exception one of the best and most 
popular marches of the present day. A splendid teach¬ 
ing piece, now being used by thousands of teachers. A 
universal favorite. Fine Bass Solo. Try it. 

No. 2. CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
MARCH. By E. T. Pauli. 

This is a companion piece to the Chariot Race about 
No. 4 Grade. A magnificent piano pieoe; splendid intro¬ 
duction ; very brilliant throughout; great finale. A copy 
of this pieoe should be in the hands of every musio 
teacher. 

No. 3. NEW YORK AND CONEY ISLAND 
MARCH AND TWO-STEP. By E. T. 
Pauli. 

This piece is written in six-eight time, having a bright 
catchy swing to the melody. A special feature of this 
piece is a fine Bass Solo, probably one of the best found 
in any popular composition; apiece that everybody likes. 

No. 4. SWEET MEMORIES WALTZES. By 
Herbert Clarke. 

One of the finest sets of waltzes published in recent 
years; a specially good grade and well adapted for 
teaching purposes. Mr. Clarke is one of the best 
musicians in the United States. 

No. 5. QUEEN OF BEAUTY WALTZES. By 
Otto Heinzman. 

This is without exception the prettiest set of waltzes 
published in years, about No. 3 Grade; very melodious 
and well written. We recommend this piece to the 
attention of teachers, believing it to be specially well 
adapted for teaching purposes. 

No. 6. AMERICA FOREVER! MARCH. By E. 
T. Pauli. 

The latest, greatest, and best march ever written by 
Mr. Pauli. Twenty thousand copies printed the first 
issue; a bright, stirring composition; good from start to 
finish. The finale gives a special treatment of the tune 
“ America,” that makes it thrilling and effective. Don’t 
fail to order a copy of this pieoe. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER. 

We believe the above pieces to be the best 
published in their class, and in order to introduce 
them fully and give the readers of The Etude an 
opportunity to obtain them at special low rates, 
we agree to furnish any one copy selected for 25 
cents, or any four copies for 75 cents, or all six 
copies for $1.00. This is less than wholesale rates. 
In making an order be sure to mention this “ ad ” 
in The Etude, otherwise the rate will be 25 cents 
a copy throughout. Our editions are the hand¬ 
somest issued by any publisher; amounts for less 
than $1.00 can be sent in postage stamps. Make 
out a sample order and write for full catalogue 
containing 30 pages of music, sent free, postpaid. 
Address all orders and communications to the 
Publishers. 

E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 

44 West 39 th St., New York. 
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THE etHDB 


STANDARD GRADED * 

COURSE OF 

STUDIES PIANOFORTE. 



Uni^UyAdopted by the Leading Teachers 
and Conservatories of Music. 



• • • • 


COMPILED BY 


FOR THE . 


IV\R. W. S. B. MATHEWS, 

The Leading Musical Writer and Eductor 
of the Present Time. 
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— 
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THEODORE PRESSER, 


»u,-r,r,M pbesser Edition, as there are works 

WHEN ORDERING, MENTIO^ar n ft M ES u PON TH E MARKET. _ 


STATION R, PHiDADEDPHifl. pfl ; 


DO NOT WEAK TOUR MUSIC OUT BY 
CARRYING IT IN A MUSIC BOLL. 





This SATCHEL Is the very latest anc 
most convenient manner of carrying 
music and does not necessitate the roll¬ 
ing of ’It. It Is superseding all others or 

th0 Made of Smooth-Grain Leather, un 
lined, price $1.50. 


another new style. 

For carrying sheet 
music without anj 
folding or rolling 
\ thus keeping it al 
ways smooth and 
fresh, or for bound 
volumes, SoUd 
« leather through¬ 
out, handles anc 
straps riveted, 
made for hardesl 
service. Both o‘ 
the above can b< 

had in either black or brown. Price $3.00. 

Send for our complete Catalogue of Rolls and Satchels. 
DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION. 

THEO. PRESSER, PHILA., PA. 



AT ALL NEIA/S STANDS—Pf?ICE, 10 CENTS 

MUSICAL AMERICA 


Enlarged to 44 Pages. 
Illustrated 


Edited by UOHT* c - FH e UN d 

The Brightest, Most Interesting of all the Weeklies 
Devoted to Music, Drama, and the Arts 


MUSICAL AMERICA is not a Paper lor Professionals only, but is 

A PAPER FOR THE HOME 

Contains kte of Oted Eteri., Aupodot.., ted*™, - mJl te -d ™«M. Aril*. 

MUSICAL HEWS FROM ALL THE LEAU IKGLi tlES -f- SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 PER ANNUM 
If you , ; .™« get the at you. utete .laud, HteUr uotity u. and w. -ill ted you a temple copy tm. 

MUSICAL AMERICA CO., 27 Union Square, New York 


NEW EXERCISES IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF MELODIES 


By Henry Schwing. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


lP> R0 ^t B wi^ 

r hlch u 

pieces Suitable also for self-instruction, besides it being an indispens- 
ublo aid to every work on harmony and muBicaf composition. 

W Below follows a partial list of prominent musicians and papers, to 
whose examination the work was submitted and who strongly endorse 

il ' G W Chadwick, Director of New England Conservatory, C. v. 
Sternberg Stax Braon. Harry Rowe Shelly, Nathan Gans, The flTUDit, 
Sal fecoU Berlin Klavierlehrer, Elb- Gau Pre*.e ( Dresden), Mae,ter- 
Snff (Viennk), Neue Wurzburger Zeilnng, Pfachteche Lehrerzednng, 
Music Trades. 

Published by 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


s A C\ Dev PAtlf is the P roflt ma<3e by mU ?i C t . eacl S rs se ": 
140 r£T UcIU. ing our transparent Adhesive Parchment 

Paner to their pupils. The convenient, ready-to-use way in which 
it £ put up coinbiued with perfect transparency, make it a most de¬ 
sirable addition to an up-to-date teacher s Ust.^ ^ offer 


to an up-to-date teacher’s list. 

Can you not work up a trade among your scholars? 
you special rates. 


Sample Envelope for 15 Cents, Postpaid. 

Gaylord Bros., Dept, e, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Eai!> |^ ance ftlusic 

E, J ** * * *..*.*.**.* * * 


jfirst Stance Elbum. 


PRICH 75 CERTS. 


A collection of 80 pages of dance music of all kind 
nothing of greater difficulty than the second grad 
Carefully selected. For a collection of very easy mui 
nothing better can be had. 

Printed and bound in our usual fine and substant 
style. 


Published t>y 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE ETUDE 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 


Twelve Piano Lessons 


ON 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN MASTERWORKS 


BY 


ENTIL LIEBLING. 


Every successful artist and teacher develops in the 
course of time certain views in regard to the proper rendi¬ 
tion and interpretation of musical compositions. These 
individual experiences, if properly elaborated, are mani¬ 
festly of the greatest service to students and professionals. 

The present work presents twelve practical music les¬ 
sons on standard compositions by Emtl Liebling, whose 
successful work in every line of musical art is well known 
everywhere. The student who is located at a distance 
from musical centers will find in the remarks accompany¬ 
ing each selection, the most detailed hints as to the proper 
execution and phrasing of each number. The fingering, 
marks of expression, and the use of the pedal are carefully 
indicated, and the whole collection in its entirety is thus 
made very accessible to serious students and inquiring 
minds. Some selections, like Schumann’s “Bird as 
Prophet,” have never before appeared with the correct 
phrasing, and the publishers confidently hope and expect 
that this publication will prove of the greatest benefit to 
the musical profession at large. 

Following is a list of contents; each number is accom 
panied by a practical music lesson by Emil Liebling. 

Andante from Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. Ludwig von Beethoven 

An Matin (In the Morning)... Benjamin Godard 

Bird a> Prophet Op. 82, No. 7. Robert Schumann 

Caprice Op. 18, No. 1.. Felix Mendeleeohn 

Eighth Two-Voice Invention and Gavotte ..John Sebastian Bach 

Invitation A la Valse. Op. 65. Carl Maria von Weber 

Noctnrne in F minor. Op. 66, No. 1.... Fr Chopin 

PaeaaoaUle.George Frederick Handel 

Second Humoresque. Op. 6, No. 2... Edward Grieg 

Serenata. Op. 16, No. X. Moritz Moeehowski 

Slumber Song (Berceuse). Op. 23, No. 7. Ludwig Bchgtte 

Turkish March.fp. A. Mozart 

PUBLISHED ONLY IN BOOK FORM. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


New Organ Music 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION 


OF 



7 Bible House, New York. 


JUST ISSUED. 


EDITION LIEBLING. 

REDUCED PRICES. 

TflH pifiEST IJSt TJ1H WO^LlD. 


We call the special attention of teachers to our “Lieb 
ung Edition” of Selected Studies from HngjaiB and 
Loeschhorn, edited bv Emil Liebling, who has added 
valuable and practical 1 Remarks ” regarding each study 
Ine following numbers are now ready: 

Opus 45, 46, and 47 of Heller Studies. 

Opus 65, 66, and 84 of Loeschhorn Studies. 

PRICE OF EACH OPUS OR VOLUME, $1.00. 


MORRISON’S PIANO STUDIES. 


BY C. S. jaonnisorl. 


„i u dente will find Morbmon’s Scales studies indis- 
Ttof v, i. f ° r ex ? cut ion, touch, easy graceful position, etc. 
re.i„*; °° k co , nta ^ ns *U the major and minor scales in their 
chord 76 or< er ’. to g e ther with arpeggios, the common 
e-rrtloi’ ® r P e gg 1 G chords, and chromatic scales, with full 
n#,Tn U the author. On the part of the publishers 
f Pense has been spared to maintain that high degree 
ehence attained by them for sharp, clear plates, fine 

Paper, printing, and binding. 

PRICE, POSTPAID, - - $1.00. 


VOL. II OF 

Organist’s Repertoire, 

FOR 

CHURCH AND CONCERT. 
Compiled by 

E. J. BIEDERMANN. 

Bound in Flexible Cloth, $2.00 JSlet. 

Contains Compositions by Grisson, Tombelle, Loret, 
Batiste, Thome, Widor, Rheinburger, Lux, etc. 


Musical Classics. 


VOL. I OK 

REGINALD BARRETT’S 

. TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 

Pipe Organ. 

Bound in Flexible Cloth, $2.00 jMet. 

One of the beat collections of modern organ music ever 
issued in this country. 


An Immediate Success! 

L. MOURLAN’S 

VOLUNTARIES FOR THE ORGAN 

(PIPE OR REED). 

Written on 2 Staves. Edited by G. BURTON. 

Bound in Flexible Cloth, $1.50 Net. 

Although there seems to be a veritable supply of Voluntary Books 
in circulation, we nevertheless -feel encouraged to add others to this 
long list, simply on account of the steadily increasing demand for the 
select organ books which we have placed on the market. 

This work of Mourlan’s is destined to find a host of warm admirers 
among those acting in the capacity as organists. The selections have 
been made with the greatest care, admitting only such pieces which 
could be safely recommended to be played at any church service. 

We feel positive that no person, seeking a pleasing style of music, 
which is suited for either Pipe or Reed organ (Pedal ad lib.), will have 
any cause for disappointment in the Mourlan’s Voluntaries. None of 
the pieces contained in this collection have ever been reproduced in 
any other work published in this country. 

. L. BATTMANN. 


GEMS FOR THE CABINET ORGAN. 
Edited by 0. BURTON. 

Vol. I. 34 Marches.$1.50 Net. 

Vol. II. 69 Voluntaries. 1.50 

MEE PATTISON 


16 Voluntaries for the Pipe Organ (10 Intro¬ 
ductory and 5 Concluding). Edited by E. 

J. Biedermann.$1.00 

TH. DUBOIS. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


10 Compositions for the Pipe Organ. Edited by 

E. J. Biedermann. 1.00 

DR. WM. VOLCKMAR 


14 Festival Compositions for the Pipe Organ. 

Edited by E. J. Biedermann. 1.00 

Our publications can be obtained through any first-class music house. 
Write for our Catalogue of Organ Music. 


This celebrated Edition is the First and 
Original American “ Cheap Edition.” It already 
comprises over 500 Numbers, embracing the 
most important literature for Piano, Piano Stud¬ 
ies, Piano Four Hands, Violin, Organ, Vocal 
Music, Vocalises, etc., and is constantly being 
added to. 

Conspicuous among Composers stand out the 
works of— 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, de¬ 
menti, Gade, Haydn, Henselt, Jensen, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Mozart, Raff, Rein- 
ecke, Rubinstein, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Weber, etc., etc. 

The most valuable material in the line of 
Studies for all branches of Musical Instruction. 

The so-called “ Modern Classics ” are repre¬ 
sented in adequate numbers, and Albums and 
Collections chosen from the various works of the 
best modern writers abound in great variety. 

The fingering and critical revision of this 
Edition are entrusted into the hands of such emi¬ 
nent pedagogues as— 

William Mason, Max Vogrich, L. Klee, 
J. G. Buonamici, Th. Marzials, C. Mikuli, Henry 
Schradieck, H. v. Bulow, Dr. Lebert, W. Schar- 
fenberg, etc. 

The Schirmer’s Library Edition excels every 
other in points of correctness, printing, paper, 
binding, and general appearance. The volumes 
lie flat when opened, and will not break apart. 

The most skilled proofreaders are employed 
to make this Edition as accurate as possible. 

Premiums are offered for the discovery of any 
mistakes. 

Send for Catalogues, also for Descriptive 
Catalogue, giving the contents of each volume in 
detail. 

G. SCHIRMER, 

NEW YORK. 
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8 of Dr. Mason as a mil- 

technical stud claim an unap p ro ach- 

terpiece ®“ 1C “ „ th e most important 
able position a The characteristic 

pedagogic distinguishes this work 

advantage studies is, in my 

from mo»t “ ec *“ tain8 muc h to inspire 

opinion that it and delight ln h is 

the student with J J wbftt , s tireaom e 
!n°ddry l refer to the many and original 
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'joucH anoTechnic 

gv OR. MfeklAffl yVASON. 


PART I.—The Two-Finger Exercises (School of Touch). 
PART IL—The Scales Rhythmically Treated (School of 
Brilliant Passages). 

» • Rtivthmically Treated (Passage 

PART III.—Arpeggios Rhythmical y 

School). 

PART IV.-School of Octave and Bravura Playing. 


PRICE OF 


Theodore Presser, Publisher, ^ Station 

_____ . - . TV ttt f\ TC A PXJ •*. »*. 1 


rfT’be most Httnaetlve ol all 
VJ^ ^ffusie Books. 


¥ ¥ 


jVLusie Talks 

With Childneti.li 


FOR ALL WHO TEACH * * 

How to Teach | 




A, Philadelphia, Pa. 

metronomes 

irsMARANTEED). 


* 


Howto^st udy i 


+ + by E. 7»t. SEFTON 


. BY .. 


fl>rtce, 


50 Cents. 


(GUARANTEED). 

New importation of the beet Metronome manufactured 
in two qualities : 

S3.00, without Bell. 

4.00, with Bell. 

These are of the finest workmanship, thoroughly tested, 
lid and key attached. 

$2.50, without Bell. 

3.50, with Bell 


TflCRflnS TflPPHk- 

Bound in Clotb. Prise *1- 28 - 


The beautiful sphit m Yvhich this 
can be found .“ ** up0 n that which creates the 

Sic =»£•“ 

SWSSXiyM- .wi.sn |«F- » 

be a child’s music book. mudc intell ded for chil- 

The remarkably few boo k we l c ome to thousands 

dren would of itself make this wort^we co^ ^ ^ ^ 

?ouSuU ; a y cham and value entirely without parallel in 
the literature of music. 


, tl. 

Uttle has been put in extended experience 
teacher’s work. »ir. 0 e flf orts j n the normal 

in training young teache^^H ^ „ Teachers’ Class 

field have been very teachers who wish a system- 

Book” is generally used by teachem w teacher, 

aticrecord. Tinsisawork ( W^t°a 
It touches on every Pi“ b “ g It ^better that 

wWCh tb C rolder tether stalled the book. There is such 
eventheoider teacne^ for yearS) and doing it wrong 

a thing g He is the best teacher who is most anx- 

unconsciously. . tkod of imparting knowledge, and 

ions to improve ^ ^ relates solely to the 

SJoThow to get the best work out of the pupil. 


These are better’than the ordinary metronomes now 
being sold for more. Key attached. 


rature 01 mu^. _ 

by THEO. PRESSER, 

Station A. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ing sola 101 mute, ix.j- 

We guarantee both for one year from 
defect ifi 'nid'nufdetuve* 


eject t/t inw/j'M'i wt/vw 

This is one of the articles where it Article 

a little more in the first place and get a h 

Quantity discount allowed. 

Transportation 30 cents extra. ^k as 

When you want a good Metronome, and run no ri» 

to its being perfect, send to 


THEO. 

STATION A. 


Published by 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia 


, PHILADELPHIA, r a. i»uu. . - --.-- 

■ USICENCRAVINC AND PRINTINC 

Wlv^ 1 ^ in ALL ITS BRANCHES. ._ 


PRESSER, 

PHII.ADEEPHIA, PA. 


Scribner’s * Musical * Books. 


Music and Maimers in the Classical Perio| 


Essays. By H. E. Krehbiei.. 12mo, . ^ 

CONTENTS :-A Poet’s Music-Haydn in 

hoven and his Biographer— A . Weimar. 

Ponte, Mozart’s Librettist-Reflections in wei . g 

This is more than a book of essays on musical topics,^ ^ foon ded 
personal, literary, and social as well Several ot th p^ P a for< ;efu> 

upon material recently come to light, and the collections ^etboven. 
----- - F --pictures from the time of the poet Gray to ts 


$1.50 


IN ALL ITS BKAnGntw. 
oT A ‘ .ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA. 

THE OLDEST AND LARGES Copyrights Attended to. 

seed ter sa~pl~ REE-WORLEY CO., 

THE ZABE _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

719, 721, 723, and 725 VINE STREET, 


series of human pictures from the time of the poet Gray l)O 0 k 8 

Scribner’s Musical Literature List, 1M !“ b Jf ca l Rel* r ' 

on every branch of music, and circular of Scribner a rmlication. 
ence Libraries, offered at very low prices, sent free on app 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, ,M "iSSw l! "W. 
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Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 

By Octavia Hensel. 

Cloth, $1.25 

Life of Beethoven. 

By Schindler. Edited by Moscheles. 

Cloth, $1.50 

Life of Chopin. 

By Liszt. 

Cloth, $1.25 

Life of H 'ndel. 

By Schoelcher. 

Cloth, $2.00 

Life of Liszt. 

By Be Beaufort. 

Cloth, $1.25 

Life of Mendelssohn. 

By W. A. Lampadius. 

Clotb, $1.50 

Life of Rossini. 

By II. S. Ed ward 8. 

Cloth, $1.50 

Life of von Weber. 2 vols., each, Clotb, $1.25 

By von Weber. 

Life of Schumann. 

Cloth, $1.25 

By Wasielewskl. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price, $ 1.50 a Year. Single Copies, 15 c. 

A monthly publication edited by Philip Hale. The musical 
news of tile w ;l :—reviews, criticisms, and articles by eminent musi¬ 
cal writers. Sixteen-Page Supplement of New Music by 
celebrated com^. -< in with each number. Send for premium list. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. . 

453-419 Washington St , Boston. 

New York: Philadelphia: 

C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 

Concise and.... 

Easily Understood 

A SYSTEM OFTEACHING 

HARMONY 


DESTINED TO BECOME 

The Standard Text-Book of 
Musical Theory. 


BY 

HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

of University of Pennsylvania. 


THE object which has always been 
•I kept in view is how to enable the 
pupil to grasp, in the easiest, most 
comprehensible way, the mass of facts, 
rules, etc., which make up the art of 
harmony. We most earnestly invite 
all teachers and students to investigate 
this work. 

For CLASS or SELF-INSTRUCTION 

Price, $ 1 . 25 . 

Published by_ ~ 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 






fl laRd-B©©K ©£ fflus'isal liifeei?a&uffe 


Of Interest to All 

Don t neglect your little ills or tliey may get 
beyond your control. We can save yon money 
and health- keep you healthy inside and outside. 

Our remedies are of the highest order genuine 
specifics. No quack compounds. Used as directed 
yon will have good results. 

, do not wish to act as your family physi¬ 

cian, but try MASON’S HEALTH DEFEND¬ 
ERS; they are reliable and effective, and will 
relieve y<*n of Dyspepsia, Constipation, Coughs, 
and Sore Throat. 

10 Tablets, each of 4 Remedies in l box, 10 cts. 

40 Tablets of any one Remedy for 10 cts. 

Cream of Olives 

For the cure of all In¬ 
flammation, Colds in the 
Head, Chest, Lungs, Catarrh, Mumps, Croup, Burns, Insect 
Bites, Sun, Wind and Water Chaps, Bruises, Pimples, and 
all Eruptions; Safe and Sure Remedy for Piles. Price, 25 cts. 

[Mention this paper.) 

ADDRESS 

H. L. Mason Chemical Company 

515 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


The Household Remedy 


Fop JVtusieal Clubs, Classes, 
and Private Students .... 


The... 


plasters 

Their 



US1C 




FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

A CAREFULLY GRADED COURSE IN 

The Art of Piano Playing for Beginners. 

BY 

CHARLES W. LANDON. 


Price - $ 1 . 00 . 

A Piano Method Leading to Solid Musicianship 
by an Easily Graded and a Pleasingly 
Interesting Course of Study. 

The book is founded upon the best of the proved ideas 
of the New Teaching, with the Child-Mind ever in view. 
The pieces and exercises are all short, full of the choic¬ 
est musical interest. Every principle of touch and 
expressive phrasing is clearly stated in the ample and 
pungent annotations, and more fully illustrated in the 
best and most pleasing selections of easy formative 
music ever before embodied in a method. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THEODOBE PBESSEB, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


..A VALUABLE COLLECTION.. 

Serving a Unique and Original Purpose 


By... 

W. S. B. MATHEWS, 

Author of “How to Understand Music,*' 

“A Popular History of Music,’’ 

“Music: Its Ideals and Methods," etc., etc. 

Price, Clotb*bount>, $1.50. 


THE WORK CONSISTS OF 

PART I. The Masters and Their Music. 

PART n. Modern Masters and American Composers. 

HE First Part contains material for Ten Masioal 
Evenings or Classes, consisting of Biograph¬ 
ical and Critical Annotations, carefully selected Musical 
Illustrations, etc., relating to Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, and Liszt; calculated to show what kind 
of music they wrote, the relations and differences be¬ 
tween the composers, and to give an idea of the true 
place of each in Musical Art. 

There is also in addition a Second Fart, contain¬ 
ing Six Musical Evenings or Programs, prepared with 
equal care upon Brahma, Orieg, Oottschalk and Mason, 
MacDowell, Arthur Foote and Mrs. Jl. H. A. Booth, 
Sehanoenka, Jensen and Paderewski, Rubinstein and 
Ttchaikowsky , and miscellaneous programs of American 
Composers. 

Published by... 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. Charming 

iWasieal N.O'Y®!. 




Blcestte 


SIGHT- 


READING 


AbBUn- 


5 


5 


Selected, 
Edited and An¬ 
notated by 

CHARLES W. 
LANDON. 

PRICE 

$ 1.00 


A series of progressively-arranged pieces for the Piano, 
by the best composers, for the development of 

Rapid Sight Reading 

and Correct Musical Interpretation. 


Published by.... /|X 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, 

s.Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Tale of a Musician’s Career. 

This novel is one of the best musical tales in all liter¬ 
ature. The plot, of absorbing interest, is sustained 
throughout. The impression left on the reader is most 
beneficial to higher musical study. 

Price, Bound in Cloth and Gold, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Btt Music-Copying Bools. 

Our Own Make. In Three Styles Only. 

6 Staves, 24 Pages, ... IB cts. 
8 “ 24 "... 20* 

8 “ 30 " i 2B ■» 

6-Stave Boohs are 9^x6 inches. 

9-Stave Boohs are 9^x8 Inches. 

Libiral Discount to thb Profession, 

These are unquestionably the beet Music-Copying Books that are ol 
the market at the present time. The paper has been made especially 
for these books, and is the best quality ledger paper, standing erasures 
three or four times. The books are tastefully bound. 

Blank Music Paper of the same quality as in above books can be had 
in 12 and 14 staves, size 22 x 14. Price 60 cents per quire. 

Be sure yon get those made by 

THEO. PRESSEE, 1708 Chestnut St„ Philadelphia, Fa. 


ADKINSON MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 

Already introduced into twenty-three States and Territories of the 
Union, and into Canada. 

IMPROVED EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO $2.00. 

Inquire of M. E. ADKINSON, Jefferson, low 

























































































































































































professional Carfcs^ 


TENTH YEAR OF THE 

Philadelphia Sehool of iWasie, 

No. 1511 Qlrard Avenue. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Private and Class Lessons in all Branches of Music. Department for 
thestndy of the Vlrgll-Clavler Method of Hano Technic. 
TIYeeal jDapartment has for its foundation the Principles 0 

Science. j^RTH H- P*!™* 1 ! 5 ® 1 - 

■kud ro* CATALOGUI. 


MADAME A. PUP1N, 

TEACHER OF ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING, 
(a. IS East 14th Street, New Tork City. 

CORRECTION OF MUSIC MSS. 

A SPECIALTY. 

HLBEHT ini. BORST, 

3600 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CoPPeipondentt licaaona 

IN 

HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 
By NEWELL L. WILBUR, 

Fellow American College of Musicians, 

Butler Exchange, Room 513, Providence, R. 1 . 


CARObyN EVERETT OyER, 

TEACHER OF 

artistic piano flMa'jnng; 

Methods of Best Authorities 
here and abroad, including 

Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” 

Method of Prof. Oscar Raif (Berlin), 

Virgil Clavier. 

For Circulars and Terms, Address 

141 W. 44th St., New york City. 


Km Mill Conmtoiy of Music. 

Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tonrjde. 

CHA GEOROB W N CHAPWICK ^A.M- Director. 



Cleveland school of music 

(INCORPORATED) 

PIANO. Superior methods of instruction. 

SINQINO. Artistic toc»1 instruction. 

ORGAN. Unsurpassed opportunity for study. 

VIOLIN. Complete course of ■tudy. 

HARMONY. MUSICAL HISTORY. 

ENSEMBLE PLAYING. B«ital. and concerta. 

701, The Arcade—CLEVELAND, 0 . 

ALFRED ARTHUR. DintCTOA. 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

223 South 38th Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

LESSONS BY MAIL and Composition. 


% §?Mpin, fccert |f ianisstr, 

0 ® * (Janko Scjiioaril). 

Madam. Pupin willacc.pt engagements from Musical Clnbe, Col¬ 
leges, and Seminaries to give her unique entertainment, 

THEN AND NOW '. 

The first part of the programme, presenting the coetumes, pianoforte 
and music of a century ago; the second part, a Recital on 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 

CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER. 

Lecture Recital* at Schools and Musical Societies a Specialty. 
Address: Care Knabe Warerooma, 140 Boylston St., Boston. 

Mr. Ferry make, an annual Western tour from October 1»‘ the 
holidays and a Southern trip in January and February. Engag 
mantels the Esatern States during the spring months. 

THE CRANE 

Normal Institute of Music 


Hagen 


prepared for church petitions or concert engagements. Piano 
iaetructien, Virgil Claviers famished for practice. A thorough ocAirse 
la Xanaony, Aoomtice, Analysis, History, and Pedagogy. 

A SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC. 
Ik dremlan apply to MI88 JULIA I. CBAHI, Petsdam, K. T. 



THB LEADIHG COHBKBVATOSY III AMERICA. 

a_a. . >.L i n rr ♦ Vl rtrrtr 


XHJk UXiAUiliu vw«-- — 

SEND OH CALL FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS AND CALENDAR. 

FBAXK w. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 

P “t^ elp ^* i ^^.^nOd'Tror“oughlnEvery Department. 

Terms: $5.00 to $40.00, 

i..l.4lne Free Instruction In Harmony, Symphony. Orchwtra, 
Instating 7^ J , "*J r I “ Mtnim .„ul Enwmi.1. Claaaaa. 

BROAD STREET 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET. 

Virgil Preotloe Clavlar Mathod a Speolalty. 
Every Branch «! Mu.lc Taught by • Faculty si 4® Emlua.t 

7 Artist Teachers either privately sr In cUsse . 

Accommodations for agoo StudenU. 

( With a National Bepntatlon. 

Where the Elementary and Flnlahlng Departs***, 
receive equal care. 

Having It* Own Symphony 0"**«*»L 
With Complete Orchestra and Band Depart.*** 

Write for llluslraled catalogue giving full Information, term*, *1*. 

GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 

1331 8. Broad Street, Philade lphia , ?a 


With a LARGE FACULTY ot 

SUPERIOR INSTRUCTORS 

and a SPLENDID BUILDING 


W 


HORACE P. DIBBLE, 

TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING. 

Blagar* prepared for church, concert, and oratorio engagement*, 
ge, Terms, address— 11 The Conservatorium, 

3631 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


, THE JANKO KEYBOARD, 

thus illustrating the progress made in pianos and pianoforte mnsic in 
100 years. . . 

For full information regarding the advantages of the new keyboard 
and prices of pianos with Janko Keyboard, address, enclosing stamp, 

flRDARE H. PUPITt, 


No. 13 East 14vh Street, 


New York City. 


LESSO NS B Y MAIL. 

Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition. 

(Dt. Hugo Ricma.tin’s Method.) 

FRANZ BFFLINGFR, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Tftarmons, Counterpoint, 

=f anb Composition * 



FAELTEN ” TE 

CiBL FAELTEN, 1»1 rector. 

Thorough and Systematic Training In Piano¬ 
forte Playing and Teaching, and in Theoretical 
Studies. 

FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
STEINERT BUILDING, 

16a Boylston httreet, Boston, Mass, 



•ofntnsj 

For it* exclusive use, this SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers 

UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 

for the study of Mule. 539 student, last year. Tenn. begin Septam- 
her 21, January 4, and April 5. If you expect to atudy Music In any oi 
its branches, send for catalogue to 

FENELON B. RICE, Director, Oberlin, 0. 


Successfully CORRESPONDENCE. 

Taught by . . . .. 

MonERN Methods. 


E. M. LIPPITT, Nebraska City, Neb. 


PERLEE U. JERVIS, 

Geacber ot piano placing, 
yirgii Clavier Method, and Mason’s Touch and Technic. 

STHIftWHY HHIaIa, NEW YORK- 

Wednesdays at The Jervls-Hardenbergh Plsno School, 
CARTER BUILDING, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


‘J'UITION by correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, etc. For terms and particu¬ 
lars, write to 

DR. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg:, S. C. 



1616 North Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia. 

MUSIC IN ALL BRANCHES 

Instrumental and Vocal, Technical and Theoretical. 

ITTOIVTS ADMITTED AT ART TIKI, UVD1I A FACTJLTT Of SUPEBIQE DtSTEUCTOBI. 
7XBGIL CLAVIER METHOD ▲ SPECIALTY. THB SUCCESS ATTENDING THB 
ADOPTION OP THE ABOVE METHOD IN PIANO DEPARTMENT LEAVES 
NO DOUBT AS TO ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 

JTfHtfm*- desiring Dr a m ati c as well as Tecal OuUare eon bo thoroughly and oyet* 
rff r -»*y taught by our vocal inst r u c to r, Mr. JM(. Sehurig. 

OttalHUM mailed upon applloetlen te YITIAM IKGLE, Director. 





















































































































































